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Place of the Indefinite in Lop:ic 

BY 

Krishnachandra. Bhattacharyya, M.A. 


Synopsis. 

Logic which ordinarily deals with the definite 
refers to the indefinite (i) as only subjective, (ii) as 
an epistemological element of the definite, or (m) 
as the dialectic function of negation constructive of 
the definite. Should not logic find place for the 
absolute indefinite, in view especially of the metaphysic 
of the irrational ? 

Logic as dealing with the form of all thought-content 
should consider primarily if there is any form which is not 
matter at all, i.e., which is prior to all determinate doctrine 
and controversy, scientific and metaphysical. Epistemo- 
logy, as it is, presupposes determinate principles supposed 
to be above criticism and hence it lapses into metaphysics. 
Logic should criticise the basis of this science and start 
with an absolutely abstract first principle which can be 
neither a self-evident axiom nor a contingent law, viz., 
with the bare dualism of the definite and indefinite, to 
deny which is to admit it. All dualisms except this 
admit of a third something beyond. If stated as a law 
at all, the principle would be ‘ the definite is not and is the 
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indefinite,’ i.e., the line between the definite and indefi- 
nite is itself indefinable. 

It is different from the dialectic principle of the 
identity of being and non-being which lays more stress 
on identity than on difference. Against dialectic, it 
urges that there is an alternative — unreason — beyond the 
identity of being and non-being which is reason ; against 
conceptualist logic, that there is the indeterminate beyond 
determinate affirmation and negation ; and against 
empirical logic, that the positive object of experience is a 
determination carved out of the indeterminate. It not 
only thus extends but modifies the logie of the definite : 
it brings out the indefinite given character of determinate 
experience, of relation (including contradiction), and of 
systemic or necessary unity quite as much as it empha- 
sises their character as determinate negations of the 
indefinite. 

Logic starts neither with pure being and non-being 
nor with determinate being and non-being but with ‘ this 
determinate,’ where detcrniinateness or ‘ thisness ’ is being 
or negation or their identity and the ‘ this ’ a transcendent . 
indefinite. This indefinite is determined into the relation 
in a judgment — identity and difference ; and so of affirm- 
ation and negation, neither is prior to the other, The 
necessity in reasoning again is in reference to this indefi- 
nite, whether taken as a given system of positions as in 
empirical logic, 'as a given system of analytic relations as 
in conceptualist logic, or as a given self-creating system 
of functions as in dialectic. 

Dialectic only shows that a given category was neces- 
sary : it does not create it and yet somehoto such prophecy 
after the event is synthetic knowledge. As however the 
inferential expectation of material truth is only probable, 
the ideal form of inference has to be distinguished from 
the material process. To conceptualist logic, this form of 
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analytic necessity is given and is smnehow applied to the 
matter of experience. To empirical logic, the material 
process — from particulars to partic dars — which is really 
indefinite is somehow definite. Kant shows that the terms 
of conceptualist logic are not merely given but are syn- 
thetic necessities, they being necessarily applicable to 
experience which however ia its particularity is unanti- 
cipable. So Spencer shows, against empirical logic that 
inference is not only a psychological transition but implies 
a consciousness of necessity or justification and that the 
given definite experience is but the Unknowable break- 
ing forth into tlie I’elation of difference. Both bring out 
the transcendent indefinite but both take it uncritically 
to bo real. But the indefinite is really a third category, 
beyond reality and negation, and thus not a transcenden- 
tal implicate only but a content of positive logic. It may 
be called unknowable negation or reality and so meta- 
physically we may deny the knowable world, not only in 
absolute intuition but in logical thought and we may 
conceive also determinate noumena or phenomena or 
both as real specifications of the indefinite. We may 
make a metaphysical use of the indefinite either way; 
and in reference to this indefinite, the distinction between 
necessity and fact, negation and position itself becomes 
indefinite. 

Two applications : — (i) all and same. In ‘ all A,’ the 
denotation determined by the definite connotation is 
definite as denying the indeterminate differences of the 
particulars which are still implied ; and ‘ some A ’ means 
not only this indefinite but also a definite, suggesting 
that the connotation of A is indefinitely modified by a 
determinative x. So subalternation may or may not be 
opposition. 

(ii) Negative conditional propositions. In logic of the 
definite, conditionals are admitted only as intending a 
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definite element explicitly against a mass of indefinite 
implication; and negation (i.e., indefinite negation) of 
this definite element is supposed only to yield abortive 
propositions. Yet such negation may be practically useful 
and so the negative hypothetical should be a definite 
form in logic. The indefinite disjunctive ‘ A is either B 
or not-B/ where not-B stapds for a definite or an indefi- 
nite positive or for nothing at all, is really negative in 
relation to the definite ‘ A is either B or C ’ and is in fact 
the very form of ultimate alternation between knowledge, 
and ignorance, between the definite and the indefinite. 



PLACE OE THE INDEFINITE IN LOGIC 


1. The purpose of this paper is to examine what 
modifications of logical doctrine would he necessitated by 
the admission of the indefinite in logic, side by side with 
definite position and definite negation. In logic which ordi- 
narily deals with the definite content of thouglit only, the 
indefinite is considered in at least three ways. It is some- 
times regarded explicitly as extralogical, as only something 
subjective or psychological whicli it is the purpose of the 
science to outgrow or supersede. Sometimes it is treated 
as provisionally definite ; both the uncertain and certain 
relation of the knowing faculty to the object is taken to 
yield definite forms of positive logic, tbe indefinite in fact 
being admitted as only an epistemological element of the 
definite content of logic.' In dialectic, it is taken as 
a definite function of truth itself, as the function of 
negation which is neither a mere epistemological element 
nor a static truth by itself but is still constructive of 
definite truth only. Our inquiry is whether and how 
logic should find place for the absolute indefinite as dis- 
tinct from the indefinite that is only constitutive of the 
definite and our p’im a justification for the inquiry 
is that there is such a thing as a metaphysic of absolute 
doubt — at least a philosophy of the irrational— -and that 
logic as the prolegomena to all science and metaphysics 


See ref. to Vonn--§ 19. 
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should not commit itself to the particular metaphysical 
faith in the finality of a definite system of truth. The 
indefinite has found in fact a place in metaphysics in 
many forms. To mention only a few at random, there is 
the ‘ negative matter ’ of Plato, the niaya of the Vedantists, 
and the siinyam or ‘ void ’ of the Buddhists. There is the 
notion of objective chance in Aristotle and of the inexpli- 
cable change of direction of the atoms of Lucretius, 
There is the conception of the indeterminate will, specially 
in the extreme form of iinmotived or irrational activity, 
as presented by a Duns Scotus, a Schopenhauer, or a 
Bergson and tliere is finally the Unknowable, whether of 
Kant or of Spencer. These notions are at present home- 
less in logic ; there is no category to express them and 
disputes arise in connexion with them in metaphysic 
which properly should have arisen in logic itself. 

2. It is necessary to begin by clearly defining the 
scope of logic as conceived here. Whatever may have 
been the origin of the science, in its present shite it can 
hardly be treated except mainly as a positive science 
distinct alike from psychology and the objective sciences 
and concerned with the most abstract principles, not only 
of all science, but of all philosophy. It deals with the 
object or content of all knowledge claimed as such and in 
this sense is an objective science, though the object here 
means all thinkables, subjective, objective, and absolute. 
It considers only the form of the object, not the matter 
and so its primary problem should be whether there is any 
form which is not matter at all, which is not determinate, 
which is undeniably presupposed in all determinate con- 
crete thought, accepted or disputed, which in fact — 
paradoxical as it may sound — is not affected even by the 
uncertainty of this problem. It is not the primairy purpose 
of logic to develop this form, if it can be discovered, into 
the ground-principles or categories of the several concrete 
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departments of thought. That would ])e committing 
oneself to a particular system of metaphysic; and logic, as 
prior to all metaphysic, can only indicate these by way 
of bringing out all that it does not deal with. For pur- 
poses of logic, in other words, it should be assumed that 
all intuitions that are claimed as such and all sciences and 
philosophies may be true ; it must be universal in the 
sense not only of presenting the form common to all that 
is claimed as knowledge hut also as presenting the form 
of all doubt and dispute. 

3. This view of logic is forced upon us by the circum- 
stance that it has to take account not only of the positive 
sciences but also of metaphysics. Metaphysics in re- 
opening the fundamental questions assumed to be settled 
in the sciences presents many alternative solutions of 
which it is not for logic to accept or reject any on 
the ground of commonsense, for the whole purpose of the 
science is to replace the rough and ready rule of 
the thumb. Epistemology was conceived by Kant as 
a prolegomena to all branches of knowledge claimed as 
such but it differs from logic as we conceive it here in 
so far as it itself represents a body of knowledge that 
is determinate or uncriticised, resting as it docs either on 
the authority of introspection or on that of traditional 
logic for the solution of the critical proldem without a 
prior criticism of these authorities themselves. This prior 
criticism, if undertaken, would yield us logic proper, with 
its absolutely abstract or fundamental character. If 
epistemology has not been able so far to maintain its role 
of a prolegomena and has come to be a mere chapter in 
some metaphysical system, dialectical or other, it is 
because it has not stripped itself, to start with, of all 
determinate presuppositions, because in fact it has not 
been fundamental enough. That the transcendental logic 
of Kant, for example, led to the positive dialectic logic of 
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Hegel only shows that the antithesis between transcen- 
dental and positive is not absolute in the sphere of the 
determinate. In both, the abstractions with which logic 
is taken to be conversant are taken to be constructive 
functions : they arc viewed as at once analytic and 
synthetic. In Kant, the analytic moment indeed remains 
transcendental in view of a consciousness of a limit to 
reason, of an indefinite thing-in-itself ; but this conscious- 
ness of the indefinite is not taken seriously to affect the 
epistemology itself. The definite unity of the self and 
its synthetic specification into a definite system of cate- 
gories are obviously suggested by the presuppositions of 
a particular system of motaphysic, viz., the developmental, 
and the indefinite itself is taken to be veal without criti- 
cism. Logic in our present conception however in 
endeavouring to supply the abstract form of epistemolo- 
gical knowledge itself would stand on a height of 
abstraction where the distinction of the transcendental 
and the positive is obliterated. The developmental 
principle has no necessary place in it any more than 
the principle of finished existence, for it has no right 
to build on a determinate metaphysical presupposition : 
the principle of logic should be absolutely abstract. 

4. Can we have such a science at all ? If we demand 
a criticism of epistemology, should we not demand a 
criticism of the criticism and so on ad infinitum ? 
Epistemology starts with a principle that it believes to be 
self-evident or necessary. If however a real doubt is cast 
on the principle, if the basis of intuition or axiom in 
general is challenged as it has been challenged, logic as 
such has no right to enter into the dispute and to take 
sides ; and so in criticising epistemology, it cannot stand 
on any so-called necessary or self-evident principle. To 
'Start with a determinate contingent principle would be 
equally absurd and so it can only stand on an 
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indeterminate principle which can indifferently he called 
necessary or contingent. This principle can be no other 
than the hare dualism of the definite and -indefinite, in 
which neither has even the specific implication of reality 
or unreality. A further criticism of this dualism is un- 
intelligible, for the negation of the principle is nothing 
other than the princiijle itself. 

5. To explicate this principle. The most abstract 
and comprehensive dualism that can be conceived is 
that between the definite and the indefinite. It is 
possible to show in the case of any other dualism 
that can be proposed that there is a third something 
beyond it. Kven in the case of being and non-being, 
one can cite an indefinite that is neither, call it the 
unknowable or freedom or whatever else. It is not 
necessary to pre.sent the dualism of definite and indefinite 
in the form of a judgmcMit ius a law of thought, for the 
law-form is only a form among forms ; the judgment is 
not the necessary logical unit in such logic as is conceived 
here. But if a law-form is detnandod for this principle — 
the word principle is sutficiently general in philosophical 
usage, it may he presented in the paradoxical form — the 
definite is not and is indefinite at once. It is similar to 
the dialectical principle of the identity of being and not- 
being but there is tin? difference that in the latter, more 
stress is laid in the last resort on the identity than on the 
difference between the oppo.sed terms : the synthesis of 
position and negation is uncritically taken to be only 
positive, and the final synthesis, riz., the absolute is taken 
as a positive system of truth. In the principle we have 
presented, equal stre.ss is laid on the identity and difference 
of the opposed terms ; what it amounts to is that the line 
between the definite and the indefinite is itself indefinite, 
that the minimum of difference from the indefinite that 
constitutes the abstract definite is a vanishing quantity. 
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G. The difference from the dialectical principle can 
be stated in another way. The ground principle of logic 
has been formulated in at least threi? ways— in the form 
of system or reason, in the form of relation or judgment, 
and in the form of an irrelative term, intuition or ex- 
perience. The identity of l>eing and non-being points t(* 
the conception of system as the ruling conception of 
dialectic. In conceptualist or iutuitionist logic, the funda- 
mental principle is best conceived as a relation between 
positive terms, i.c., as an ordinary judgment like ‘ this 
being is not another being.’ In empirical logic, an 
experience is the test of its own truth and so the basal 
principle may be tormulated as ‘ this determinate being 
(Mill) or this determinate becoming (Bain) which is not 
non-being.’ In the principle proposed for the logic of 
the indefinite, no preference is implied for any of these 
three forms. It is best put as a mere dualism or opposi- 
tion, definite and indefinite, the ‘ and ’ expressing 
apparently the very form of illogicality or the despair of 
knowledge. It really however expiesses the inadeejuacy 
of the three forms aforesaid. As against' the form of 
reason, the dialectical principli^, it indicates an alterna- 
tive-unreason — beyond reason : position and negation 
are not necessarily the moments of tlie positive ab.solute. 
As against the form of judgmeiit, the conceptualist 
principle as we may call it, it suggests that beyond deter- 
minate affirmation and negation, there is the indeterminate 
(though it may be practically useful) form of doubt or 
ignorance. As against the form of the irrelative determi- 
nate term — we call it the experiential principle provision- 
ally — it points out that the positive object of experience 
is always a determination carved out of the indeterminate. 
It suggests in fact that the indefinite has to be recognised 
as standing outside the term, the judgment, and the 
inference, that one should go beyond ordinary logic which 
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simply turns its back on (he outlying indefinite and looks 
to the definite as the sole content of thought. 

7. Such recognition of the indefinite implies not only 
an extension of logical doctrine : it involves also a material 
modification of (he logic of the definite. With 'regard 
to the term, for example, (he determinate object of ex- 
perience, our principle shows that (he boundaries that 
demarcate it from the surrounding indefinite are them- 
selves indefinite or indefinable, that the particularity of 
‘ this determinate ’ is something unique which can neither 
be taken as a separate definite category nor as a necessary 
determination of the universal and accordingly the ‘this* 
may be indifferently taken as either being (Mill) or as 
transition (Bain).' With regard to the judgment-form, it 
is pointed out that definite relation, affirmative and 
negative, is itself indefinite, that if relation is a given fact, 
the ‘ given-ness ’ is an indeterminate which can lie re- 
garded either as an abrupt positive or as a negation of 
tlie indefinite and tliat thi; negation of the indefinite is 
kndifferently affirmative or negative, i.e., the distinction 
between affirmative and negative is indefinable or in other 
words, contradiction is just as conceivable as otherwise.* 
With regard to the form of reasoning, our principle would 


‘ Within cmpii'iciHiii in fact i» reproduced the opposition bolAvewii the concep- 
timlistic and dialectic views of the prtnciinmn imlividnatinni:^. To conceptualist 
logic, individuality ns such is properly a utiicpic category of tl. ought, a simple 
ultimate thought, and there is sometimes a tendency to abolish it iiltogether. To 
dialectic, it is a construction through thought as a function, (i) In the empiricism 
of Mill, corresponding to the simple fhowjhi of ‘this,’ appears ‘ this ’ individual 
ejoperierice, this given simple being, (it) In Bain however, experience is taken to be 
a triusitiou ; properly no term is given but only a passage, a differentiation between 
terms. Individuality is only an arbitrary point in this transitional process ; it is a 
conflux of relations or generalities. Existence is admitted as a separate category, 
distinct from co-existence, sequence, and reseniblaiieo by Mill but not by Bain. These 
conflicting views only show that the unit-term or the individual is at once doflnito 
and indefinite, the latter aspect being systematically ignored in uidinary logic 

* Here within conceptualism is reproduced the opposition between empitical an 
dialectical vie'ivs of relation. To einpiricism, idation j;* n given cxpeiieuce ; the 
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indicate that syatem or necessary relation is as much a 
given fact as a negation of negation and that this negation 
of negation may be taken as equivalent to i)osition or 
negation indifferently.* 

8. 'With the Hegelians then, we admit the identity of 
being and non-being or necessity but hold that this 
necessity is itself a contingent fact. So the contradiction 
between being and non-being is to us as much an object 
of thought as their non-contrmliction : a contradictory 
judgment is neither inadmissible nor is merely a moment 
in the necessity of dialectical identity. So too the deter- 
minate ‘ this ’ has not simply being and negation in its 
constitution but also th(! indefinite or thc^ Unknowable. 

9. The indeterminate being or non-being with which 
Hegel starts is not the sam(5 as our indefinite. In the 
term, ‘ this determinate,’ ‘ this ’ is something unique to 


olcmentary rclatioiis of and cUffercure are taken uh nltimutu feelitigK. To 

dialectic;, it is tlie funvlion of iie^mtion, the ucgntioii of imnindiacy, the self-rlistine* 
tion of the given. Tlie conccplunliKt view nplits up into at lojist tw(» types : (i) rela- 
tion is an ultimate givc’ii thought and heva the ultimate difference between empiri- 
cism and iiituitionisni its a vaiiiHhitig one. All relation in fact is positive ; negation 
itself is hut pofjitive differenc** (it) l*Oi«itive relation and negative relation are 
co-ordinate : absence or void is a category side by siih* with existence. The given 
positive stands over aguiiisl its detinitc iicgation . the .primary difference is not 
difference between two positives but between position and negation, this negation 
being thiiR a sort of being or position. Thn.s the distinction between affirmation and 
negation becomes indefinable. Negation i.s not being and yot a sort of being. — 
These conflicting views show again that what is taken to bo definite relation in 
ordinary logic is really indefinite. 

. ^ The opposition between empiricism and conceptualism has to be traced as 
affecting the integrity of the dialectic view of byslem or necessary relation. To 
empiricism, system is no given being : the past does not ejeint in the present and yet 
the present is wliaf it is heat use of the past. The ground of present knowledge is 
always non-existent. To coiiuoptualisrii, the relation of ground and consequent is 
an eternally existent thought. The dialectic movement presents both these tenden- 
cies without reconciling tJicm. As the ground of itself (nafurtt naturans), systom 
is a transition, negation of negation, freedom— no existent being. As the consequence 
of itself (natiim nntnrnta)^ it is the cjuistcnt absolute, the truth that is thought 
through and through. This alternation of the dynamic and static aspects in dialectic 
points to the fact that system or reason is indefinite in its very constitution. 
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which neither the terms, Iwing nor non-bcing can be 
applied, though ‘ this-ness ’ or deterniinat being naay be 
taken as an identity of being and non-being. As consti- 
tutive of ‘ this-ness ’ then, the indeterndnate being or 
non-being of Hegel is still definite in our sense : ' this ’ as 
transcending ‘this-ness’ is unat.alysable, indefinable, or 
indefinite. ‘ This determinate ’ may thus be analysed into 
the three principles — the indefinite, being, and nen-being. 
In reference to the criticism of the Hc'gclian position that 
logic should start with determinate being rather than with 
pure being, wc hold that the indefinite, being, and non- 
l)eing can all he taken as tins starting point indifferently, 
these being all implied in ‘ this determinate.’ 

10. With reference to the judgment, our contention 
is that it is equally true to say that the terms are or are 
not constituted by their relation, that in it a given matter 
of fact, a ‘ this ’ which is neither definite being nor definite 
non-being is determined into a relation of terms, that 
the relation is at once identitv and diffennice in reference 

t' 

to this indefinite, and that apart from this indefinite, it is 
just as true to say that there is as that there is not neces- 
sary mutual implication between identity and difference, 
that the affirmative relation is and that it is not prior to 
the negative.' As to reasoning, the necessity implied in 


* Tho judgment ‘ A is B ’ 1ms boon understood in at least three ways: (i) A does 
not exist when A B exists, (u) A exists when A B exists, (iti) A exists because 
A B does not exist but is a function —the empirical, conceptualist, and dialectic 
views respectively in typical form. Taking (it), A is in the limit the unique * this,’* 
transcending the determination A B. As indeterminate, it is as much definite being 
as negation and thus {/) is justifiecl along with (ti). So in («t0» ^ function or 

negation, ts, constitutes A, the existent. Thus A or * this ’ is negation, being, and 
their identity in (i), (*e), (Hi), respectively: it is in (/) the not-given (iiot-now-giveii), 
in (li) tlie given and in (Hi) tho existent through not being given. A B then is (i) 
not A, (H) is not A abd yet in A, unci (tit) is A by being not A ; in other words, the 
negative relation is after the nthnnativc, co-ordinate ivith the' affirmative and before 
the affirmative in the three views. — All these variations of view-point to the 
circinnstanee that relation is at once definite and indefinite : the admission of the 
indefinite justifies and falsifies all those view^s. 
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the ‘ therefoh; ’ is taken by Hegel as the self-creating 
dialectic of truth itself, as the position created by the 
negation of negation. In empirical logic, it is taken to 
be the position contingently reached through other posi- 
tions, as a particular reached through particulars ; and in 
eonceptualist logic, it is the mere explication of a position 
by negation, as a rendering of a universal premise analyti- 
cally definite by an individualising minor premise. We 
however hold that the ne\v something reached in the 
conclusion is really a definition of the indefinite matter 
to whicli reasoning has reference and that the necessity 
is but a contingent fact in this reference. 

11. ' Hegelian Logic does not admit the indefinite but 
holds instead that dialectic necessitv is creative. Its 
strength lies liowevcr only in seeing that a real category 
of given experience teas necessary, not really in yielding 
any new category or creating it. Hence where it has 
sought to create, critics have only seen a dismal failure 
or found that it was a sort of prophesying after the event. 
This inability to create is in fact the implicit admii^sioa 
of the indefinite. What the critics do not brin" out 
however is that this retrospective prophecy, this seeing 
that a stage which has emerged ic<is necessary is a true 
seeing ; they have yet to explain why the dialectic exposi- 
tion which is noi at least explicitly aualytic,^^® the cate- 
gory deduced, how an apparent continuity between an 
old and new category is at all established by the mere 
"process of negation of negation. It is a form of the old 
question how what is anticipated by inference comes to 
be verified by experience and lo call it a more accident 
or to understand a pre-established harmony is simply to 
give up the problem of explanation. 

12. At the same time it is true that such anticipa- 
tions of inference are not sometimes verified, that only 
probable truths are reached actually by inference and 
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hence the justification for taking the inferential form 
as only an ideal and for distinguishing it from the 
material process of inference itself. This amounts on 
the one hand to the admission of the analytic necessity 
within this ideal form as itself given and as aoniehow 
applicable to the indefinite matter of experience and on 
the other to the view that the synthetic material process 
is a definite necessity inexplicably emerging out of the 
indefinite. In conceptualist logic, the definite analytic 
necessity within the syllogism is understood as the given or 
intuited ideal and error or uncertainty is taken as only the 
accident of application. In empirical logic where the ideal 
is nothing and the material process is all, it only amounts to 
saying that somehow as matter of fact we pass from parti- 
culars to other particulars which are sometimes verified. 

1:1. As against conceptualist logic, Kant holds that 
the forms of positive logic are not merely given but are 
synthetic a priori necessities at bottom, that their applica- 
bility to experience is not accidental but necessary, that 
however although matter in general is necessarily de- 
manded by form, what specifically the njatter Avill be is 
unknowable. The Kantian view thus brings out the 
latent implication of the indefinite in the intuiti'd charac- 
ter and applicability of the forms admitted in conceptua- 
list logic. As against empirical logic, Spencer j)oints out 
that unless logic is to lapse into psychology, the ideal 
form has to be taken as necessarily presupposed in the 
material process, that inference is inference only as 
ienplying the consciousness of justification or necessary 
ground, that tliis necessary ground or axiom is not only 
the consolidation of contingent experiences but has the 
implication of the inconceivability of the opposite and 
that experience taken as the given definite in empirical 
logic is really the indefinite breaking forth into the rela- 
, tion of difference. 
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11. Both Kant ami Spencer thus bring out the tran- 
scendent character of the indefinite hut both uncritically 
take this indefinite to be the unknowable reality. Against 
this liowever we hold that the indefinite may as well be 
called the unknowable negation, that in fact it is a third 
category side by side with position and negation, that it 
is as much immanent in the definite as transcendent, and 
that thei’efore it is not simply the transcendental implicate 
of definite logic but th(! content of positive logic itself. 

15. Our logic thus finds categoricis for widely differ- 
ent metaphysical notions of reality, for the notion of the 
knowable world as unreal in the last resort as well as for 
the notion of it as a real evolute in all the different senses 
in which it has beeti taken. Logic as here conceived 
renders intelligible the denial of the unique positive 
reality of the given, not only in the sense in which Hegel 
understands it who admits the reality and takes it to be 
constructc'd by negation, but also in the absolute sense. 
The assertion of tlui ultimate falsity of the world — falsity 
not only to absolute intuition but to logical thought it- 
self — is thus conceivable. In positive logic itself, not 
only is position to be conceived as negation of negation 
as it is conceived in dialectic : it is to be admitted also 
that negation of negation may be indefinite negation. 
At the same time we recognise that the indefinite mav 
be regarded as real and as embodied in the definite axioms 
and exj)eri(>nces that we start with as positively givpin. 
We admit the trvxth both of conceptualist and empirical 
logic or — what is the same thing — we can conceive 
the metaphysical view that determinate noumena nr 
phenomena or both side by side constitute reality. 
There is nothing finally to prevent us from conceiving 
that this immanent being is to the transcendent real 
indefinite a real mode, effect, or ol)j<5ctification, that the 
definite is a real specification of the indefinite. We thus 
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frankly make a positive use, lopfical and metaphysical, 
of the indefinite, unlike Kant and Spencer who while 
deprecating such positive use of the indefinite view it 
implicitly as the rpal. Conflicting epistemological notions 
are also thus logically conceivable : both necessity and 
fact can be understood alike as an emanation and evolute 
of the indefinite, and each may be regarded as the 
other — i. e., necessity may be taken as an inexplicable 
fact, as the positive stress of the indefinite real and given 
fact may be viewed as implying negation of an indefinite 
negation. 

16, The general implications of our principle — the in- 
definite and definite ai*e and are not one — have been 
brought out as demarcating the logic of the indefinite 
from other types of logic. The bearing of it on some 
details taken at random may be discussed by way of 
further elucidation. 

17. Conception of all and some. Logic as dealing 
with the most abstract content of thought, definite 
and indefinite, has no direct interest in developing the 
determinate categories of the several departments of 
knowledge. If it refers to quantity then, even in the 
vague form of all and some, it is only by way of bringing 
out what it does not deal with. The primary question is 
whether it starts with the determinate or the indeter- 
minate and our answer is that the starting point is ‘ this 
determinate,’ where ‘this* is the unique indefinite. The 
difference of the definite and indefinite being itself in- 
definable, the difference of the determinates from one 
another is also indeterminate in the last resort. From the 
side of the definite as fixed hy language, we deny this 
indeterminate difference which we are conscious of, by 
using the word ‘ all ’ : the connotation is primarily meant 
as definite, in view however of the indeterminate differ- 
ences of the particulars constituting the denotation. The 
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word ‘ some ’ on the contrary primarily means this 
indeterminate difference in view of the definite connota- 
tion, The secondary accompaniment in each case is 
affected hy the primary intention. We have said that 
the definite and the indefinite are not only different hut 
identical and so the indefinite denotation of ‘ all A ’ — in- 
definite as fixed by connotation and not by enumeration 
— is itself a definite function or form in loi?ic ; and the 
definite connotation [of ‘ some A’ — viz., the connotation of 
A — is itself rendered indefinite, ‘ some A ’ being equivalent 
to ‘ all A / ’ where x is an indefinite determination of A. 
In so far then as we say that the definite is not the 
indefinite, subalternation may be regarded as an opposition 
and not so in so far as we admit their identity : the truth 
of ‘ all ’ both denies and admits the truth of ‘ some.’* 
This only means that quantity-difference which is in the 

* There arc the two ordinary views: (») ‘some’ means ‘nof all,’ (tt) ‘some * 
does not deny ‘air— i.t?. (*■) ‘ some ’ is a definite negation of ‘all/ (») ‘some* is 
indefinite. In both views, ‘ some ’ is taken a.s both definite and indefinite in a sense, 
e.fir., in (t), though it means ‘ not all/ it is indefinite which individuals and how many 
are meant. — Still it is held that this indefiniteness is only subjective : to logic, it 
means the definite ‘ not all,’ definite because ‘ not all A ’ moans * all Aj? i. c., the 
connotation of A as qualified by an unknown but real adjective x. In (ii), though 
’some,* is indefinite as not denying ‘all,’ it means definitely at least one individual 
having the connotation of the class : the indefinite is thus provisionally treated as 
definite in logic. The second view does not assume what the first does that 
‘ some A * is necessarily equivalent to another universal, viz., Am j and the first 
does not assume what the second does that any individual A is definitely known 
to have the predicate B in the judgment ‘ some A is B/ The first would assert 
‘ some A is B’ on the two definite grounds (1) that at least one individual A 
has been found to be not B and (2) that the real connection of B is not with 
A but with A.r. The second would assert it on the ground (I ) that at least one 
A is B and (2) that other A’s are either B or not*B. The first emphasises the 
defect of connotation (A should be determined into A«), ».e., indefiniteness of the 
connotation which is taken to bo definite in ‘ all A ' and the second emphasises the 
indefiniteness of the denotation in ‘some A’ which is already indefinite in ‘all A/ 
though the point is provisionally ignored there. ‘AHA’ in fact is both definite and 
indefinite, definite in connotation and indefinite in denotation. ‘ Some A/ as indefinite 
in connotation (A = Aaj) is a negation of ‘all A’j but ‘some A/ as indefinite in 
denotation is no negation of ‘ all A,’ the indefinite being indefinitely related to the 
indefinite. — The recognition of the indefinite as a logical, and noc merely a subjective, 
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object or content of thought and not merely psycho- 
logical is itself indefinite and that these contradictory 
views about ‘ all ’ and * some ’ may be both true. Logic 
should consider this fact of alternation only ; it should 
not be its business to develop the quantitative doctrine 
itself into some sort of logical algebra or geometry. Nor 
is it its business to settle the psychological or meta- 
physical question of the concept, although in thus defining 
its own business, it would indirectly indicate the germs 
of the concrete solutions of the questions that have been 
presented. 

18. Negative conditional propositions . — Can condi- 
tional propositions be negative ? (1) There are the 

opposite views about the hypothetical proposition — (a) As 
distinct from the categorical, its sole function is to 
express the logical or objective dependence of one relation 
on another. Non-dependence is no objective relation 
at all and requires no logical form to express it. The 
consciousness of it is purely privative : that I cannot 
connect a consequent with an antecedent is a mere sub- 
jective incapacity. There is therefore no negative 
hypothetical. (6) It may be contended however that 
in any case the negative categorical is allowed in view 
(we need not discuss the extreme view according to which 
no negative relation is admitted in logic), i.c., the negative 
relation is admitted as objective, though it may be with 
the implied assumption that it is equivalent to a definite 
affirmative which may not be known yet. As a logical 
form then, the negative categorical is admissible where 

dlemoiii brings out tho truth of both the views of ‘ some ’ and ‘ all.* The logic of the 
indefinite thus uot only makes coiifiicting logical doctrines intelligible : it points out 
the essential indeteruiiuutciiess of the concept, and the really extralogical character 
of quantity — showing that logic is here uselessly racked with disputes about what 
as outside its scope must bo disputed and indicating that the doctrine of quantity 
is capable of being developed, uot only from the side of the determinate but also 
from that of the indeterminate. 
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subjectively there is the ignorance of its affirmative 
equivalent. Now there should be a ditt'erence between 
the dependence of an affirmative consequent and that of 
a negative consequent on a given antecedent. The 
quality of the dependence itself varies with the quality 
of the consequent and hence a negative hypothetical 
should be admitted if a negative categorical is 
admitted. To be negative the hypothetical need not 
express non-dependence but only dependence of 
a negation. 

19. The dispute here really turns on whether the 
quality of the dependence is affected by the quality of the 
consequent. Where we do not know yet what affirmation 
is equivalent to the negative consequent, should we say 
that the hypothetical proposition itself is negative ? 
Should we express the state of knowledge thei’e by a 
hypothetical form at all ? We take the example — ‘ if 
the keys cannot be found in this room after careful seai’ch, 
they are not here.’ I do not know inhere the keys are 
then and still it may be useful to express tlie circumstance 
in the negative hypothetical form : I need not waste 
time searching for them further in this room for the reason 
stated. But it is urged in the first view that what is 
expressed in this proposition is only something subjective : 
there is no objective connexion between the antecedent 
and the consequent, the absence of the keys here being 
not conditioned by the fruitless search. But this only 
means that the keys have not been removed from the room 
in consequence of the fruitless search. The absence of 
the keys need not however mean this positive removal 
and may yet be a useful truth that is inferred from, *.e., 
is conditioned by the fruitless search as its reason or 
ground. It is not the content of mere ignorance. Mere 
ignorance, it may be said, need not be expressed in logic : 
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The proposition about the keys is useful and yet is not the 
expression of an objective dependence of a positive fact. 
Should this intermediate state of consciousness between 
mere ignorance and positive objective knowledge be 
expressed in logic ? Venn has pointed out the fallacy of 
over-objectification in logic ; to him, logic deals with the 
passage from the subjective to the objective. We hold 
that logic as dealing with object in the abstract sense of 
content of thought can never o»<?;’-objectify and that the real 
truth of Venn’s view is that logic deals with the passage 
from the indefinite to the definite in the object. The 
useful knowledge about the keys which is not yet positive 
objective knowledge has a content or object distinct alike 
from the absolutely indefinite and useless content of 
ignorance and from the definite object of the positive 
knowledge of the whereabouts of the keys : it is at once 
indefinite and definite and as sucii should have a logical 
expression. The logic of the indefinite would therefore 
admit the negative hypothetical and point out that its 
logical status is indefinite — somewhere intermediate be- 
tween he forms of positive knowledge and absolute 
ignorance, and a stage removed in point of definiteness 
from the negative categorical judgment. The negative 
categorical is already the explicit objective embodiment 
of partial ignorance : it assigns a provisional being to 
negation in relation to a position. In an affirmative hypo- 
thetical also, the ooitlingeiU being of the relation in the 
coiijequent is such an explicit objective embodiment of 
partial ignorance : the assertory being of the categorical 
relation is modified by a negation into a possibility. The 
negative hypothetical then is an objective embodiment of 
a double ignorance or negation but is still in view of a 
position and therefore useful. 

20. It may be noted in passing that the issues here 
are similar to those which arise in the Vedantic discussion 
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of the illusion of illusion.' An illusion being positively 
gioen has an ‘ indescribable being’ according to A^edauta, 
even .when it is corrected. Has the illusion of illusion 
such a being also ? A compromise between plain yes and 
no is given by some Vedantists, vis., that the illusion of 
illusion is given in a way dilferent from, i.e., more indefi- 
nitely than illusion itself, A similar difficulty may be 
pressed against Bradley’s view of the negative judgment. 
It presupposes, he says, not a full-formed afiB.rmative 
judgment but only a question. What is the nature of the 
question ? He himself takes it to be onlg psychological, 
an ideal suggestion, a floating idea. Bosanquet however 
would take it as a logical content, a rudimentary disjunc- 
tion. Sigwart would call it a rudimentai’y positive judg- 
ment — a merely given relation. They all admit that 
a full affirmative judgment need not be presupposed by 
the negative and yet ivhal precisely do they contend 
about? It is really somewhere intermediate between the 
conlent of thought and the mere })sychologieal fact of 
thought. This transitional something between the defi- 
nitely psychological and the definitely logical can only be 
taken cognisance of in such logic as has been conceived in 
this paper. 

21. (2) As to the disjunctive proposition, the ordi- 

nary view is that it cannot be negative in the disjunctive 
form. The definite element in ‘ A is either B or C ’ is 
that A is in B and C taken together and sometimes the 
definite side is pushed further to imply the mutual ex- 
clusion of B and 0. There is indefiniteness then at least 
as to loMoh of the two, B and C, is predieated of A : the 
disjunctive is so far an explicit embodiment of partial 
ignorance. It would be held then that ‘ A is either not 

' Something is believed to be real, it is next taken to be illusory, and then again 
on closer observation it may be pronounced not illusory. What does ‘ not illusory ’ 
tlieau 
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B or not C ’ is not the logical denial of ‘ A is either B 
or C,’ for if the ignorance-element in both is considered, 
there is no denial, an indefinite being only indefitiitely 
related to an indefinite, and if the knowledge-element in 
both is considered, B plus C is either the same as or a 
part of not-B plus not-C. In reference to the knowledge- 
element however, we intend to point out as in the case 
of sub-alternation that if the connotative side as distinct 
from the denotative side of B and 0 is considered, there 
is an intelligible sense in which B plus G may he taken 
as the negative of not-B plus not-C. 

22. Those who hold that ‘ A is either B or C ’ does not 
deny that A may he both really point to this conno- 
tative side ; the precise relation between the denotations 
of B and 0 may remain indefinite according to them 
when the disjunctive is asserted. From this standpoint 
then ‘ either not B or not C ’ would bo doubly indeter- 
minate. In ‘ A is either B or C,’ it is only affirmed that 
the connotations of B and C are compatible with that of 
A. 'Phis compatibility is a definite logical content but 
the mutual relation of B and C is indefinite ; the mutual 
relation of not-B and not-C then would he doubly 

•7 

indefinite. The problem is to find out the value of this 
double indefiniteness. 

23. We may distinguish our position here from at 
least four positions that may be conceivably advanced. 
(I) It may be held that the negation of the indefinite 
‘ either B or C ’ in the form ‘ either not-B or not-C ’ has 
nothing definite in it and is absolutely useless. (2) There 
is just the opposite view that ‘ either not-B or not-C ’ is 
the same as ‘ either B or C,’ B and C lieing already exclu- 
sive. (3) Or it may he held that the mutual exclusion 
of B and C is indefinite in ‘ cither B or C,’ and that * either 
not-B or not-C ’ makes this definite, that it amounts to a 
more definite affirmation and is therefore no negation at 
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all : it is an fx/rn afllrniation, an added truth side by side 
with the fleftnito truth of ‘ either B or C.’ Or (i) it may 
he urged that this extra affirmation is a development of 
‘ either B or C ’ rat her than an accretion, that it is un- 
doubtedly a negation ])ut amounting to an affirmation. 
‘ Either not B or not C ’ is taken as (1) no logical form at 
all or (2) as identical with ‘ either B or C ’ or (3) as 
different from it hut not a denial of it or (4) as a denial 
of it that amotints to a definite affirmation which is at 
once same and different. Our position however is that 
‘ either not B or not C ’ is the form of the indefinite 
denial of ‘ either B or C.’ It is denial of the definite 
element in it-»/;r., the compatibility of B anti of C with 
A : that the compatibility itself is partial or indefinite, is 
not definite is pointed out by ‘ A is either not B or not C.’ 
As the denial of what is believed to bo a definite element in 
* A is either B or C,’ it is itself believed in and is nof. dumb 
ignorance : it has a useful content wdiich yet is not posi- 
tive, not the same as the given affirmative nor something 
coordinate with it, nor a negation amounting to a definite 
positive. 

24. That ‘ A is either not B or not C ’ is the negation 
of ‘A is either B or C ’ may be shown in another way. 
The ordinary form given of its negation is ‘ A is neither B 
nor C.’ This however states more than the mere negation 
which should be simply ‘ A 'n\^iy be neither.’ If not-B and 
not-C are understood as the negation of the connotative 
side of B and C, ‘ A is either not-B or not-C ’ is equivalent 
to ‘ A is either B or C or neither,’ w'hich means precisely 
that A may be neither. 

25. In speaking of a logical form being useful, w'e 
have assumed only for the sake of the argument that the 
merely privative judgment, the expression of mere ignor- 
ance is useless. It is necessary now to point out that 
the word useful is itself a question-begging term ; it 
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dogmatically assumes that the knowing self ought to move 
towards more and more determinate truth. This assump- 
tion itself may be questioned and the logical impulse may 
be taken to be satisfied in the correction of the given error 
of deterrainateness, not in the attainment of new determi- 
nations, in getting rid of the limitation of the definite and 
not in securing increase of definiteness, in the direction 
of the indefinite and not in that of the definite, — freedom 
or the absolute state being reached either way. In this 
‘ undefining ’ process, as we may call it, it is not even 
necessary that empirical truth should be held fast provi- 
sionally. All doubt, including what is taken to be the 
most irresponsible form of it — oiz.^ absolute scepticism, 
would be useful in this connexion, though there might be 
grades of usefulness here also. Logic, conceived to deal 
with the bare dualism of the definite and indefinite can 
make room for either kind of usefulness or truth. 

26. This may be presented in terms of the disjunctive 
proposition. The proposition ‘ A is either B or C ’ or 
neither may be taken as equivalent to ‘ A is either B or 
not-B, the bare form of the Excluded Middle. Now this 
form may be taken (1) as absolutely useless, a joke, the 
mere form of ignorance ; (2) as the limiting form of dis- 
junction, and therefore a particular case of disjunction, 
giving us the form of truth, i.e., of the universe as con- 
structed by thought out of the unique given ; (3) as the 
form of the determinate — determinate position and nega- 
tion as co-ordinate — present in all particular disjunctions ; 
or (4) as the abstract form of truth developed in all 
concrete disjunctions, in all grades of determinate know- 
ledge. Not-B in these views is (1) nothing logical at all, 
(2) logical only in relation to the unique but definite 
‘ given-ness ’ of B, (3) a positive logical content side by 
side with B, and (I) the logical implication of B, as B is 
of not-B. In conformity to what we have said above, m t 
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hold that not-B is something logical, though not definite : 
it is the logically useful indefinite. ‘A is either B or not-B’ 
is a logical negative of ‘ A is either B or C,’ utterly in- 
determinate in contrast with it but determinate as express- 
ing the fundamental logical principle of the disjunction 
of the definite and indefinite, the form of the knowable- 
unknowable, the form of mystery rather than of absolute 
truth, the limiting mystery of all philosophy. 



Review and Criticism of Dr. James Ward’s 
“ Psychology ” ' 

BY 

P. K. Ray, D. Sc. (Lond. & Edin.) 

I. Important Points. II. Does Consciousness imply an Object 
as well as a Subject, a Not-self as well as a Self, both in a non-pheno- 
menal sense ? 


I. Empohtant Points. 

§ 1. Standpoint of Psychology : the subject-matter of 
Psychology. Has Psychology a subject-matter like 
Botany or Chemistry ? What is the relation of Psychology 
to Physical Science? What is its relation to Philosophy 
and Metaphysics ? 

The subject-matter of Psychology is the whole of 
experience of the individual subject. All the facts of the 
consciousness of the individual subject — both actual and 
possible — may be dealt with by the psychologist. 
Whatever is not part of his actual or possible experience 
does not come under Psychology. Knowledge is a subject 
for Psychology so far as it is part of the individual’s 
consciousness. Thus regarded, the knowledge of the 
individual — as for instance of the external world — has 
a beginning and a growth and may have an end if the 
consciousness of the individual comes to an end. 

Psychology treats of all objects as related to the indivi- 
dual subject and is not therefore a special science like 


^ Encyclopajdia Britannica, 9th Edition, Vol. XX, pp. 87 to 86. 
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Botany treating of a specified portion of objects apart from 
their relation to the individual subject. The standpoint of 
Psychology is thus individualistic. It treats of facts as 
existing in the individual’s consciousness — not in the 
consciousness of this or that individual but of an ‘objective’ 
individual as it were. Whatever is or may be part of 
the experience of the individual belongs to Psychology. 
Psychology is objective in the sense that its facts and prin- 
ciples are true for all individual subjects — and it is subjec- 
tive in the sense that it treats of facts or phenomena as 
related to the individual subject. It differs from the physi- 
cal sciences, as the latter treat of phenomena of objects 
apart from any reference to the individual subject. For 
these sciences the objects exist by themselves and would 
exist even if there were no percipient individual subjects 
in the world. Those sciences are called objective in a 
double sense — objective in the first place as treating of 
objects apart from or abstracted from the individual 
subject and objective in the second place as true for an 
objective or universalised human consciousness. In the 
second sense of objective, they agree with Psychology and 
as they do not treat of the subject they have been 
specially called non-subjective or objective sciences. 

A psychologist is not committed, in virtue of his 
psychological standpoint of the treatment of experience, 
to any particular philosophical or metaphysical theory in 
regard to Self or External World. He may be an idealist 
like Berkeley or Fichte or a realist like Hamilton or 
Spencer. His psychology would neither prove nor disprove 
the reality of the External World or of the Self as tran- 
scendental or meta-empirical. Psychology has nothing to 
say about the “pure Self,” “the extra-mental world,” — 
“the thing-in-itself,” “the transcendental object or 
subject.” It treats only of the empirical subject and 
the empirical object. It traces the origin and growth of 
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this distinction. It analyses the contents of the subject 
and object as part of the individual’s consciousness. What 
lies beyond such consciousness is extra-psychological. The 
pure Self and the transcendental Object or the pure not- 
self are non-entities for Psychology. 

Psychology thus treats of both internal and external 
experience. It is not correct to say that Psychology treats 
only of the objects of internal experience. The distinction 
of internal and external is primarily applicable to pheno- 
mena within the body and those outside the body. Its 
application to what exists in relation to the mind or the 
individual subject and what does not so exist is inaccurate. 
The objects of experience are distinguished into internal 
and external ; and the distinction is therefore a psychologi- 
cal one. Psychology has to explain its origin and nature. 

The distinction between mental and material pheno- 
mena is also not one that can distinguish Psychology from 
Physical Science. All phenomena as objects of individual 
experience, come under Psychology Material phenomena 
are objects of our experience ; only they are regarded 
apart from any individual subject. The same phenomena 
regarded in relation to the individual subject form the 
subject-matter of Psychology. Thus there is no sharp line 
of demarcation between the phenomena of mind and the 
phenomena of matter. They are all objects of the indivi- 
dual’s experience. Light, colour, sound, heat, etc., are 
objects of our sense-perception and form alike the subject- 
matter of Psychology and Physical Science — in the former 
as related to the subject, in the latter as abstracted from 
it and regarded as existing apart from it. 

§ 2. The ultimate constituents of Mind. 

According to Dr. Ward the ultimate constituents are 
attention, feeling (pleasure or pain) and presentations. 

These three elements are present in every concrete 
mental state or psychosis. 
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'Attention is an activity of Self. 

Pleasure is a passive state of Self accompanying a 
sensory presentation and leading to a motor presentation. 

Presentations are ideas of sense, passive or active. 

A sensation is a complex mental phenomenon consisting 
of a presentation and feeling (pleasure or pain). 

A movement is a complex mental phenomenon consist- 
ing of feeling, attention and a motor presentation or idea 
of movement. 

Attention is required both for sensory and motor 
presentations — both for sensations and movements. 

Without attention, no mental state, not even a sensation 
is possible. 

Attention being an immanent activity of Self is never 
presented. Tt is not therefore an object that can be 
perceived or reproduced or thought of. It is known by its 
effects. It produces .sensations and movements and is 
known through these. It cannot be directly known by 
itself. Peeling is a purely subjective state of Self. It 
cannot therefore be an object of consciousness or percep- 
tion. It cannot be reproduced or thought of. It is known 
by its effects, namely, movements. It cannot be directly 
known by itself. 

A presentation is any idea, sensory or motor, of which 
Self is conscious. 

No consciousness is possible without a Self and a 
presentation related to it as an object. 

Subject (or Self) and object and the implied relation 
of presentation between them are the minimum elements 
of a mental state or psychosis. 

Every mental state, however simple, implies a subject 
and an object presented to the subject. 

The relation of presentation means that the subject is 
conscious of the object. 

The subject implied by a conscious mental state is not 
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the empirical subject, for the latter is also an object, that 
is, a presentation or idea of which the subject is conscious. 
This subject is called by Dr. Ward the pure Self. “ By 
pure Ego or subject,” says Dr. Ward, “ it is proposed to 
denote the simple fact that everything mental is referred 
to a Self ” (p. 39, 1st column). 

What is this Self ? What is its origin and nature ? Is 
it necessary for Psychology to assume it ? Is it known ? 
If so, how ? It is supposed to be that to which all feelings 
or mental phenomena are presented. It is therefore itself 
never presented and known. It is not the same as . the 
empirical ego or subject which is a complex of presentations 
to the Self or “ pure Ego or subject,” Avhich is, in fact, 
an object distinguished from the empirical object but 
which, like the latter, is presented to the Self. 

The question. What is the nature and origin of “ the 
pure Ego or subject,” is metaphysical and does not belong 
to Psychology. The pure Ego is the presupposition of all 
conscious phenomena or feelings and is not an object of 
knowledge or experience. Cf. Kant, “ The synthetical 
unity of apperception.” 

The question. Whence is consciousness, does not like- 
wise belong to Psychology. 

The distinction of empirical subject and object is a 
psychological one. It is in fact a distinction between 
objects that are presented to the Self and implies therefore 
a pure Ego or subject. 

Psychology does not inquire into the origin of conscious- 
ness, just as Biology does not inquire into the origin of 
life, Physics into the origin of matter, and Geology into 
the origin of the earth. 

Psychology starts with mental states or psychical life 
as given and analyses it into its ultimate elements and can 
no more account for them than Physics can account for 
the existence of matter or Biology for the existence of life. 
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Whether the empirical subject and object presuppose 
transcendental subjective and objective reality respec- 
tively, whether they presuppose only one such reality or 
more, and if one, whether it is a subjective or an objective 
reality or whether they presuppose nothing as pan-pheno- 
menalists hold, are questions which ' sychology cannot 
answer. They belong to Metaphysics. From the psycho- 
logical standpoint of experience, they cannot be answered. 
Attempts have been made to answer them by a metaphy- 
sical treatment of experience. Metaphysics attempts to 
discover the presuppositions of consciousness and thus to 
pass beyond its empirical limits. Metaphysics, therefore, 
by its very nature cannot verify its conclusions by ex- 
perience. What makes experience itself possible cannot 
be an object of experience. The self and the not-self oi 
the Dualist or the self -conditioning and self- limiting subject 
of the Monist are not object of consciousness or experience 
and they are ’ presupposed or assumed hypothetically tc 
account for the origin and growth of psychical life oi 
consciousness. They can be justified only by the method 
by which hypotheses ai-e justified in science. Their validitj 
depends on their being able to explain our total experienc€ 
and on their being shown to be the only tenable hypotheses, 
all other suppositions being shown to be untenable. 

§ 3. Dr. Ward’s theory of a pure Ego or subject foi 
Psychology : — 

No mental phenomenon is possible unless it is present 
to a subject. 

(1) This subject is not a series of mental phenomena 
for the series is not possible without such a subject. 

(2) This subject is not any member of the series ; foi 
no member of the series, as single phenomenon, is pos- 
sible without a subject. 

(3) This subject must therefore be a term different 
and distinct from, though related to, the series. 
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This subject is the term to which every member of the 
series must be presented in order to become a mental 
phenomenon or object of consciousness. 

This subject is called by him “ pure Ego or subject.” 
It denotes the simple fact that everything mental is refer- 
red to a Self. This psychological conception of a Self or 
subject is not by any means identical with the metaphysi- 
cal conceptions of a soul or mind-atom, or of mind-stuff 
not atomic (p. 39, 1st column). 

Mind in Psychology m<‘,ans this subject plus the series 
of feelings or mental phenomena. It does not mean the 
feelings apart from the subject nor does it mean the 
subject apart from the feelings. 

§ 4. Dr. Ward’s theory of object for Psychology: — 

! Object in Psycliology is any idea or presentation of 
which the subject is conscious. 

A presentation is the qualitative aspect of a sensation 
or the idea of a movement, of which the subject is con- 
scious. The former is called sensory and the latter motor 
l^esentation. A sensation has two elements (or aspects 
or properties) namely, (1) the element of pleasure or pain 
which is a purely subjective state of the self, not capable 
of presentation, representation or thinking, and (2) the 
element of qmlity distinguishing one sensation from 
another. This element, when discriminated and assimi- 
lated, becomes an idea or presentation to the subject. 
This sensory presentation is a psychological object as 
distinguished from an ob.ect that may be supposed to 
exist independently of mind. 

The psychological object is thus an element of a sensa- 
tion which has become the object of consciousness. 

All sensations whatever liave this presentative or quali- 
tative element and may, after discrimination and assimila- 
tion, yield psychological objects. 

Psychologically sensations are thus objective. It is 
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from sensations that we get our first objects. Sensations 
are not mere pleasures and pains. They have qualitative 
elements which distinguish them from one another and 
which, after due discrimination and assimilation, yield 
objects. 

Consciousness is at first in a confused state, consisting 
of more or less indistinguishable presentations of the 
various senses. This confused state becomes gradually 
differentiated and yield, according to the principle of 
progressive specification, the different presentations of 
sounds, colours, smells, etc. 

§ 5. Dr. Ward’s view of primordial facts of 
mind : — 

(1) Non-voluntarily attending to changes 
in the sensory continuum [cognition ;] 

(2) being in consequence either pleased 

A subject J or pained [feeling]; and 

(o) by voluntary attention or “ innerva- 
tion” producing changes in the motor 
continuum [conation]. 

The subject is possessed of the one power of attention 
and of variously distributing this attention which deter- 
mines partly the intensity of presentation. 

The most fundamental distinction for psychology is 
the distinction between the subject and the object — the 
subject as acting and feeling and the object as receiving 
its activity. 

§ 6. Dr. Ward’s theory of attention : — 

Attention is not a presentation. It is an activity of 
the subject and is known through its effects upon the 
object. 

§ 7. Dr. Ward’s theory of pleasure and pain : — 

Pleasure and pain are purely subjective states of the 
subject and cannot be presented. They are known by 
their effects and not directly by themselves. 
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§ 8. Dr, Ward’s theory of the origin of voluntary or 
purposive movements : — 

These have their origin, according to him, in the move- 
ments of emotional expression. 

Pain is more connected with movement than pleasure 
and the movement soon becomes purposive. 

According to Ward pre.sentations are either of sensory 
objects or of motor objects. 

§ 9. Dr. Ward’s theory of presentation : — 

The individual mind grows and its presentations become 
gradually differentiated and complex. 

At the beginning the pre.sentations are indistinguish- 
able and form a confused mass. 'J'hey are not separated 
from one another but form a continuous whole. The 
field of consciousness of a psychological organism is a 
continuous whole — it is one and continuous. 

Psychology cannot discover the genesis of this 
continuous consciousness. But starting with consciousness 
as one and continuous, as homogeneous and indistinguish- 
able, it traces its gradual differentiation and the develop- 
ment of the different presentations. 

The organic sensations represent the earliest presenta- 
tions. By their modifications through the special senses, 
the higher presentations are produced. The sensations 
differ in intensity, in quality and in massiveness (or 
extensity). The variations in intensity are continuous. 
So ' also are the variations in quality. Sounds, smells, 
tastes, colours form at first a confused mass. As attention 
is directed to the confused mass, differentiation is 
produced in this mass and single sensations are the result. 
Further attention produces further differentiation and 
what was simple appears compound and what was con- 
fused becomes more clear and distinct. By this process, 
the various sensations of the different senses become 
differentiated: sounds are differentiated from colours 
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as well as from each other, smells from tastes and from 
one another. The law of irtental growth is from the 
simple to the complex, from the vague and indefinite 
to the clear and definite. The outline of the field of 
consciousness is gradually filled up. One presentation 
is continuous with another presentation ; and all sensa- 
tions with one another. All the presentations are really 
facts or differentiations of the one continuous and total 
field of consciousness. This field of consciousness is called 
by Dr. Ward “ objective continuum ” {the totum 
objectivum). 

If sensations could be magnified, what appears single 
and simple to ordinary consciousness would appear com- 
pound and complex ; and what appears detached would 
appear continuous. 

The Law of Progressive Development or Specialisation 
is as true of mental growth as of plants and animals. 
A glance at a flower gives at first only a blank presenta- 
tion. A second glance partly fills it up. A third glance 
gives further particulars. Thus by repeated glances is 
obtained a complex presentation of the flower with its 
various parts and characters. 

A presentation is not merely the difference between 
two states of the mind as held by Bain and his school. 
It has a unity and individuality of its own. A fixed idea 
is a presentation which does not change. It may im- 
manate over and influence the whole consciousness. 

The Theory that a presentation is a difference or 
transition between two mental states, entirely overlooks 
the fact that no difference is possible unless there are 
two objects and that each of the objects is a presentation. 
Each object or presentation must first be known and 
recognised before a difference between the two objects 
can be possible or known. Knowing means (1) recognis- 
ing a single object and (2) comparing one object with 
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another or referring an object to the class to which it 
belongs. Knowledge of single presentations is necessary 
before they can be referred to their respective classes. 
Bain’s theory of objects or presentations entirely overlooks 
the first meaning of knowing 

§ 10. Dr. Ward’s Theory of Subconsciousness. 

The term “ subconscious ” i.s better suited to denote 
the facts under this head than the term “unconscious.” 
“ Subconscious states are presentations lacking the intensity 
requisite in the given distribution of attention to change 
that distribution appreciably ” (p. 48, 1st column). 

“Subconscious presentations may tell on conscious life, 
although lacking either the differences of intensity or the 
individual distinctness requisite to make them definite 
features.” 

The conception of “ subcon.scious states ” implies that 
all mental states are not presented to consciousness within 
its field of view, that consciousness has, as it were, a 
threshold and a background or a surface with depths 
(as in the case of a sea), that conscious presentations 
occupy the field, the threshold or the surface, and that, 
as they lack attention, they go beyond the field or into 
the background or sink into the depths under the 
surface. It is of course difficult to say when the sub- 
conscious states become completely “ unconscious.” 

The existence of mental states as subconscious Is 
inferred from their effects on conscious life. 

The attempt to substitute “ mental dispositions, capa- 
cities or faculties” for “subconscious states” is only 
another way of admitting that there are states of the 
mind of which we are not conscious. For a capacity, 
disposition or faculty is also a state different from a 
conscious state which it may produce— the difference 
being in the degree of intensity and other characters. 

^ Wundt regards conscious states and subconscious states 
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as corresponding to nervous functions ; and when the latter 
stop, the former also disappear. The degree of conscious- 
ness corresponds to the intensity of the nervous function. 
Mill regards conscious states as corresponding to a 
certain degree of intensity of the nervous changes below 
which there are no mental states at all. He thus refers 
all so-called unconscious mental states to the states of 
the nerves lacking the degree of intensity required to 
produce even the minimum degree of consciousness. 
There is a difference between Mill’s theory and Wundt’s, 
According to the latter, psychical and psychological 
functions correspond to one another, they are as it were, 
parallel to each other, one ceasing when the other ceases. 
This also appears to be Herbert Spencer’s theory and has 
been called the Doctrine of Parallelism. Mill’s theory 
does not presuppose any such parallelism or corres- 
pondence but regards the mental or conscious states as 
emerging at a certain point of the intensity of the nervous 
activity, below’ which there are no mental states at all. 

§ 11. Qualitative Differences of Sensations; — 

How to account for these differences ? For Spencer’s 
theory of a primordial unit of consciousness correspond- 
ing to a single nerve-shock or neural tremor and his 
attempt to explain qualitative differences by the various 
grouping of the varying numbers of this unit, see Spencer 
“Psychology,” Vol. I. § 60. 

It is no doubt true that some of our supposed single 
and simple sensations are really compound and complex 
and that there is a continuity even in the qualitative differ- 
ences of our sensations as in the differences of their inten- 
sity, This is easily proved in the case of the sensations of 
the same sense, e.g., colours as of the rainbow. 

§ 12. Dr. Ward’s Theory of Perception. 

Along wdth differentiation, there goes on in the presen- 
tation-continuum another process, namely, integration 
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or synthesis of the proximately elementary presenta- 
tions into those complex presentations which are called 
perceptions, intuitions, sensori-motor reactions and 
the like. 

(i) Meaning of perception : — It means sometimes 

(1) “ The recognition of a sensation or movement 
as distinct from its’ mere presentation ” ; and this implies 
“ the more or less definite revival of certain residua or 
representations of past experience which resembled the 
present.” 

(2) Perception is used more frequently to mean the 
“ localisation and projection of sensations.” 

(3) Perception as used ordinarily meins the i*eference 
of an impression to an object or thing. We regard the 
impression, say of sound or light as the quality of a thing 
or object distinct not only from the subject attending to 
the impression but from all presentations whatever to 
which it attends. The making of such an object — 
“ reifaction ” as Dr. Ward calls the process — is due to 
the constant conjunctions and successions of impressions 
for which Psychology can give no reason, and the 
constant movements to which they prompt. ” Thus 
we receive together, e.g., those impressions we now recog- 
nize as severally the scent, colour, and ‘ feel ’ of the rose 
we pluck and handle. We might call each a ‘ percept’ 
and the whole a ‘ complex percept.’ But there is more 
in such a complex than a sum of partial percepts ; there 
is the apprehension or intuition of the rose as a thing 
having this scent, colour and texture.” Page 62, 2nd 
column. 

(ii) Perception thus involves : — 

(1) Th<! recognition or assimilation of impressions. 

(2) The localisation of impressions. 

(3) The intuition of things. 
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(1) Perception as the mere recognition of impressions 

The process may be symbolised as follows : — Aa, A 

standing for an impression or presentation and a its past 
residuum. 

Recognition thus implies retention, Le., the retention 
of a presentation as a residuum. It further implies 
differentiation and assimilation, Le., of A with a. 

(2) Perception as the localisation of impression ; 

. Recognition implies merely assimilation of an impres- 
sion. Localisation implies assimilation of an impression 
and reference of it to space. 

How is this reference brought about ? It involves 
the idea of space. How does the psychological individual 
come by the idea of space ? 

The idea of space is given by active touch, Le., by 
movement aided by contact. It is first given to us by our 
own body. By exploring our own body w'e probably 
learn the first lessons in our perception of space. 

Localisation means the association of a passive sensa- 
tion with the idea of space — the association, for instance, 
of a sensation of colour with the idea of a surface as given 
by active touch. 

Localisation is the formation of a complex presenta- 
tion out of simpler ones, one essential element being the 
idea of space. The sensation of sound is not only recog- 
nised bat associated with the idea of space and referred 
to some part of it. A touch is not only felt but referred 
to or associated with the extension of some part of our 
Iwdy. A colour is not only seen but referred to some part 
of space. 

Localisation is either organic or extra-organic. An 
impression may be referred to some part of our own body 
or to some part of space outside our body. It means the 
addition of new elements to the presentation recognised. 

(3) Perception as the intuition of a thing or an object. 
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Ordinarily perception means the intuition of a thing, 
e.g., a rose. 

A thing or object is something different from all the 
presentations. It is not a presentation or a mere sum of 
presentations. It is something having the presentations. 
It is the seat and source of the qualities. It has a special 
position and it fills a particular portion of space. It 
resists and introduces the various impressions whi h go 
together or succeed one another in an orderly manner. 
Psychology cannot account for this orderly succession or 
co-existence. 

All that psychology may lx» expected to do is to give 
an account of the following ideas in regard to a thing or 
an object : — 

(a) Its reality or actuality. 

(d) Its solidity or occupation of space. 

(c) Its unity and complexity. 

Its permanence or rather its continuity in time. 

(e) Jts substantiality and the conception of its 
attributes and powers. 

(a) The actuality or reality of a thing. 

The word “ Ileal ” is ambiguous and has several mean- 
ings which should be distinguished. 

(1) “ Real ” in the sense of “ material ” is opposed to 
“ mental.” 

(2) “ Real ” in the sense of “ existent ” is opposed to 
“ non-existent.” 

(3) “ Real ” in the sense of “ actual ” is opposed to 
“ possible.” 

(4) “ Real ” in the sense of “ sense-given ” or 
“ presented by sense ” is opposed to the “ ideal,” or 
“ represented ” ; “ real ” is the vivid and opposed to the 
“ faint ” states of the mind. “ Impressions ” are “ real ” 
and “ ideas ” arc opposed to the “ real.” 
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The last, namely, (4) is the meaning of “ real ” as used 
in Psychology and is applicable to all the qualities of a 
thing. Every quality is “ real ” when it is presented or 
given by sense. 

(d) The impenetrability of an object or a thing. 

“ Impenetrability ” means “ filled spaee.” An object 
occupies a certain portion of space and offers resistance 
to other objects. 

At first objects are compared with our own lx)dy as 
the best known object. 

When our movements are resisted, we reach the full 
meaning of an object as a body more or less like our own 
body and we attribute to it our subjective sense of effort. 
We personify it and regard it as the counterpart of our 
own personality. The object is reached as the correlate 
of the subject. Like the subject the object is regarded 
as a seat and source of activity, as possessed of force or 
power of resistance. 

No thing or object in without this power of rdSistance. 

(c) The unity and complexity of a thing or an object. 

Its unity is due to the reference or projection of the 

various impressions to the same portion of space. The 
fact that the same impressions go together or succeed 
one another in a definite order promotes the belief 
in the unity of a thing. The belief in its complexity 
arises from the fact of its being the seat and source of 
various impressions as scent, colour, ‘ feel,’ taste, etc., in 
an orange. 

(d) The temporal continuity of a thing or an object 
further promotes the belief in its unity. 

Our own body is a unity of constant and complex 
impressions and it is from this source that we probably 
first learn the ideas of unity and identity. These ideas 
are afterwards transferred to other bodies as they present 
constant Qualities. 
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(e) The substantiality of a thing or an object means 
its occupation of space. A thing is a tangible plenum, 
l.e., something occupying space and offering resistance. 
This tangible plenum is regarded as the seat and source 
of all the qualities of the thing. The qualities are our 
impressions projected to the thing or the portion of space 
occupied by the thing. 

Impenetrability or resistance is the most universal of 
all the constituents of a thing. Whatever has no resist- 
ance is nothing. Thus a shadow though it has both shape 
and colour is the very type of nothingness as it has no 
resistance. 

“That which occupies space is psychologically the 
substantial, the other real constituents are but its pro- 
perties or attributes, the marks or manifestations which 
lead us to expect its presence ” (p. 57, 1st column. 



II. Does Consciousness impuv an Ob.tect as well as 
A SuB.IECT, A NoT-SELF AS WELL AS A SeLF, BOTH IN A 
NON-PHENOMF.NAL SENSE? 

Points of Criticism. 

§ 1. Is not an object in a non-phenomenal sense as 
essential and necessary to consciousness as a subject ? 
Dr. Ward examines the attempts to extrude the subject 
in a non-phenomenal sense, i.e., English Idealism ol Bain 
and Mill. But he does not examine the attempts to 
extrude the object in a non-phenomenal sense, i.c., German 
Idealism of Eichte and Hegel. Can a subject produce 
its own diffused homogeneous or rather confused state 
which by differentiation produces all tlie various presenta- 
tions ? For a presentation a non-phenomenal object is as 
necessary as a non-phenomenal subject. 

§ 2. Does not the object influence or partially deter- 
mine the development of the various presentations ? 
Dr. Ward seems to have entirely overlooked the influence 
of the object in the determination of the presentations. 
He denies emphatically that the subject can absolutely 
produce its own states or presentations and does not at 
the same time fully recognise the influence of the object. 

§ 3. Dr. Ward fails to prove the objective or extra- 
mental character of the thing. A thing is “ a plenum in 
space.” What is space ? Only a form of intuition or 
synthesis of the subject. How to reconcile these two 
opposite views of space ? A plenum in space seems to 
suggest that space is an extra-mental or objective 
existence or receptacle as Dr. Martineau holds, while as 
a form of intuition, it is only a particular kind of activity 
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of tho aubjoet. The “ thing ” thus oscillates between an 
objective extra-mental reality and a subjective product 
of synthesis of tho presentations of the Self. How does 
he justify his R(;alism ? The thing or object according 
to him seems to be identical Avith a synthesis of the 
presentations and these presentations are only differentia- 
ted states of the Self, To justify Realism, or the extra- 
mental and objective exi.stcnce of the thing, he must 
postulate a non-phenomcnal object as he postulates a 
non-phenomerial subject, both, being essential elements 
or factors of consciousness. 

§ 4. In his theory of the origin of the idea of cause, 
he follows Dr. Martineau very closely. The idea is 
revealed to us on the occasion of our own activity — when 
wo ourselves act as cause. This may be in the simplest 
act of attention or in the most complicated act of 
voluntary action or movement, as Dr. Martineau explains 
fully. 

§ 5. Dr. Ward’s theory of power does not seem to 
be as explicit and clear as Dr. Martineau’s. If power 
is phenomenal, if nothing non -phenomenal is revealed 
to us in our voluntary activity or self-consciousness, 
then all idea of a .spiritual self must be given up. With 
Dr. Ward, the self is an active non-phenomenal reality. 
But what is its relation to space ? Does he hold with 
Green that space, time, etc., are all relations existing 
among the presentations or determinations of the Self, 
that is, that they have their source in the Self ? or does 
he hold with Dr. Martineau that space is an extra-mental 
existence and is necessary for the objectification of the 
Self ? Without a more definite view of the nature of 
space and of its relation to Self, Dr. Ward’s theory of 
the thing as well as his theory of the spiritual self are not 
free from ambiguity. How is one thing distinguished 
from another ? How is one self distin&ruished from 
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another ? Primarily by their relations to space. In 
perception the subject is jiere and the object or thing 
there. And the same is true of two .selves or persons — 
one here and the other there. Without space things and 
persons would lose their objectivity and individuality. 
Dr. Martineau appears to hold the extra-mental reality 
of space mainly for this purpose -to explain the indepen- 
dent and individual existence of things and of persons.' 

§ 6. Dr. Ward’s p,sychology, discarding as it does all 
non-phenoraenal objects, is rather the psychology of the 
school of Absolute Idealism or of Egoistic Idealism than 
of any other. If the Self alone is postulated for conscious- 
ness and if the presentations are mere developments of 
the confused primitive state of the Self, then we have 
nothing but the theory of Egoistic Idealism. This theory 
postulates not only a self but also asserts that the Self 
spontaneously produces all its various states or deter- 
minations and that these determinations are its objects. 
An object is therefore only a state or activity of the self 
and is determined by the self itself. The first deter- 
mination as well as subsequent ones, all are self-deter- 
minatioms — i.e., determinations in the Self by itself, 
actions of the Self upon itself, states of the Self pro- 
duced by itself.. No not-self, other than a state or an 
act of the Self, is needed to account for the phenomena 
of consciousne.ss. All are states or acts of the Self; and 
all of them, being successive, are in time, while some 
of them, being reversible and therefore co-existing, are 
both in time and space. These latter are, therefore, 

^ For Dr. Martinean’s doctrines’ of Cause, Power, Will, etc., see his “ Study of 
Religion,’* Vol. I, Book II, Chap. 1, and his “ Fssays, Reviews and Addresses,” 
Vol. III. Is there an axiom of causality ? 

For his doctrine of Immediate Perception see the same chapter, § 1. B.O. 1st 
edition, pp. 196-200 and 2nd edition, pp. 185-8. 

For hia doctrine of Space see the same volume, Ist edition, pp. 68, 202-11, 
4(06-7 ; 2nd edition, pp. 65, 191, .‘181-3. 
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extended, lie side by side, and external to one another. 
These collectively constitute or make up our External 
World, while those states or acts which are in time only, 
make up our Internal world ; but both are alike products 
of the activity or causality of the Self alone. This is the 
doctrine of Idealism, which seems to underlie Dr. Ward’s 
account of the development of consciousness. 

If Dr. Ward does recognise a non-phenomenal object 
or a real not-self like Dr. Mai’tineau, he seems to have 
entirely ignored its existence in the development of our 
presentations and ideas of things. Where does he recog- 
nise its efficiency ? Perhaps at the very beginning of 
consciousness. That is, the confused state of conscious- 
ness of the Self at the beginning is due to the action of 
the object upon the subject. Well, if it acts upon the 
subject at the outset, why not also afterwards, at the 
intermediate stages of development ? Why may not the 
object, a real not-self, determine the state of the subject 
and its presentations at successive moments as much as 
the subject itself ? Are not the different phenomena of 
our mental life products of the interaction of the self 
and objects which are other than the self ? If the 
objective element or factor of consciousness is recognised, 
it would throughout atfect the development of our presen- 
tations, and the account would, therefore, be quite 
different from what Dr. Ward has given it. In fact 
it would be impossible to treat of the states, acts, or 
phenomena of the mind from an entirely subjective point 
of view as has been the fashion with the recent psycho- 
logists. Every phenomenon of our mental life has a 
reference not only to a subject but also to an object and 
it is impossible to treat of it without this double reference. 
Consciousness itself presupposes both subject and object 
in the same sense and every state of consciousness is a 
product of both the factors. In some the reference to one 
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factor may be more explicit than' in others. Hut in all 
and every one there is a reference to both, implicit or 
explicit. 

If this be true, then the present method of the treat- 
ment of mental phenomena in Psychology is essentially 
false ; and Psychology must again be united with Meta- 
physics and both regarded as an inseparable study of con- 
sciousness implying both a Subject and an Object, a Self 
and a Not-self, as its essential elements or factors. 

§ 7. In his discussion of the standpoint of Psycho- 
logy Dr. Ward says ; — 

“ Paradoxical though it may be, we must then conclude 
that psychology cannot be defined by reference to a special 
subject-matter as such concrete sciences, for example, as 
mineralogy and botany can ; and since it deals in some 
sort with the whole of experience, it is obviously not an 
abstract science, in any ordinary sense of the term. To 
be characterised at all, therefore, apart from metaphysical 
assumptions, it must be characterised by the standpoint 
from which this experience is viewed ” (1st column, p. 38). 

He points out that this experience, i.e. “ the whole of 
experience,” is viewed in psychology us the experience of 
some individual. 

“ The standpoint of Psychology then,” he says, “ is 
individualistic ; by whatever methods, from whatever 
sources its facts are ascertained, they must — to have a 
psychological import — be regarded as having place in, or 
as being part of, Bomie Okie's eonscious'ness. In this sense, 
i.e., as presented to an individual, “ the whole choir of 
heaven and furniture of earth ” may belong to psycho- 
logy, but otherwise they are psychological nonentities ” 
(2nd column, p. 38). 

He then proceeds to analyse consciousness and shows 
that it implies an individual Ego to which its states are 
presented — to which its feelings, its ideas and activities 
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belong and that all attempts to extrude the Ego are fruit- 
less. But he entirely overlooks the fact that all attempts 
to extrude the non-Ego are equally fruitless. Locke 
assumes an outer world of reality for the explanation of 
his ideas. Berkeley assumes a Avorld of spirits as causing 
the phenomena he perceives. Both of them believe that 
the states of consciousness imply or presuppose both an 
individual Ego and a world other than the Ego, both 
determining or jointly producing consciousness and its 
states. Hume abolishes both the Ego and the non-Ego, 
leaving only the states of consciousness or impressions 
and ideas. With him and his followers, the Ego and the 
non-Ego are mere bundles of impressions and ideas, there 
is no such subject as is assumed by Dr. Ward nor is there 
any such object as I am contending for. Mill himself, 
though a follower of Hume, postulates " a permanent 
possibility of sensation ” as an object and “ a permanent 
possibility of feeling ” or “a permanent element of the 
thread of consciousness,” as the subject, these two perma- 
nent factors of the states of consciousness correspond- 
ing to the non-Ego and the Ego respectively. In his 
" Psychology ” Dr. Ward has nothing corresponding to 
Locke’s outer world, to Berkeley’s world of spirits, other 
than the self, or to Mill’s “ permanent possibilities of 
sensation.” But in his work on " The Realm of Ends,” 
he postulates other subjects and holds that objects are the 
products of the interaction of the subjects. These sub- 
jects are somewhat like Berkeley’s spirits. They are 
sentient and conative monads with windows for interac- 
tion. They are spiritual beings out of time and space 
but capable of acting and reacting upon one another. 
Berkeley confined the term spirit to man and God. But 
Dr. Ward extends its denotation and applies it to wnat- 
ever is in its essence possessed of the powers of feeling 
and willing. His monads are spiritual units or atoms and 
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all phenomena includin" time and space are the results of 
their interaction. 

§ 8, To me it is evident that the states of conscious- 
ness in an individual subject or monad would he deter- 
mined not only by its capacities of feelini», knowing and 
willing but also by tlm powers of the subjects or monads 
acting upon it, that the experience of an individual sub- 
ject would not begin until it was acted upon by another 
subject and that tlie experience thus started would con- 
tinue to be influenced and determined as regards its 
quality and quantity by the subjects acting upon it. In 
tracing the development of “ the whole of experience ” 
of an individual subject, it would be necessary to take 
into account the activity and interaction of both the 
individual subject and the other subjects. The other 
subjects are, in fact, from my point of view, the non- 
phenomenal objects which I consider to be essential and 
necessary to the states of consciousness of an individual 
subject. A non -phenomenal object and a non-phenomenal 
subject, a not-self and a self are, I hold, given to us on 
the occasion of immediate perception. Of the non-pheno- 
menal objects thus immediately known by us, some are 
found by observation to be also subjects. The objects are 
known intuitively as the correlates of myself ; while the 
knowledge that some of these objects which are other 
than myself, are also, like myself, possessed of feelings 
and volitions is inferential. Without a direct and imme- 
diate knowledge of objects as non-phenomenal, I should 
know my own self only as a non-phenomenal reality and 
I should be landed in solipsism with the belief that all 
objects and all so-called subjects other than myself are 
nothing but phenomena or groups of presentations or 
states of consciousness, somehow, evolved or produced by 
myself. If my own self is identified with the Absolute, 
the theory would be that of Absolute Idealism. In 
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Green’s form of it, the human self is a reproduction of 
the spiritual principle of the universe. With Hegel and 
his thorough -going followers, there is no non-phenomenal 
reality and the Absolute is the total whole of phenomena 
called by them ideas or thoughts, with individual subjects 
and objects as groups of phenomena. Kant distinguishes 
a transcendental and an empirical subject and, also, a 
transcendental and an empirical object. The transcen- 
dental subject and the transcendental object are both 
non-phenomenal while the empirical subject and the 
empirical object are both phenomenal.* He thus uses 
the words subject and object in two senses ; and 
while Dr. Ward accepts the term subject in its 
transcendental sense as necessary for Psychology, he 
rejects the term object in the same sense as unnecessary. 
But what is an empirical object apart from a transcen- 
dental object ? An empirical object is a presentation or 
a group of presentations. Whence is a presentation ? Is 
it not a determination of the transcendental subject by a 
transcendental object ? Would not the determinations be 
different according to the nature of transcendental objects 
acting upon the individual transcendental subject ? 
Abolish Kant’s transcendental objects and his system is 
reduced to either Egoistic Idealism, the Ego alone pro- 
ducing and determining all the objects or to some form 
of Absolute Idealism, with the Absolute Self producing 
the universe with all its objects or with our own Self as 
a reproduction of the Absolute producing all its pheno- 
mena. Abolish also the transcendental self of Kant and 
his system is reduced to the pan-phenomenalistic sensa- 
tionalism of French and English philosophers, e.g,, Comte 
and Bain, on the one hand, and to the pan-phenomenalistic 


^ See my paper on “ Kant’s Doctrine of the Free Causality of Reason/* read 
before the Society on the 22nd of December, 1913, especially § 3, pp. 2(5-27 and § 6, 
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idealism of Hegel, on the other, the former being a 
mechanical and the latter a teleological system. 

§9, Kant distinguishes noumenal causation from 
phenomenal causation,* Hr. Ward recognises this distinc- 
tion in his “ Realm of Ends,” pp, 302-4. Had Kant fully 
recognised the distinction, while writing his “ Critique 
of Pure Reason,” and made proper use of it in his 
“ iEsthetic ” and ” Analytic,” he would have regarded 
the transcendental ego and the transcendental object as 
joint causes of the empirical object and, also, of the 
empirical subject, both being products of the differen- 
tiation of the presentations produced by the interaction 
of the two causes. Unfortunately he was prepossessed 
with the idea of phenomenon as cause and tried to explain 
it as a category of the understanding. This category is 
now taken to be either a postulate or a result of obser- 
vation and induction, while the principle of noumenal 
causation — that a cause in its true sense is an active non- 
phenomenal reality — is an intuition. What a cause is, is 
known directly in our voluntary activity on the occasion 
of our self acting as cause. In his “ Realm of Ends ” 
(Lecture XIII, Freedom), Dr. Ward attributes both 
efficiency and spontaneity to self as cause. In regard 
to the ‘ concept of cause ’ he says : “ Its source and 

primary meaning we find unquestionably in ourselves as 
active or efficient” (p. 273). He points out that this 
concept of cause is not to be identified with Kant’s 
category of cause or “ the idea of necessary connection 
according to law, or the uniformity of nature, as it is 
otherwise called, for it is this, now-a-days at any rate, 
that is meant first of all when the term causality is 
scientifically used ” (p. 275). “ The scientific principle of 

causality in short is,” he says, ” a necessary postulate : 
scientific knowledge — in other words, knowledge expressed 

* See the Paner referred to in the foot-note on d. 61. 
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in general propositions concerning matters of fact — is 
possible only on the assumption that events actually 
happen with strict and uniform regularity ” (p. 277). 

10. In the same work (p. 129), Dr. Ward admits 
that “ experience from the outset involves both subject 
and object, both self and other, and that the differentia- 
tion of both factors proceeds strictly pari paaau'^ In 
this connection, it is worth quoting the whole paragraph 
containing the argument which leads to this admission. 

“ There is still a further remark of some importance 
that may opportunely be made here. It is often said that 
experience cannot actually ‘ testify to anything more 
than the existence of the subject — the existence of a 
plurality of similar Egos is an inference, a hypothesis to 
explain the phenomena.’ But drawing inferences and 
framing explanatory hypotheses pre-supposes a self-con- 
scious intelligence already possessed of that objective expe- 
rience, which by implying its own universality and neces- 
sity, implies also a plurality of selves. On this assumption 
then we come to a deadlock and find ourselves revolving in 
a hopeless circle. But the escape is simple, once we re- 
cognise that experience from the outset involves both 
subject and object, both self and other, and that the 
differentiation of both factors proceeds strictly 

The only remark I shall make on this passage is that 
the object or something other than self involved in ex- 
perience from the outset is of the same ontological nature 
as the subject or self and not merely a presentation or a 
group of presentations. The self and the not-self, the 
subject and the object are both centres of activity. The 
not-self is a correlate of the self and both are known 
directly on the occasion of immediate perception as held by 
Dr. Martineau and also Hamilton and Reid. 

§11. In this connection I must for a moment refer to 
a remark which Dr. Ward makes on Kant’s doctrine of 
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apperception as giving us a knowledge of objects. He 
says : — 

“ We come then to Kant’s main position, the objective 
deduction, viz., that apperception — or that consciousness of 
objects which goes with self-consciousness — as opposed to 
perception, is the precondition of all Intelligent and scien- 
tific experience. What we are here concerned about is not 
to call the principle in question but simply to indicate and 
emphasise the one point that Kant completely overlooked. 
It is a fact, at any rate, that ‘ the absolutely first ‘founda- 
tion of such objective experience’ is to be found only 
society, in inter-subjective intercourse, and not in ‘ apper 
ception as a faculty ’ pertaining to the isolated individual 
mind ” (p. 127). 

If there is no consciousness of objects involved in 
Kant’s “ apperception ” or self-consciousness which corres- 
ponds to what Hamilton and Martineau regard as “ imme- 
diate perception,” how is an object or something other than 
self known ? How are other subjects or selves known ? 
What are they ? Are they mere groups of presentations, 
that is, objects in the phenomenal sense only ? Or, are they 
non-phenomenal, active and substantive realities similar or 
correlate to the one subject directly revealed to us in self- 
consciousness ? In the passage quoted above from his 
“ Realm of Ends,” p. 129, Dr. Ward rejects the view that 
their existence is “ an inference, a hypothesis to explain 
the phenomena ” and holds that ” experience from the 
outset involves both subject and object, both self and 
other, and that the ditterentiation of both factors proceeds 
strictly pari pasm.''’ If so, the act which reveals a sub- 
ject reveals also an object. Kant is therefore, right in 
maintaining that self-consciousness or apperception in- 
volves consciousness of objects. But of what kind of 
objects ? Are these objects only the common elements of 
our* subjective experience, i. e,, the elements common to 
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the consciousness of all subjects ns distinguished from 
those which are characteristic of, and present only in, an 
individual subject? Such objects would be only groups 
of presentations or “ ejects ” as they have been called. 
They would not possess the character of the subject or 
self. They would not be, as they should be if they have 
the same character as the subject or self, non-phenomenal 
and substantive realities. They would not be capable of 
playing the part of subjects in a society. There would, in 
fact, be no other subjects or selves and no society what- 
ever. The other subjects are first known as objects 
possessing the same character as my own self or subject. 
They are given directly in our immediate perception which 
reveals at once both a self and a not self, a subject and an 
object, possessing the same character but opposite in action 
and position. Both are centres of activity and causality. 
As acting and reacting upon each other — the subject or self 
reacting upon the impression made on it by the activity of 
a not-self or object — they reveal each other’s existence in 
the same act of perception. No perception is possible 
without the activity of the self ; and no sensation is pos- 
sible without the activity of a not-self. If a sensation is 
not merely an impression on a self or subject but implies 
a reaction of the latter upon the impression to make it a 
conscious state or sensation of the self, then every sensa- 
tion as the result of the interaction of a self and not- 
self, is an elementary perception. It impliei the recipro- 
cal activity of both and reveals the existence of both. 
This would justify the Hamiltonian doctrine that every 
sensation is accompanied by a perception. According to 
Hamilton, perception is an immediate knowledge of both 
the subject and the object as substances, while accordii^ 
to Dr. Ward, perception as an act of consciousness imp^s 
a subject or self as “ a pure ego ” or a non-phenoorenal 
reality but not an object of the same or like cjjiwact^ 
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The object is, according to him, only a presentation or a 
group of presentations existing in the mind. According 
to Dr. Martineau, immediate perception reveals a not-sel£ 
and a self as correlates, acting and reacting upon each 
other as causes occupying different points of space. They 
are both centres of power. Both are alternately active 
and passive. They are not mere phenomena but the 
ground of all phenomena. No phenomenon is possible 
without a substance as a source of power. Every 
true cause is a source of power which is liberated on 
the occasion of its stimulation by a phenomenon. The 
self is a source of power which is exerted on the occasion 
of its activities. Its activity in the form of attention is 
necessary for all states of consciousness. Its power is 
directly known by us on the occasion of every effort made 
by us to do something, to overcome some difficulty or to 
remove some obstacle. The not-sClf as a correlate of the 
self is also a centre or source of power. The term not- 
self is very comprehensive as it includes every substance 
and source of power other than the one self which is the 
subject in relation to all other selves and substances as 
objects. It comprises all other persons, all other living 
things and all other bodies as sources of power. They can 
all act and react upon one another. In the case of other 
persons we believe that their selves and conscious states 
are like our own. In the case of lower animals this holds 
good to a certain extent according to their resemblance to us. 
In the case of plants their irritability, as proved by the 
experiments of Professor Sir J. C. Bose, indicates some 
resemblance to animals. In the case of inorganic objects, 
powers or forces only are attributed to them. They act 
and react upon one another as in chemical processes show- 
ing that they have special affinity for each other. They 
resist movements indicating that they are sources or seats 
of power or force. Light, heat, electricity as causing 
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mechanical and chemical actions and stimulating vital 
processes are sources of power. In the case of these ob- 
jects, we have no evidence of their inner states or changes 
being conscious. In the case of plants, there may or may 
not be vague conscious states. Their vitality or life-force 
lies intermediate between the forces of the mineral world 
and the , mentality or mind of animals. In man the 
power is not only sentient and intellectual but also 
moral and spiritual. He is not only conscious of himself 
and of the various objects around him but also of the 
infinite and eternal Power which is the source of his own 
power and of all the powers and forces acting in this 
wonderful universe. 

§12. According to Dr. Ward the subject-matter of 
Psychology is the whole of experience in a concrete form 
as belonging to an individual subject. In this sense, 
“ the whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth ” may 
belong to Psychology. Whatever is or may be present 
in one’s consciousness, comes under Psychology. In the 
case of an individual, the experience or consciousness has 
a beginning and an end. Psychology may trace the 
genesis of the experience of an individual subject and 
mark the different stages of its growth and development. 
Such a study of the mental life of the individual would 
correspond to what is called embryology in biology. 
Psychology may also study the different aspects of the 
mental life of an individual in its most mature form. Such 
a study may be helped by the former but it is a distinct 
and different study just as the anatomy and physiology of 
man are different from the anatomy and physiology of the 
embryos. The former confine themselves to the structure- 
and’ functions of the organs of the adult and fully 
developed man, while the latter study the structure and 
functions of the organs of the embryos in different stages 
of development. Psychology has been treated very much 
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as the embryology of the human mind. It has studied the 
mind of the child and the animal and traced its growth and 
development, without specially attending to and marking 
the various aspects of the mental life as they are found in 
the most developed and mature form. Experience grows 
and develops. So does mental life. So does consciousness. 
But it is important to know what consciousness is in its 
fully developed and mature state, — what its various aspects 
are in this state. Then only the problem may arise, how 
those different aspects have been generated and how their 
growth and development may be traced from their genesis. 
In a second paper I propose to treat of the different aspects 
of our fully developed consciousness or mental life. 
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BY 

P. K. Ray, D.Sc. (Lond. & Edin.) 

II 

Part I. — Subject of let paper continued} 

§ 1. In my first paper on Dr. Ward’s Psychology 
I tried to show that experience involves 
the First paper. ‘ two non-phenomenai factors, namely, 
the subject and the object, and that the 
quality and the quantity of the contents of experience 
are determined by the nature of both. On the basis of 
these two propositions I held that if Psychology treats 
of the whole of experience of an individual subject as 
defined by Dr. Ward, it must again be united with Meta- 
physics and both regarded as an inseparable study of 
consciousness implying a non-phenomenal subject and a 
non-phenomenal object as its essential factors. 

§ 2. It is satisfactory to find that Dr. Ward in his 
revised and enlarged work on Psycho- 
logy called “Psychological Principles” 
cent work on Psycho- published in 1918 by the Cambridge 

University Press, recognises the, truth 
of my fundamental contention, namely, that experience, 
even the minimum of it, implies two non-phenomenal 
factors. “ So we come,” he says, “ to describe experience 
as reciprocal interaction or mutuum commercium. This 
implies two agents and not merely two kinds of 

' The first paper (A Review and Oritioism of Dr. James Ward’s Psychology ” 
published in Bncyoloi mdia Britannica, 9th Edition, Vol. XX, 1886) was read before 
th^ Sopiety on the 26th of March, 1917. It is published by S. K. Lahiri A Oo. 
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phenomena — one external, the other internal — whatever 
that may mean. Of what nature the agency is to which we 
owe our sense-data is a problem but to suppose that we 
ourselves are only phenomenal and resolvable into sense- 
data is after all impossible ; for how then do we come 
to talk of the phenomenal as distinct from the real ? 
But when we know both it is possible perhaps to 
talk of ‘ degrees of reality ’ not however, if we deny 
our own reality altogether.” — [P. 382, “ Psychological 
Principles.”] 

§ 3. Experience is interaction between two non- 
phenomenal agents. Interaction of two 

What interaction of .. .i. x-i 

two non-phenomenai agents implies that each IS alternately 
agents implies. active and passive. When the agent 

A acts, say, upon the agent B, A is active and B passive 
o)r receptive. When the agent B acts upon the agent A, 
B is active and A passive. Reciprocal interaction or 
mutuum commercium implies that each of the two agents 
is both receptive and active. As active, each is possessed 
of power or some faculty of affecting the other. As 
receptive or passive, each is possessed of some capacity 
of being affected by the other. Experience is the result 
of the interaction of the two agents. There is no ex- 
perience before such interaction. The experience of a 
subject as a non -phenomenal agent begins when it is 
acted upon by another agent and when it reacts upon the 
latter. The subject is conscious of the result of this 
interactiofl. The subject experiences the result which is 
a phenomenon. The psychical life of the subject begins 
as the effect of its interaction with another agent. The 
life thus started continues to develop by further inter- 
action with other agents and with the same agent. The 
effects or phenomena thus experienced by the subject 
through the continuous interaction of non-phenomenal 
agents constitute the psychical life or experience of the 
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subject. The non-phenomenal agents acting upon the 
subject are the real objects which I regard as essential to 
the life and experience of the subject as the subject 
itself. The quality and quantity of the experience of the 
subject are determined by the interaction of the subject 
with the different non-phenomenal agents or real objects 
which act and react upon it. The experience thus pro- 
duced is permeated by the subject and also by the real 
objects. The elements of both the subject and the objects 
enter into it. If the subject is immanent in its experience, 
as held by Dr. Ward, so is the real or non-phenomenal 
object, by interaction with which it has been produced. 
If the subject is not fully exhausted or manifested in its 
experience but transcends it, as held by Dr. Ward, so 
is the object. The subject and the object as two non- 
phenomenal agents are the two poles or two centres 
of activity of all experience. In the experience of an 
individual subject is present not only the subject itself, 
which Dr. Ward recognises and to which Dr. Ward attri- 
butes the sole activity of attention but also the plurality 
of real non-phenomenal objects or agents by interaction 
with which the whole of the experience of the individual 
subject has been produced. In the experience which Dr. 
Ward regards as “ minimal,” p. 378, there is present a 
non-phenomenal object which he does not recognise, as 
well as a non-phenomenal subject which he does recog- 
nise. His representation of it as Sp O, where O is a mere 
presentation, overlooks the non-phenomenal object with- 
out which there is no experience and 

olre®no°ph°enolna1 Consequently no presentation at all. 
agents and p the ex- view O is the nou- phenomenal 

perience of S, pro- J ^ ^ 

dneedby the interac- obiect, S the non-phenomenal subject, 

tion of S and O ; p J ^ ^ ^ 

varies with the nature p experience of S in relation to 
O. S and O are the two non-pheno- 
menal agents which by their interaction have produced 



the minimal experience p and which are immanent in it, 
As p grows and develops, certain elements are referred 
to S and certain other elements are referred to O. ISiul 
in our minimal experience, both S and 0 as non-pheno- 
menal agents are present. While S is constant in an 
individual experience, O varies, but remains always a 
non-phenomenal agent throughout experience. The rich- 
ness and variety of the experience of an individual subject 
is due to the different powers or so-called qualities of the 
different individual non-phenomenal agents or objects in 
the world. A thing as an individual object is really an 
agent acting and reacting upon a subject and producing 
various sensations constituting the sensuous life or ex- 
perience of the individual subject. A beautiful object 
similarly acting and reacting upon the individual subject 
produces its {esthetic experience. A good and virtuous 
man as a non-phenomenal agent acts and reacts upon the 
individual subject and produces its feelings of respect 
and regard towards him. In this way, the individual 
subject in its development by interaction with various 
agents in Nature and in Society passes through many 
stages, noted by Dr. Ward as follows ; — (1) The sensitive 
and appetitive, (2) the imagining and desiring, (3) think- 
ing and willing, (4) the pure ego or self. These stages 
of the individual subject or self are not, it should be 
observed, like the stages of (1) childhood, (2) adolescence, 
(3) maturity and (4) old age of a man : they all co-exist 
in a more developed, form in the ripe experience of the 
self. “ But this concept,” says Dr. Ward, “ of the pure 
ego, of the real self, is in order of time rather where the 
series ends than where it begins ; for as experience 
advances the zonal series extends both outwards and 
inwards, so to say,” p. 362. That is, the sensitive and 
appetitive' self, the imagining and desiring self, the think- 
ing and willing self and the pure ego, though developing 
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successively one after another, all co-exist and attain 
fuller and fuller development in the ripe experience of 
the individual subject. The concept of self underlies all 
experience and passes through the stages noted above. 
It is diflScult to analyse it and ascertain the conditions of 
its development. All presentations whatever, that of self 
no less than the rest, are mine ; they are my objects, and 
I am the subject attending to them. “ The presentation 
of self, then,” says Dr. Ward, “ is one presentation among 
others, the result, like them, of the differentiation of the 
original continuum.” The original continuum is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ward, the confused indistinguishable mass 
from which all presentations arise by differentiation. It 
is the starting point of the experience of an individual 
subject. We have noticed above that in his recent work 
on “ Psychological Principles " he recognises the fact 
that even minimal experience is the effect or result 
of the interaction of two non-phenomenal agents one of 
which is the individual subject and the other must be 
regarded as a non-phenomenal object. The differentia- 
tion of this primal experience gives rise to presentations, 
some being referred to the individual subject as an 
agent and some to the object as another agent. As 
differentiation proceeds, the presentation of self as 
empirical goes along with the presentation of a not-self 
as also empirical ; but the empirical self and the empirical 
not-self are, in my view, partial manifestations of the 
non-phenomenal subject and the non-phenomenal object 
respectively. I hold that both the individual subject (or 
self) and an object as non-phenomenal agents underlie 
the primal experience, the one continuous indistinguish- 
able mass (if there be any) ; and that all the empirical 
selves which arise by differentiation of our varied ex- 
perience are but partial manifestations of the non-pheno- 
menal self as an agent and that all the empirical objects 
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which arise along with the same differentiation are partial 
manifestations of the non-phenomenal objects or agents 
which, by their interaction with the individual subject, 
produce its growing and advancing experience. The 
sensitive and appetitive self, the imagining and desiring 
self, the thinking and willing self, are all manifestations 
of the one non-phenomenal individual subject. They are 
all empirical. They may all be called presentations in 
the language of Dr. Ward. As presentations referred to 
the non-phenomenal Self, they imply presentations 
referred to the non-phenomenal Not-Self or objects as 
agents. Both the sets of presentations, those referred to 
the Self and those referred to the Not-Self, arise by 
differentiation of the experience of the individual subject ; 
and if a presentation is called an object, i.e., an empirical 
object, then the former set, that is, those referred to the 
subject may be called subject-objects and the latter set, 
that is, those referred to the non-phenomenal Not-Self, 
object-objects. 

§ 4s. Dr. Ward’s theory of the development of pre- 
sentations by differentiation from the 
ofttU'Ivefopn.lnrof Original continuum requires only the 
theTitTorofThfnon! agency of the Self as attending, but 
the worirL^the Seii' entirely overlooks the agency of a Not- 
Self as affecting and developing the 
original continuum. The recognition of the fact of inter- 
action between two agents as a condition of experience 
implies that the Not-Self as an agent is a determining 
factor of experience, that the contents of the experience 
of an individual subject are affected by every agent that 
acts and reacts upon it. If Psychology treats, as Dr. 
Ward holds, of the whole of the experience of an indivi- 
dual subject, it must recognise not only the existence of 
the non-phenomenal agents acting upon the subject, but 
take into consideration the effects produced upon its 
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experience by their varying agencies. The sensations of 
the subject vary in quality according to the nature of the 
different non-phenomenal agents acting upon it. The 
seUsation of fragrance implies a fragrant agent. The 
sensation of taste implies a gustatory agent. The sensa- 
tion of colour or light implies light as an agent. The 
sensation of sound implies an agent that can produce this 
sensation. The sensations of extension and resistance 
imply dorresponding agents. These sensations are quali- 
tatively different from one another and the attempt to 
deduce them all from the original continuum by differentia- 
tion through the attention of the subject without the 
action of the corresponding agents upon it, is, in my 
opinion, entirely futile and contradicts the view that our 
experience implies interaction of two non-phenomenal 
agents. Our primal experience or the original continuum 
may be a confused and indistinguishable mass produced 
by the simultaneous action of a number of agents, say, 
those of fragrance, sound and light, and the subject by 
its attention to this mass may differentiate the presenta- 
tion of a fragrance from that of a sound or the latter 
from that of a colour ; but this does not mean that there 
are not different agents corresponding to them or that 
they have been produced by the subject without any agent 
whatever. Pan-phenomenalistic Psychologists may hold 
that the primal experience of the original confused mass 
is the only gimn (datum) for Psychology and that out 
of it, by discrimination, assimilation and retention, arise 
both the subject and the object and that there is neither 
a non-phenomenal subject nor a non-phenomenal object 
underlying or producing it. Bain has attempted to 
explain the genesis and development of the subject and 
the object by this method. With Bain both are pheno- 
menal and there is neither a non-phenomenal subject 
nor a non-phenomenal object. Dr. Wa^d, however, 
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postulates a non-phenomenal subject as underlying all 
experience and holds further that our experience is due to 
the interaction of two non-phenomenal agents. As a 
Psychologist he thinks that the recognition of the subject 
is indispensable, for experience implies an experient and 
has no meaning without it. But has experience any 
meaning without the object ? Is it possible without a 
second agent acting upon the subject as an agent ? If 
there is a second agent necessary for the genesis of ex- 
perience, are not both implicit in it — the object as much 
as the subject ? If we know the subject, we know also 
the object. Both are known, as I have shown in my first 
paper, in the same indivisible act of Immediate Percep- 
tion. Both are alternately active and passive ; both ai*e 
centres of activity and receptivity ; both are alternately 
causes ; both are non-phenomenal agents ; both are known 
together as correlates. Dr. Ward is, in my opinion, 
fundamentally mistaken in regarding the object as a 
mere presentation. It is a non-phenomenal agent to 
which a presentation is referred just as the subject is a 
non-phenomenal agent to which also a presentation is 
referred. The latter one I have called subject-object as 
distinguished from the former which I have called object- 
object. Both the presentations are differentiations from 
our experience produced by the interaction of the non- 
phenomenal subject and the non-phenomenal object. As 
I have stated above, both these agents are immanent in 
our experience and our experience is bi-polar — due to the 
interaction of two centres of activity and not of one only. 
The figure representing our experience is not a circle 
within a circle, the inner circle standing for the Self and 
its experience, and the outer circle for the external world, 
as Professor Praser represented it with reference to 
Locke’s theory of knowledge, but a circle or an ellipse 
with two centres of activity, both within the figure. 
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Berkeley abolished Locke’s external world and Fraser 
represented his theory by the inner circle only, over- 
looking the activity of the infinite Spirit. Dr. Ward 
refers to Fraser’s representation of Berkeley’s theory with 
evident approval, overlooking the fact admitted by him- 
self that experience is the I’esult of the interaction of a 
non-phenomenal self and a non-phenomenal not-self. 
The figure representing our experience must therefore 
have two foci or centres of activity and not one. 

§ 5. The best example of a non-phenomenal agent is 
our own self. In the structure of the 
,,hlnomelrasont"°"' ^ipest experience of a fully developed 
man, the self is (1) creative, (2) thinking 
and willing, (3) imagining and desiring, (4) sensitive and 
appetitive as shown by Dr. Ward. All these functions 
or activities which are only incipient in the child are 
fully developed in our ripe experience. The Self develops 
all these activities in its intercourse with Nature and 
Society. It is dormant in the new-born babe, until it is 
roused by the activities of the agents which surround it. 
It passes through many stages developing its activities 
more and more as it comes into contact with different 
agents and passes through different levels of experience 
until it is free and creative and has those manifold func- 
tions which are attributed to an individual human spirit. 
The self throughout its development is alternately active 
and passive and retains its identity. It 4s not merely 
active as held by some and not merely passive as held by 
others. It is receptive as in the case of sensations, or 
presentations, and affections of pleasure and pain, of 
feelings and emotions ; and active as in attending, dis- 
criminating, thinking, willing, deciding, resolving, 
creating. In perceiving and knowing it is partly recep- 
tive and partly active. Even in a sensation it is partly 
active as well as rece'^tive. There are no doubt many 
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sensations which are involuntaxaly forced upon the Self 
hut there are also many which require its voluntary 
attention. Without some I’c^ction from the Self, volun- 
tary or involuntai'y, there would ho no sensation, The. 

not-self as correlate and opposed to self 

The Not-Self is also a ^ ^ 

non.phenomenai agent is, as I havo shown iu my first paper, a 

and comprises agents . .it • 

of different kinds— Very comprehensive term including in its 

1712., (1) other persons, i * i. n n • i 

(2) animals, ( 3 ) plants, denotation all Other persons, all animals, 
^ ^ all plants and all inorganic objects as 

agents. To begin with the last, the chemical elements such 
as oxygen, carbon, phosphorus, etc., as seats or sources of 
activities must be regarded as agents. Electricity, light, 
heat, sound, etc,, are recognised as energies, and must be 
regarded as agents. They are also not merely pheno- 
menal hut active realities. They act upon the self and 
produce various sensations. An individual object such as 
a candle is also both passive and active. It is a unity of 
activities and passivities inasmuch as by its interaction 
with certain other agents, it can produce certain pheno- 
mena which we call a flame. A rose is also a unity of 
certain activities and passivities. It is a unity of the 
agents of fragrance, of light or colour, of resistance and 
extension. Each sensation as an item of our experience 
implies the self and a not-self as a distinct agent. The 
rose as a not-self producing the sensations of fragrance, 
colour, extension and resistance, is a unity of the corres- 
ponding distinct agents interacting with the self. The 
instinctive tendency is to attribute each sensation to an 
agent and to regard a thing producing several distinct 
sensations as a unity of several distinct agents. Each 
agent is an activity other than that of the self. Whether 
the different activities or agencies constituting a thing 
such as a candle or a rose can be reduced in number and 
derived from a few or one is a question for science to 
settle. 
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Plants and animals arc also seats of many activities 

,, and must be regarded as agents. By 

Our experience is , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

determined by the ac- interaction and intci’course \yith them 

tion of these agents. 

we have many phenomena which consti- 
tute an important part of our experience. The most 
important other agents which interact with one’s self are 
his fellow-beings in the family and society. The higher 
the family into which a child is born, the greater is its 
early development. The better the society in which a man 
lives, the loftier is his own self. All this is due to the 
fact of interaction of one’s self with the selves of other 
persons. The highest creative self is developed only in 
society. The highest sentiments of love and reverence 
are developed only as one comes in contact with persons 
of the highest character. What is called Ethical Psycho- 
logy comes into existence only in a society. What is 
called Religious Psychology is possible only in a self that 
recognises God as a Supreme Agent — the source of all 
agents in the Universe. We thus see that the develop- 
ment of the self is entirely dependent on its interaction 
with the different agents of the world — physical, chemical, 
biological, mental and moral and also with the Supreme 
Agent of the Universe. All these agents are not mere 
phenomena but Realities with partial phenomenal mani- 
festations in their activities. There is no phenomenon 
which is not the manifestation of the activity of a Reality 
but the latter is not exhausted in its manifestation. As a 
cause the Reality is active and a source of power but its 
power is manifested gradually in its activities at the 
different stages of development. The self as a Reality is 
active and manifests its power in the sensitive and appeti- 
tive stage , as well as in the thinking and willing stage. 
The phenomena of experience produced by these activities 
of the self with the agents of the world may be regarded 
as effects but these effects do not exhaust or do not fully 
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represent either the self or the agents that interact with 
it. The effects as phenomena are pervaded jointly both 
by the self and the agents. The self is more than its 
phenomena. The agents are more than the phenomena 
which they produce by their interaction. The self is 
immanent in the phenomena and also transcends them. 
It is a Reality which is present in all its manifestations 
in the different stages of its development. It is not purely 
phenomenal and resolvable into sense-data. What is it ? 
And how do we know it ? 


§ 6. After Kant, Dr. Ward seems to hold that it is 
an Idea of Reason — that it is the last term 
phl^lenafSeiftr' of the subjectivo series of phenomena. 

But Kant regarded the self also as a 
true cause of our voluntary actions. The self as Reason 
is a free cause — a cause not existing in time and therefore 
without an antecedent but determining a voluntary action, 
— freely introducing new elements into the circumstances 
which determine such an action. He called it noumenal 


as distinguished from phenomenal, pure as distinguished 
from empirical. But this does not imply that there are 
two selves or egoes, pure and empirical, entirely distinct 
or separated from each other, that there is an impassable 
gulf between the two as has been imagined by some fol- 
lowers of Kant but that they are inseparably connected, 
the empirical or phenomenal being a determination or 
manifestation of the pure or noumenal self through the 
agency of a not-self. The noumenal self is the non- 
phenomenal agent which as the real subject, develops 
successively in time (1) as the sensitive and appetitive, 
(2) as the imagining and desiring, (3) as the thinking 
and willing, (4) as the creative and free spirit. It is the 
noumenal or non-phenomenal self which is present in our 
primal and in our subsequent growing and advancing 
experience. It is this self which is receptive and active 
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and which by interactions with the agents of the world 
produces the experience of which it is conscious. It is 
the noumenal self which is present in our sensuous ex- 
perience, in our aesthetic experience, in our moral experi- 
ence, in our religious experience. It is the noumenal self 
which attends and discriminates, which distinguishes 
presentations into me and not-me, which reasons, judges 
and deliberates, resolves, strives and attempts to realise 
the ideals of life. This noumenal self is the real self. 
Whatever name we may apply to it, the real self has both 
activity and receptivity. It is that which experiences 
our experience. But our experience implies also a Not- 
Self which is also non-phenomenal or noumenal, both 
active and receptive. The Not-Self is 
an ageU* also a reality or a series of reality of 

different degrees, which is not purely 
phenomenal and which cannot be resolved into mere 
changes but which implies something permanent and 
present in all its changes and which is more than the sum 
of the changes. It is what Kant calls the thing-in -itself 
as distinguished from the empirical or phenomenal things. 
Kant regards it as an Idea of Reason — as the last term 


of the world-series of phenomena. It is, according to him, 
j*eal but transcendental. It lies beyond all experience. 
He regards it as the transcendental ground of our experi- 
ence. With Kant the Self and the Not-Self are thus both 
ideas of Reason and both transcendental. To the Self he 
attributes free causality. In consistency he ought to 
ascribe to the Not-Self also free causality and regard it as 
a reality, not existing in time and causing our sensations 
by interaction with the Self. The two realities, Self and 
Not-Self, are both noumenal and non-phenomenal, not 
existing in time but producing phenomena by their inter- 
action. The Not-Self, like the Self, is also a true cause — 
a cause which is not merely phenomenal. It includes 
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(1) other persons or selves which are causes like the Self, 

(2) all lower aniitials which are possessed of activities and 
are not therefore merely phenomenal, (3) all plants which 
are seats of the activities of growth and development and 
(4<) inorganic objects which are seats of power and force 
as' manifested in their actions upon each other. All these 
non*phenoraenal agents are causes of the experience of 
the Self. They correspond to Kant’s things-in-themselves. 
Kant was too much prepossessed by Hume’s conception 
of cause as a mere phenomenon to think of the causality 
of his things-in-themselves and he had treated, in his 
“ Analytic,” of the category of cause just to meet Hume’s 
objection to the relation of necessity between cause and 
effect. He had regarded both as phenomena but the 
relation between them as necessary because they are 
inseparably connected as antecedent and consequent in 
time. He had entirely overlooked the causality which he 
afterwards ascribed to Self as a noumenal Eeality or 
Eeason. Had he not done so, or had he had time to 
revise and re-write his three Critiques in the light of 
this fundamental truth of the causality of noumena as 
realities, he would have regarded things-in-themselves as 
causes. These things-in-themselves of Kant correspond 
to the non-phenomenal agents of the world of Dr. Ward. 
Kant had great difficulty in proving their existence. As, 
according to him, a cause was merely a phenomenon, 
they could not consistently be regarded as causes of our 
sensations. They were therefore abolished by those of 
his followers such as Fichte who deduced both the Ego 
and the Non-Ego from the Absolute Ego postulated by 
him. Hegel was not satisfied with Kant’s distinction of 
noumena and phenomena as two separate worlds. He 
identified the noumena with his categories and replaced 
Fichte’s Absolute Ego by his Absolute Idea. Kant’s 
things-in-themselves were retained by those of his 
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followers, who regarded them as the ground of the sensa- 
tions produced in the Self. Among these follower there 
are two classes, namely, (1) those who regard the belief 
in the existence of things- in-them selves as realities, as 
an inference by tbe application of the principle of 
noumenal causation, and (2) those who regard the belief 
as an intuition, the Self and the not-self being given or 
revealed at the same time as correlates in the same act of 
immediate perception. 

I am not sure to which of these two classes Br. Ward 
belongs. It is certain that he believes 
NoJsoir^n'’tailfve'"or non-phenomcnal agents as realities 
other than the Self. He calls them ejects 
and refers to Clifford’s theory of Ejec- 
tion for explanation. Well, Clifford was a pure pheno- 
menalist and his ejects could be only groups of phenomena 
like the phenomenal subject. Dr. Ward’s eject is a real 
Not-self like the real Self — the Self thrown out as an eject 
or a reality like the Self but other than the Self. The 
tendency to do so is described as instinctive and the belief 
in an eject like that in the Self as naturally produced. 
But how to justify this belief? If it is not an intuition, 
it can be^ justified only by tbe principle of noumenal 
causation. The eject is a non-phenomenal cause like the 
Self. The Self as a non-phenomenal cause is immediately 
kndwn, while the Not-self as a non-phenomenal cause is 
known by reasoning — by analogical inference. But in a 
famous passage quoted by me in my first paper, page .25, 
Dr. Ward admits that “ experience from the outset 
involves both subject and object, both Self and other, and 
that the differentiation of both factors proceeds strictly 
pan pasau.'* If an object or something other than Self, 
that is, a Not-self, is involved with a Self in our experience 
from the outset, then both are given at the same time' 
without arty inference, that is, intuitively, and the' belief 
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in an dject, that is, in a real Not-self as a non-phenomenal 
agent, is intuitive and not the result of reasoning or in- 
ference. It is not quite clear which view he really holds 
— whether he regards the belief in a Not-self as intuitive 
or as inferential. Dr. Ward believes in a plurality of 
monads and holds that the experience of the human 
monad as an individual subject is produced by its inter- 
action with other monads. He can justify his belief in 
the existence of the other monads only if he knows his 
own monad and knows it as a non-phenomenal cause. 
This knowledge may not be given in what he calls the 
primal experience but may be produced in the course of 
the intercourse of the individual monad with other 


Both Self and Not- 
self are real or nou- 
menal causes. 


monads. The knowledge of the Self as 
a cause and also of the Not-Self as a 
cause may be given at the same time or 


the latter may follow the former; but the principle of the 


Self and the Not-Self as causes, must be regarded as a 


fundamental principle. This principle of noumenal or 


real causation is the foundation-stone of the systems 


Solipsism overlooks 
the causality of Not- 
self. 


which attempt to escape from the 
fallacies of Solipsism on the one hand 
and those of Pan-phenomqnalism on 


the other. 


§ 7. Every phenomenon has a cause which is not a 
phenomenon but a non-phenomenal active reality. This 
is the fundamental principle of causation which underlies 
Dr. Ward’s system. It is this principle which leads him 
to regard experience as the result of the interaction of 
two non-phenomenal agents, for, as it is, according to 
him, not due to the activity of the Self alone as held by 
Solipsism, there must be another agent. This principle 
also saves him from Pan-phenomenalism, for phenomena 
by themselves are not true causes hut are the results 
of the interaction of non-phenomenal agents. Every 
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phenomenon arises out of something which is not a 
„ . phenomenon. It is the result of the inter- 

Pan-phenomenalistn ^ 

ignores the principle action of two non-phenomcnal agents 

of real or uoumenal ^ ^ 

causation and substi- or causes. We are directly conscious 

tutes for it the law ^ i 

phenomenal causation. 01 SUCH agents or causes m our own 
It does not inquire i i • j • ‘j mi i» i 

into the origin of Voluntary activity. The earliest mam- 

phenomena. c L j.* a 1 L* *j. * * * j * j. 

testation of such activity is in immediate 
perception which gives at once both a Self and a Not-self 
or something other than Self as causes. Pan-phenomena- 
lism re'gards phenomena as causes of phenomena and 
ignores the realities underlying them. Mill regards the 
invariable antecedent phenomena as the cause of the 
consequent phenomenon. Among the antecedent pheno- 
mena, he includes objects which are not mere phenomena 
but depositories of force or power. Every 
It u mLe thana^rero phenomenon is tlie manifestation of some 
Xa-TisaLmbodt »» objcct ; and when two 

rSwers'or ener«°eT phenomeua in the external world are 
observed to produce a third phenomenon, 
the latter is really the result of the interaction of the two 
objects as agents, as depositories of power. When hydro- 
gen and oxygen unite under certain conditions to produce 
water, it is not their appearances or phenomena that unite 
and produce the result but it is hydrogen and oxygen as 
agents, as possessed of powers or energies which by their 
interaction produce a new object or agent called water 
with a deposit of new energies, powers, or qualities pro- 
ducing new phenomena in us. Pan-phenomenalism can- 
not consistently justify its belief even in the existence of 
objects which it assumes for explaining the succession 
and co-existence of phenomena. An object is something 
more than a mere aggregate of phenomena. It is some- 
thing which by interaction with something else is capable 
of producing certain phenomena; and it is something 
even more than this ; for it is not fully exhausted in the 
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phenomena which it can produce by interaction with a 
second object. It may unite with a third object and pro- 
duce other phenomena, unite with a fourth object and 
produce still other phenomena, and so on. It has powers, 
forces, or energies and these are partly afitual or expressed 
in phenomena and partly potential. It is these powers, 
forces, or energies that constitute the reality of an object. 
The doctrine of the conservation of energies in the 
physical world has made this certain so far as the pheno- 
mena of Physics and Chemistry are concerned. *Undeiv 
lying all changes of phenomena there are interactions of 
energies and the transformation of one form into another 
and the transition of the same form from actual into 
potential and from potential into actual. The world as it 
appears to us is the result of the interaction of its non- 
phenomenal agents among themselves and with the 
individual subject of each of us. The phenomena that I 
see, hear, or perceive by any sense, are the results of the 
interaction of my Self with the corresponding agents of 
the world. 



Part II. Dr. James Ward’s “Psychological 

Principles’’ 

§ 1. All students of Psychology and Philosophy 
will be grateful to Dr. Ward for his recent work 
on “Psychological Principles.” It 

Dr. Ward’s new work v 

on “ Psychological is a rcvised and enlarged edition of 
his Encyclopaidia articles. It is an 
exposition of Psychology as a whole and does not treat 
of those matters of detail which are not necessary for 
the explanation of the principles. It aims to be explana- 
tory and therefore differs from a work concerned chiefly 
in being ‘ descriptive.’ 

§ 2. According to the author, the standpoint of 
Psychology is individualistic and its subject-matter the 
whole of experience as belonging to an 
individual subject. Psychology treats 
not only of mental processes but of 
the whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth, as 
presented to an individual. Science also treats of 
experience but it treats of it, apart from 
Dr. Ward’s view is any reference to an individual subject. 

that Psychology treats . o • • i i 

of experience as belong- Experience, for scicnce, IS regarded as 

ing to an individual , , ‘j. ix? l j* i 

subject. existing by itself apart from the sub- 

ject of it. No experience is possible 
without an experient. Science has no interest in this 
experient but treats of the matter of experience apart 
from any and all subjects. 

§ 3. The view of the author may perhaps be best 
indicated by inquiring into experience as to (1) what 
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Dr. Ward’s view fully 
stated : His theory of 
experience. 


agents— “ Wherever 


Experience implies a 
Self and the World as 
two real agents. It is 
the result of their 
interaction. 


it is and (2) what it implies. Experience is the result 
of the interaction of the subject as 
an agent and the World as another 
agent or rather as an aggregate of 
experience is inferred,” says Dr. 
Ward, “ Common sense, then, is right in positing a real 
agent answering to what we know as 
Self and interacting with another reality 
answering to what each of us knows 
as the World (p. 30).” The World may 
be regarded as the collective agent 
which produces by interaction the whole of the experience 
of an individual Self. Psychology treats of this 
experience as related to the individual 
Self, while science, such as Physics, 
Chemistry or Botany, treats of the same 
experience with reference to the Agents 
other than the Self, concerned in pro- 
In other words, Psychology treats of the total 
experience with reference to the subject agent without 
considering the object agents, while the 
other sciences treat of the same experi- 
ence with reference to the object agents, 
without considering the subject agent. 
Thus Psychology is the science of the 
while Botany, Chemistry, Physics, etc., 
are sciences of the object agents. What we know of the 
agents, — the subject agent or Self and 
the other agents, namely, of the 
World, — is through our experience which 
is the result of their interaction. Ex- 
perience is the only source of our 
knowledge of both the single subject 
agent or Self and the other agents and is the common 
subject matter of Psychology as a science and of Botany, 


Distinction between 
Psychology as a 
science and Botany, 
Physics, Chemistry as 
sciences. 


ducing it. 


Psychology treats of 
the whole of experi- 
ence from the point of 
view of the individual 
subject experiencing 
it. 


subject 


agent 


Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, etc., treat of 
certain portions of it 
with reference to the 
agents producing it by 
interaction with the 
individual subject or 
Self. 
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Chemistry, Physics, etc., as sciences. In the former 
experience is studied with the object of knowing the 
nature of the Self, or subject agent while in the latter 
experience is studied with the object of knowing the 
nature of the agents of the World, I hysics studies that 
portion of our experience, which is produced by what are 
called physical forces. Chemistry that 

is reference of the portion WhlCh IS produCed by what IS 
experience to the Self’ ,, , , • i -i. x* i. i.i i. 

but not to the agents, Called chemical amnity. Botany that 

of tho World. Tn j 

Botany, etc., there is portiOH which IS produced by life or 

seif'^bT^to Veie vitality as manifested in plants and so 
forth. From this point of view Psy- 
chology may be called a subjective science and Physios, 
Chemistry, Botany, objective sciences — the former treat- 
ing of the Self as an agent of our experience and the 
latter of the agents, forces, affinity, life, or vitality, etc., 
as interacting with the Self in order to 


hol7vt?tte8cienceof produce its experience. The indivi- 

Zisrtjlct'butoflii diialistic standpoint on which Dr. Ward 
subjects or selves as jg^yg gQ much emphasis is, therefore, not 

the standpoint of any particular indivi- 
dual. Psychology is not the science of a certain* definite 
individual subject but of all subjects or selves so far as 
they are like (1) in being experients and (2) in the forms 
and contents of their experience. One and the same Self 
• may be a subject in relation to one agent 

be^'^subj^f aL^an and an object in relation to another agent 
object agent. ^ ^ society Or in what Dr. 

Ward calls - inter-subjective intercourse.’ In the former 
aspect it comes under Psychology, while in the latter 
aspect it belongs to Sociology which is 
the Self as a subject an Objective science. Psychology is a 

fore?be”*dXed*as'^a scienco of selvcs as subject agents and 
subjective science. ^ object ageuts. It does not there- 

fore require to be characterised as individualistic. It does 
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not treat of one Self but of all selves in their capacity as 
subjects. It is therefore suflBcient to define it as a 
subjective science— as a science treating of the subject 
agents in all their experience, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
etc 4 being defined as objective sciences — as sciences 
treating of the object agents which by their interaction 
with the subjects or selves produce 
Physics, Botnny, etc., all their experience. Psychology is 

as objective sciences. i 

the science of the Self, while the 
others are sciences of the World as consisting of 
object agents. The Self and the World are correlatives 
implying each other and both are necessary for our 
experience. 

§ 4. Some Psychologists divide the sphere of experi- 
r,., h.. ence into inner and outer, internal and 

divided into inner and extcmal, and assign the former to 

psychology and the latter to objective 
sciences. Dr. Ward objects to this on the ground that 
the so-called external experience is also experience and 
quotes Bain in support of the view that all experience is, 
in a sense, ‘ mental.’ The external experience therefore 
is also, ‘according to him, a pai’t of mental science or 
Psychology. “ The whole choir of heaven and furniture 
of earth ” as presented to an individual subject, belongs 
to Psychology. But it should be remembered that, 
according to him, mind, is not the 
agent that produces its experi. 
that experience, both internal 
beioifging^^to external, is the result of the inter- 

action of the Self as an agent, and 
of other agents than the Self, which 
are usually considered to be the agents of the World. 
The problem therefore is: — Can the sphere of experi- 
ence be distinguished into parts or elements which 
may be respectively referred to the Self on the one 
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hand and to the World agents on the other ? This 
has been attempted by many philosor 
sowrthe probio“m ‘ instance, Kant refers all 

that is universal and necessary in our 
experience to the Self or subject as the constant factor 
and all that is variable, Le., the matter or materials 
of experience to the objective factor, — the agent or 
agents of the World, the thing-in-itself or things-in- 
themselves. 

Locke regards all ideas and knowledge as derived 
from Sensation or Reflection. He attri- 
«oivrt^“proS‘ sensations to the activities of the 

external objects and reflection to the 
activities of the Self upon the materials of sensations or 
ideas. Experience is the result of the interaction of the 
two agents, the Self and the World. He refers certain 
ideas as those of solidity, extension, figure, etc., to exter- 
nal objects because, according to him, they agree with 
the qualities in the objects, which produce them, while 
he refers the ideas of colours, sounds, tastes, like pleasures 
and pains, to the Self, though he recognises corresponding 
to them certain powers which produce them. Power is 
a simple idea which is received, according to him, from 
both sensation and reflection, and is therefore attributed 
by him to both external objects and the Self. Existence 
and unity are two ideas suggested by every object without 
and every idea within. He thus distinguishes the ele- 
ments of experience which belong to the Self and those 
which belong to the objects or the World. He treats of 
ideas, of knowledge and of real existence in his “ Essay 
on the Human Understanding.” Knowledge is not merely 
concerned with ideas and their relations among themselves 
but also with their relations to things. The Self is known 
by intuition, external things by sensation and God by 
reason. His Psychology is not therefore a science of 
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mere idfeas as later English Psychologists have made it, 
but a science treating of ideas, knowledge and real objects. 
His objects are substances consisting of primary qualities 
which agree witli the ideas produced by them and of 
secondary qualities which are powers by which the objects 
produce certain affections (or ideas) in us, and also of 
certain other powers by which they act upon one another 
and produce changes among themselves. Locke recog- 
nises objects as solid and extended things with powers 
and regards them as causes of our sensations. He recog- 
nises also Self as a thinking thing and God as the Supreme 
Being and treats of knowledge and things as well as of 
ideas in his “ Essay.” 

Later Psychologists have generally treated of the 
development of experience and of the 

Later attempts. , , ^ 

parts or elements contributed to it by 
the mind and the external world respectively. The fight 
between Intuitionists and Empiricists as regards the 
question of the origin of knowledge was at first on the 
field of Metaphysics but it was transferred to that of 
Psychology by empirical philosophers who claimed to 
derive all knowledge and all ideas from the experience of 
external objects. The mind was regarded as entirely 
passive and therefore simply receptive of what was sup- 
plied by the external world. The world itself as a Eeality 
disappeared with Berkeley and his followers and the mind 
as a Eeality also disappeared with Hume and his follow- 
ers ; and English Philosophers started with sensations as 
Hwnchow given and attempted to trace their development 
into perceptions, conceptions, desires, emotions, volitions, 
etc., constituting the experience of an 
adult. Bain follows this method to its 
perfection, deriving both mind and matter, subject and 
object, the Self and the W orld and all our experience from 
the sensations, feelings and instincts of the child by the 
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Laws of Association. Against Bain's pure pan-pheno- 
menalism in Psychology and the resulting pan-pheno- 
menalistic Philosophy, Spencer raised 
Spencer. voice and made himself heard by the 

publication of the second volume of the second edition 
of his “ Principles of Psychology ” in 1872. In this 
work he regards experience as determined by the 
Non-Ego and expounds, at great length, a doctrine 
of the Non-Ego as an external and independent Real- 
ity. He is emphatic in holding that the sensations or 
“the vivid states of consciousness” have causes and 
that these causes are forms of the energy which consti- 
tutes the external Reality or the Non-Ego. According 
to him, the Ego is also an energy which holds together 
and moulds and modifies the ideas or “ the faint states 
of consciousness ” into a whole. 

§ 5 . In the line of English Psychologists Dr. Ward 
comes next to Bain and Spencer. He 
was trained, as he says, in the schools of 
Kant and Herbart and was a pupil of Lotze. Traces 
of indebtedness to these philosophers are visible in 
his treatment of Psychology. To a French philosopher, 
Maine de Biran, to whom he referred in his Encyclo- 
paedia article of 1886, he appears to liave been also 
indebted. 

Bain and Spencer were the leaders of English Psycho- 
logy in the seventies and eighties of the last century. 

Dr. Ward in his Encyclopaedia article in 
Dr. Ward’s theory i 8 g 0 introduced into English Psycho- 
logy the conception of a “ pure ego ” as 
an essential element of all states of consciousness, of all 
forms of experience. No consciousness, no experience is 
possible without a subject which is conscious or which 
experiences. The object of consciousness is at first a con- 
fused and indistinguishable mass. The organic and other 


Dr. Ward. 
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sensations are not distinguished but exist in a state of 
fusion, as it were, in the primal experience of the pure: 
Ego or subject. Dr. Ward’s theory of the development 
of experience seems to be an application to Psychology 
of the biological theory of the development of an or- 
ganism. In his view the subject corresponds to the 
organism and the object, i.e., the indistinguishable and 
confused mass of which the subject is conscious — the 
totum ohjectimm . — corresponds to the 
®tuVob°e7t.w.--® environment. The pure Ego or subject 
develops its experience by selective at- 
tention to and difPerentiation of the confused and indis- 
tinguishable mass into different objects (which are called 
by him presentations) as the organism develops its 
various organs by selecting and assimilating its food 
from the environment. All the distinctions among 
sensations as organic, and extra-organic, as those of 
taste, of smell, touch, sound and colour, arise by the 
process of progressive differentiation or specialisation. 
The distinctions of internal and external, of mental and 
material, of me and not-me, of my body and other 
bodies, and of bodies among themselves, all these distinc- 
tions are also the results of progressive differentiation of 
the one field of consciousness, of the one continuous 
object — the totum objectivum. This theory of the deve- 
lopment of experience from a totum objectivum by the 
activity of a pure subject was also new to the English 
Psychology of Bain and Spencer. Dr. Ward assures his 
readers that in assuming a ‘ pure ego ’ he is not surrepti- 
tiously introducing a metaphysical Ego into his Psycho- 
logy. “ By pure ego or subject, it is proposed to denote 
the simple fact that everything mental is referred to a 
Self,” p. 39, 1st column of the Encyclopaedia Article, 
Vol. XX. This statement made in good faith by Dr. 
Ward was accepted in the same spirit by some of the 
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younger English Psychologists ; and old text books were 
revised and new ones written in the light of his two new 
theories. 


Dr. Ward’s theory of the Self is certainly an im- 
provement on the theories of Bain and Spencer and a 
contribution to English Psychology. It is really an 
adaptation of Kant’s theory of the transcendental Self to 
Psychology. It does justice to the part taken by the 
Self in the development of experience. But what is 
“ the totum objectivum ” of Dr. Ward ? 

What does Dr. Ward , . , . 

mean by “the totom Is it (1) a mcre confused appearance of 
objectivum . World to the real self or (2) a 

differentiation and product of the latter ? To this question 
Dr. Ward holds J;hat Psychology can give no answer. It 
is a Metaphysical or Epistemological question. Is not 
the question of a pure ego which turns out to be an 
active Self as an organiser of all experience also an 
Epistemological or Metaphysical question ? If experience 
implies an active Self, does it not imply also an active 
Not-Self ? If a subject is present, is not an object also 
present in all experience ? Is not experience the result 
of the interaction of two non-phenomenal agents— the 
subject being one and the object the other ? Is not Dr. 
Ward’s tottim objectivum the result of the interaction of 
the Self and the World as two agents? Is it not the 


confused and indistinguishable appearance to the Self, of 
all the agents which constitute the world ? In the 
subject- object experience, the object as well as the subject 
is implicit and “the object as well as the subject is real. 
The totum objectivum, the so-called environment of the 
pure non-phenomenal subject, is the result of the inter- 
action of the two agents, Self and the World, necessary 
for the genesis of any experience If there is a pure 
Ego, there is also a pure Non-Ego present in all experi- 
ence. Experience is not the product of either of these 
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two without the other. The world as an agent is a factor 
of experience. The toiwn ohject'wnm has the subject or 
the Self on one side as a factor or focus and the object or 
the World as a non-phenomenal agent or reality on the 
opposite side as the other factor or focus. Experience 
is bi-polar and has the Self for one pole and the World 
as a Reality for the other. Pr. Ward in excluding the 
recognition and consideration of this reality from Psycho- 
logy on the ground that its treatment belongs to Meta- 
physics and Epistemology has deprived Psychology of all 
interest connected with the questions about the objective 
factors of our experience. In excluding them from 
Psychology he has followed the lead of Bain. Bain did 
not believe in any reality beyond phenomena, and was, 
therefore, justified in excluding the objective as well as 
the subjective factors or agents of our experience. Dr. 
Ward includes the subjective factor but excludes the 
objective factor though in his recent work on “ Psycho- 
logical Principles ” he recognises the agency of the 
latter as a condition of our experience. In insisting on 
the recognition and treatment of objective factors of our 
experience in Psychology, T have the high authority of 
Spencer and also of Locke, the founder of English Psy- 
chology, as well as, I may add of Aristotle, the founder 
of the Science of Psychology, and of Hamilton, Reid and 
Descartes. Spencer follows the English School in ex- 
plaining the development of our experience by the 
principle of Similarity, resolving Bain’s laws of associa- 
tion into this single principle ; but he recognises an 
external reality as cause and correlative to sensations or 
“vivid states of consciousness” and treats of it in his 
Psychology as I have stated above. He regards the Non- 
Ego as independent of the Pgo. Both are real and forms 
of energy. Both are unknown as, according to his theory 
of knowledge, only phenomena or states of consciousness 
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can be known and the two realities are, according to 
him, beyond the sphere of conscious states. The internal 
energy “ wells up from the depths of our conscious- 
ness ” and the external energy is the cause of o r 
sensations. The word cause as used here by Spencer is 
only another name of agent with power. And what 
“ wells up from the depths our consciousness ” is a flow 
from “ a fountain ol power,” the source also of our 
own power of which we are immediately conscious 
in our voluntary activity. The power or energy is, 
therefore, not unknown (o us. I have shovTii in my 
first paper that the self and the not-self are both centres 
of power and both joint causes of our sensations. 
In his recent work Dr. Ward admits this and should 
therefore regard both as belonging to Psychology. 
Dr. Ward’s theory of <he development of experience 
from a totum ohjectivum shows a veiM poor recognition 
of the objective factors in the determination of our 


experience. 

§ 6. . The Non-phenomeual Self by successive acts of 
attention to the mass of tlie totmi objec- 
So?f‘u/The'°e“vointioa tivunt evolvcs, out of it as material, the 
different kinds of sensations, feelings 
and emotions, ideas and conceptions, 
desires and volitions. The only activity essential for this 
evolution is the activity of the Self in the form of 
attention ; the rest comes by discrimination, assimilation 
and association of the varying products from the mass 
itself. The totum objectivmn is also called the objective 


Dr. Ward’s theory 
of a “ totum objecti* 
vum ” as a mass from 
which all presenta- 
tions or objects arise 
by the selective atten- 
tion of the Self. 


continuum or “ the original continuity ” 
as distinguished from the active non- 
phenomenal Self which is conscious. 
The object of consciousness or experi- 
ence as distinguished from the Self 


is the continuous indistinguishable mass in which is 
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embodied, as it were, the whole world with all its objects. 
The objects gradually arise by the selective attention, 
discrimination and assimilation of the Self. This theory 
of the development of experience entirely overlooks the 
„ , , , activity of the non-pheuomenal agents 

Dr. Ward overlooks v x o 

the action of the of the world — the part they take by 

agents of the world in , • • i i ^ 

the development of their interaction with the Self in deter- 
expeiienoe. mining the contents of experience. The 

Self is no doubt active in attending and discriminating 
but the materials are supplied not by the Self alone but 
by its interaction with the agents of the world. What 
the material will be at a particular moment depends on 
the agent that is acting upon the Self. The transition 
may be gradual if the agent varies 
, graduallv for instance the same colour 

the Self s experience ~ ^ 

depends on their ac- agent in its shades or the same light 
agent in degree of intensity ; but it will 
be abrupt if the action of a light agent is followed 
by the action of a sounding agent and if the latter 
is again followed by the action of a resisting agent. 
In the case of every sense-perception, the sensation 
is caused by an agent other than the Self and the 
perception is due to the activity of the Self. I’he 
agents in different kinds of sense- 

Sensations as deter- , 

mined by the action perception are aitierent. Their nature 
of the agents. must be a matter for scientific investiga- 

tion. W’^hether all the agents which produce different 
kinds of sensation are ultimately the sa .,e or reducible 
in number to a few must be left to science to find out. 
But that they determine the contents of our experience 
and that these contents vary in quality and quantity 


according to their nature, must be recognised as a fact in 
Psychology. In sesthetic experience the existence of 
beautiful objects as agents and their action upon the 
Self is necessary. Por moral experience, it is necessary 
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The quality and 
quantity of the con- 
tents of experience 
vary with the nature 
of the agents. 


for the Self to live in a society of selves. The feelings 
of regard and respect for persons of 
higher character imply the presence and 
activity of these persons and their inter- 
action with the Self. The feelings of 
compassion and pity imply interaction of persons in 
distress with the Self. The emotions of wonder, admira- 
tion and reverence as well as of devotion and love felt for 
God, imply that the Self is influenced by an Agent 
whether it be real or ideal or a Being in whom the 
ideal is eternally realised. The experience of the Self 
is therefore determined both by itself and the agents 
which act upon it. It is as Dr. Ward 
admits, the result of the interaction 
of the Self and the World. Using 
the term, experience, in its widest 
sense, as including all experience as determined by the 
different kinds of agents acting upon the Self, we may 
distinguish — 


Different aspects of 
our experience as 
determined by differ- 
ent agents. 


(1) Sensuous experience as determined by external 
objects through the organs of sense ; 

(2) ^Esthetic experience as determined by beauti- 
ful objects not necessarily acting through the sense 
organs ; 

(3) Moral experience as determined by the moral 
nature of the Self by interaction with other selves in 
society ; 

(4) Religious experience as determined by the con- 
templation of God and of other beings or persons higher 
than man ; 

(6) Spiritual experience as determined by the con- 
templation of the Ideals of Truth, Justice, Liberty, Beauty, 
Love a.nd Goodness. 
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These Ideals are objective and produce by their 
interaction with the Self certain 8ent\j- ments in it. 

Psychology as the science of the eaxperience of the 
individual subject would have to treat oi" ibe emotional, 
volitional, and cognitive elements of the experience of 
the Self in all the aspects noted above. But it coula’ 
not treat of them without taking into consideration the 
nature of the agents and without borrowing from the 
science, whether it be Metaphysics, Ontology or Epistemo- 
logy, which treats of the non-phenomenal Agents of the 
World. 


§ 7. The experience of an individual subject in all 
„ , the aspects noted above may be treated, 

of the Science of (1) as it is found in the ripest experience 

Psychology. \ 

of a harmoniously developed man, (2) 
as it gradually develops in the mind of (i) a child, (ii) an 
adolescent, (m) a man, i.e,, a cultured person with the 
mind fully developed in all its aspects. The treatment 
may be merely descriptive or both descriptive and expla- 
natory. The development of the psychical life an i 
experience of the human subject may be compared 
with the same of the animal subject. The mental 
characteristics of the different races of mankind may be 
compared both in their development and in their matured 
state. The same may be done with the different races of 
animals. 


In his Psychology Dr. Ward assumes a psychological 


Dr. Ward’s treat- 
ment of the develop- 
ment of a psychologi- 
cal individual. 


individual whose development he traces 
from the dawn of its consciousness or 
experience to the human stage. He 


descends to the lowest of the animal race 


and shows the continuity of its psychical development 
with that of the human subject. Psychical life is all one 
continuous development from the lowest to the highest 
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species of sentient beings. Dr. Ward in his Psychology 
is mainly occupied in tracing this development and he 
follows the steps and adopts the method of treatment of 
the biological development of the organism. The problem 
is a stupendous one and it is no wonder that he has not 
treated of the ripe human experience in all its aspects. 
In my first paper I pointed out that no Psychology can 
. , , be regarded as complete, which does not 

Psychology, desorip- recognise the different aspects of our 

tive and explanatory, ^ ^ 

of all the aspects of experience and does not first describe 

our ripest experience. ^ i i 

them as they are found in che most 
mature state. This would no doubt be only a Descriptive 
Psychology but such a psychology is the pre-supposition of 
an Explanatory Psychology. The latter has to describe 
and explain not only the development of our ordinary 
experience as most Psychologists have attempted but also 
to describe and explain our experience as it is found in all 
its aspects in the ripest experience of a fully developed 
person. What I feel and think is that Psychologists have 
most sadly neglected the study of our ripe experience in 
all its aspects and have almost exclusively devoted their 
attention to the explanation of our experience at its lower 
levels. Dr. Ward has risen in this respect to a much 
higher level than most psychologists and deserves, there* 
fore, the gratitude of all students of Psychology. It is to 
be hoped that the work that remains to be done, would be 
undertaken by Indian Psychologists and the comprehensive 
science of Psychology completed by the study of the 
-whole of our experience in the light of both its subjective 
and objective factors, as it is found in a harmoniously 
developed person in all its aspects and as it gradually 
develops in the experience of a child, an adult and 


a man. 

§ 8. If Psychology ignores the objective factors of 
our experience, it may treat of the forms of experience 
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as determined by its subjective factor but not of the 

Whftt Psychology contents. It may treat of the mental 

only oAhe subjective ^® determined by the recepti- 

faotor of our experi- vity and the activity of the subject but 

not of the products as determined by the 
objective factors of our experience. It may treat, for 
instance, of the general processes of sensation, feeling, 
desiring, willing, thinking, deciding, resolving and also of 
attending, discriminating, assimilating, associating as 
receptivities and activities of the subjective factor but 
not of the concrete sensations, feelings, desires, volitions, 
thoughts, decisions, resolutions, attentions, discriminations, 
assimilations, and associations as determined both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively by the varying 
agencies of the objective factors of our 
^^Perience. It cannot adequately treat 

coMequen^^lfsT^^'to pcrceiving and knowing nor of percep- 
phiiosophy. tion and knowledge, as these terms imply 

objective realities. Their treatment as 
at present in Psychology is one-sided and prejudicial to 
the science of Metaphysics. Psychology in treating of 
these topics entirely overlooks or ignores objective reali- 
ties and leaves in the mind of its student the impression 
that there are no such realities and that the treatment of 
the subjects as given in books on Psychology is complete. 
Psychology has thus become injurious to the study of 
Metaphysics. Psychology has been, is and should be 
helpful to the study of Philosophy. Psychology, treating 
of the whole of our experience in all its aspects, must 
either borrow its data from Metaphysics or be itself 
metaphysical to such an extent as to be able to recognise 
and treat of both the subjective and the objective factors 
of our experience. Perception in all its aspects as 
sensuous, as aesthetic, as moral, as religious and as spiri- 
tual, gives us or implies objective realities. Intuition as 
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used by Intuitionists also reveals objective realities. 
Voluntary activity reveals the causality and the reality 
of both the Self and the Not-Self. Psychology, by 
excluding all questions about reality and knowledge, has 
become incompetent to treat adequately of these mental 
acts. A new science called Epistemology has been 
created to treat of those acts of the mind, which imply 
or reveal objective realities. Epistemology is regarded as 
a branch of Metaphysics, whose chief business is to 
determine the nature and distinguish the different forms 
of knowledge, while Ontology, the other branch, treats of 
the nature and the different forms of reality revealed or 
implied by the different forms of knowledge. Knowledge 
cannot be treated apart from knowing nor can knowing 
as a concrete act of the mind be treated apart from 
knowledge. Reality cannot be treated apart from 
knowledge nor can knowledge be treated apart from 
reality. Knowing, knowledge and reality are so inter- 
connected that the treatment of one of them apart from 
the others must be partial, one-sided and unsatisfactory, 
and lead to an erroneous view of Philosophy. Psychology, 
by treating of knowing including perceiving as the earliest 
form of it, apart from reality, has been a fruitful source 
of such erroneous views of Philosophy. 

It is necessary to restore Psychology to its proper 

position and make it helpful to the study 
berr^ntroductiin ‘to of Philosophy. Philosophy treats of the 

the^^atudy of Philo- 

accurately of man, the Universe and 
God, or, more simply, of the Universe including Man and 
God and attempts to determine their relations. Meta- 
physics treats of the realities of the Universe and tries to 
determine their relation to the ultimate Reality whether 
it be called the Absolute in the language of Philosophy 
or God in the language of Theology. Philosophy is the 
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doctriner of the whole of the Self, the World and God^^ 
Psychology, treating as it does of the whole of ouV 
experience as produced by the interaction of the Self’ 
with the World and God, is the only science which can 
introduce a student to the study of such a comprehensive 
subject as Philosophy. 



ON VEDANTA 


BY 

Kokileswab Sastri, M.A., 

Lecturer in Vedanta, and in Indian branch of 
Philosophy, Calcutta University 


I 

Change : Is it Real or Unreal ? 

In his commentary on Vedanta Sutras, II. i. 14, 
Sankara says : — 

“ The world of effects not being denied, the process of 
real change is affirmed ” ; at the same time, “ Vedantists 
hold that in the absolute state (stage of absolute 
cognition), there is a complete lapse of all empirical 
reality.” 

Both the views — that change is real {paHnama vada) 
and that it is unreal {vivarta-vada ) — are traceable in 
Vedanta. The sense-given world before us, of pleasures 
and pains all compact, is fixed firm in the relations of 
space, time, and causality. Each individual thing here, 
as defined by infinite differences, is in a ceaseless process 
of change. The practical life of every creature is bound 
up with this empirical world. Sankara has nowhere 
denkd the reality of this world, for who but a mad man 
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would 'deny it ? He is quite explicit on this point in 
Vedanta Sutras, Commentary, III. ii. 21 : — 

“ If it be said that this world — composed of ‘ subjec- 
tive’ existences like the sentient body, etc., and ‘objective’ 
existences like the earth, etc. — should be denied, (we reply 
that) no man can possibly deny it.” 

In reference to jivanmukta souls, souls emancipated 
while in life, he aflBrms that this world would only 
present a different appearance to them : it would not be 
abolished. 

He allows to sensible things a relative reality. “ Water, 
etc., are real relatively to the unreal mirage, etc.” 

In his commentary on Mandukya Upanishad, he 
points out that when a rope is taken for a snake and then 
again taken for what it is, both the cognitions may be 
taken as true but different views, there being no con- 
tradiction between them. 

And the same view appears in his commentary on 
BriJiadaranyaka, in reference to the relative values of the 
disciplines of karma (practice) andywawa (knowledge) : — 

“ Karma is first enjoined on those who are steeped in 
natural ignorance ; and then for those who have seen 
through the unreality of (the dualism of ) action and 
agent, etc., is prescribed — ‘ know Brahman and the 
identity of your self with it.’ There is not a trace of 
conflict here.” 

Each discipline, he holds, has absolute value, being 
accommodated to the stage of the learner or disciple on 
whom it is enjoined ; and he concludes : — 

“To the vision of absolute truth, no other objects, no 
nanie and form, exist in reality separate from Brahma ; 
the one principle without a second is its object. "^SVhen 
however (the vision is affected) by natural ignorance, 
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all these objects are presented as practically real as 

separate and independent things Hence there is no 

apprehension of a contradiction.” 

Monistic knowledge and dualistic knowledge do not 
exclude one another. Sankara insists on the point that 
this multiform world is not abolished from being on the 
emergence of monistic knowledge and thus he can admit 
the unreality of change {vivarta-vada) without denying 
its reality {parinama-vada). He holds in fact that behind 
this world of change, standing outside the causal chain, 
there is a changeless being which is presented to absolute 
vision. 

That Sankara teaches both the reality and unreality 
of change is apparent in still another connexion. In his 
commentary on Qhhandogya, in discussing the mode of 
manifestation of the one changeless being into this multi- 
form changing world, he presents two significant analogies, 
the one illustrative of parinama-vada and the other of 
mvarta-vada. That he presents these together shows his 
real intention with absolute clearness. Here is the 
passage : — 

(In the term ‘ this world ’), “ the one changeless being 
is the significate of the word ‘ this ’ and the object of the 
thought of ‘ this. ’ The world is only a systematic form of 
this being. It is of this being and of no other that our 
intellect conceives the members or parts. The modes of 
change are of these conceived or thought-constructed 
parts. To absolute vision however, what is really appre- 
hended even in the knowledge of this world is the one 
undual principle. Mcen as our intellect apprehends the 
clay as pot or pitcher, or the rope as snake, it apprehends 
the one real being as the many modes.’' 

Here the example of the clay and pot is presented 
from the side of parinama-vada and that of the rope 
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andr snake from the side of vivarta-vada. Sankara 
continues : — 

“That worldly people take this one being as many 
is due to the character of the intellect. Through the 
character of the intellect, the clay appears and is spoken 
of now as a lump, now as a pot ; and again through a fault 
of the intellect, the rope appears and is spoken of as a 
snake. To the knower of truth however {viz,, of the pot 
as nothing but clay), neither the thought nor the name 
‘ pot ’ need exist ; and through the knowledge of the 
truth about the rope, the notion of snake too would lapse. 
Even so, to the knower of absolute truth, the notion — 
thought and name — of all modes would cease to be 
presented.” 

The two analogies presented indicate that Sankara 
admits the relative validity of both the views of change ; 
and a further important point emerges — viz., that the 
manifoldness of the modes is only relative to our intellect 
and names. Oonsciousness is one and eternal; it transcends 
space, time, and causality. It appears as many only 
through the deceptive medium of our senses and intellect. 
The one changeless conscious principle is presented illu- 
sorily to our intellect as the sensibles — sound, colour, 
etc., as this changing world, as composed of parts. 'I'he 
presentations, sound, colour, etc., perpetually rise and 
perish before this intellect which forgets that they are 
essentially one, being the one eternal changeless conscious- 
ness. Still what the intellect really apprehends even 
here is this one principle though it confuses it with its 
own mojdes. 

“ Consciousness is the essence of the self, from which 
it never deviates : it is accordingly eternal. Yet the 
presentations of the intellect, the medium which is modi- 
fied by the senses into objects, appear as though they were 
objects of self-consciousness, generated and pervaded by 
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self-consciousness or atma vijnana ; an(J hence the modes 
are regarded as and designated vijnanas or ‘ conscious- 
nesses ’ by the non-discerning.” [Commentary — Taittiriya 
XJpan.'] 

The one undivided principle thus appears as this world 
of many beings, set in the relations of time, space, and 
causality — relations through which the intellect must 
apprehend. In dreamless sleep, this intellect lapses along 
with its particularised presentations : the world lapses in 
the undifferenced knowledge of the one conscious principle. 

To vivarta-vada, the one undivided being alone is 
eternally real. To parinama-vada, the particular objects 
known by the intellect are empirically real. There is no 
incompatibility between the two views : if vivarta-vada is 
presented as the final truth, it is with parinama-vada as 
its inseparable background. 

The same intellect that knows the conscious principle 
as many in its direction outwards, i.e., positively, knows 
it as one and undivided in its direction inwards, i.e., trans- 
cendentally. “ All that is knowable is presented as seated 
on buddhi (intellect), in the lap of the modes of buddhi. 
The knower of it all, the ‘witness’ — is the self.” “The 
self does not change, as unlike buddhi, it has no parts,” 
Yet the essential nature of the self, viz., eternal conscious- 
ness is revealed only in this buddhi, only as the pre- 
supposition of the conscious modes of buddhi. “Brahman, 
as consciousness itself, is eternally manifest in his home — 
the mind, in all revelations or cognition of buddhi.’* 
{Mundaka Upan.) 

The vibrations or activities of the mind are presented 
as this empirical manifold. “ The visible things that 
appear to the waking consciousness are not independent 
of the mind.” “ All that knows and is known is but the 
dual vibration of the mind. The mind in essence is the 
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self itself without an object (difPerent from it.)” [Com- 
mentary, Mandukya TJpan^] 

The same truth is presented in another way. Names 
and forms, says Sankara, could not be manifest till the 
empirical subject endowed with the vital airs, senses, and 

the intellect emerged into being. “ The great Lord 

entered in the form oi jivatmaa (individual self) to mani- 
fest names and forms” [Commentary, Chhandogya Upan.\ 
And he adds elsewhere that with the inwardising of the 
senses and intellect, the conscious principle at the root of 
conscious states is intuited by seers. 

The conscious principle is primarily known as the 
knower or ‘ witness.’ It is also indirectly known, Sankara 
tells us, as the first cause of the empirical series of causes 
and effects that constitutes the empirical world. The 
primary mode of self-knowledge is alone considered in the 
present paper. 

The self that underlies the empirical world is free, as 
not bound in space, time and causality, “ Through the 
mere will of this free being is the empirical mind set 

stirring ” [Commentary, Kend Upan.']. “ The desires, 

etc., move others by enslaving them but do not move 

Brahman They themselves are set stirring by 

Brahman.” [Commentary, Taittiriya TJpan.'\ 

It may be repeated that between the cognition of the 
manifold changing world through the forms of the intellect 
and the cognition of the one changeless self, between these 
two antithetic testimonies of buddhi, there is no real 
conflict or antagonism. But are these testimonies true 
in the same sense ? 

Sankara points out that the changing world of forms, 
which is referred to in the Vedantic account of creation 
and the reality of which cannot be denied, has no indepen- 
dent end of its own. The whole purpose of this account 
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of creation is to explicate the truth about the one self 
that underlies the world and to which the world is 
moving. 

“Brahman is said to change into the form of the 
world. This (account) is only presented as a means to 
the realisation of Brahman” [Commentary, Brihad- 
aranyaka TJpan.\ “ The effects — from ether to the gross 
body — are referred to for the sake of the knowledge of 
Brahman,” [Commentary, Taittiriya TJpan^ 

Hence although this empirical world is real for practi- 
cal purposes, its reality is only relative to the mind 
enveloped in nescience. When however the world will 
have accomplished its end by bringing about the cognition 
of the unity underlying it, the knowledge of the manifold 
will appear false and illusory. The many and the one 
cannot therefore be true in the same sense. The whole 
truth of the many lies in the end that it accomplishes — 
viz., of leading us to the realisation of the one. The 
many is false as devoid of independent significance, like 
the meaningless lines making up a written word. {Brihadi 
Upan.) 

That the one self is not realised is due to what is 
called ‘ the tangle of the heart ’ {hridaya-granthi), the 
skein of nescience, desire, and activity. Nescience makes 
us see the one as many, desire means the love of egoistic 
sense-satisfaction, and activity is what leads us outward, 
involving us inextricably in worldliness. Through this 
tangle, the vision of the self is obscured and occupation 
with the not-self becomes our second-nature. 

It has been pointed out that the same buddhi which 
sees the many reveals also the one. Buddhi in the former 
reference is the ‘ tangle of the heart ’ {hndaya-granthi) 
and in the latter it is the ‘ cave of the heart ’ {kridaya- 
guha), the abode of Brahman {Brahma-pur a), where alone 
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the eternal witness of all the particular cognitions is 
apprehended as the unditferenced unity distinguished from 
many. “ The undifferenced substrate of all differences 
is to be found here in this cave. Brahman is not 
apprehended elsewhere ” [Commentary, Taittiriya Vpan.^ 

Buddhi by itself is an insentient principle : conscious- 
ness is the self. The self is the seer of all the modes or 
presentations of buddhi, the joy {rasa) at the root of all 
its feelings, and the eternal free cause that sets up all its 
activities. The worldli-minded apprehend the empirical 
world by the ‘ heart-tangle ’ and seers have a vision of the 
self in the ‘ cave of the heart.’ 
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II 

Ethics of Vedanta 

Action is natural to all sentient creatures, being deter- 
mined by the nature with which they are horn, 

III. 15, XVIII. 54-9.] The one self or life-principle is 
manifested in the series of forms, non-moving and moving, 
including man. The circulation of the life-sap in plants 
shows the operation of a mind in them. Animals are a 
fuller manifestation of the life-principle in so far as there 
is not only vital circulation in them but also sentiency. 
This manifestation as the individual self of plants and 
animals is for the differentiation of life and matter.* 

The life-principle in man has its seat in the heart and 
is five-fold. The vital ‘ airs ’ — pram, apana, samana, 
udana and m/ana are the diffei'ent functions of this prin- 
ciple operating in different parts of the body. Life appears 
in man along with the senses, tmnas (the organ of simple 
apprehension), and huddhi. These knowing faculties are 
inherent in and sustained by life as their matrix. The 
activities of the senses and the vibrations of buddhi are 
really the activities of life.’* In the state of deep sleep, 
buddhi with all its presentations passes into a latent condi- 
tion — i.e., gets retracted into this life ; and from life again 
does it emerge into actuality in the waking state. 


^ “ Wherever there is living sap, mind (chitta) is to be inferred. There is no 
doubt that the self informs the non-moving (plants), for they have an inward 
consciousness. (The presence of) mind in animals, in addition to the living sap, 

shows that they are a fuller manifestation.” The creator, having started 

into manifestation the as yet unmanifested names au(J forms, having created the 
primal matters and the moving and non-moving material bodies, manifested himself 
by entering them for the differentiation of matter and sentiency (literally food and 
eater of food)” [Commentary — Aitareya Upan,"] 

® “The faculties of sight, hearing, apprehension, and speech — the sources of all 
knowledge — are fixed in prana and apana in which life consists. They disappear 
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Within this s:ros8 body or envelope, the annamaya^ 
are situated the pranamaya, the envelope of the vital airs, 
and the vijnammaya, the envelope of the intellectual 
principle. This complex envelope of body, life, and in- 
tellect constitutes the nature of the self and determines 
all its actions. 

The senses are directed towards objects by the prin- 
ciples of love and hate. ** This vision outwards of the 
not-self is natural ” to the sensuous self. Buddhi brings 
in the conceit of the ego, consciousness in the forms, ‘ 1 
feel pleasure and pain, this is my body,’ etc. This egoistic 
conceit is at the root of all action : it is what Sankara 
variously calls adhydsa (illusory identification) or ohitta- 
granthi the mental tangle). 

The actions of the jlva or individual self in this empiri- 
cal world are determined by his nature. The feeling of 
want rouses the thought of the attainment of the object, 
that rouses desire, from desire springs will, and from will 
the action. jlva is helplessly dragged onward by this 
empirical chain : he has no freedom of choice here. 

“ T his egoistic nature is beginningless. The jlva appre- 
hends this empirical world, acts according to his persisting 
vdsanas (traces of past experiences), and enjoys or suffers 
according to the resulting merit or demerit.” (Sarva- 
vedanta-siddhmta). And again, “ in ignorance, the self 
takes the body, the not-self, as the ego and then the great 
power of rajas (principle of activity) binds it in the chain 
of desire, anger, etc.” [^Fiveka-chudamani.'\ 


when life goes: they then merge (back) into life. The functions of the mind being 
determined by life are taken to be grounded in life.” [Commentary— iltforeva 
Ujpan,] 

“ Life is in the five faculties or organs. Life as endowed with manas and huddhi 
is the prajnaima7L, the self as cognitive and active. [Commentary — Chhandogya Upan.]. 

“ The organ of knowledge is prajna that life of which prajna is the nature is the 
prajatman, — This is the vital fluid (rasa), for when this goes, the body is dried up.*' 
[Commentary— Upan,] 
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First in order then comes this mistaken identidcation 
of tlie self with the body, thence arises all thought of 
object, object-thought leads to desire, desire to will, and 
will to action. So it is the htuldhi as occupied with the 
objects that stirs up the vital envelope, the prmamaya. 
Buddhi, which is really the principle of aattm, of light 
or tranquil manifestation, is obscured in us by the prin- 
ciples of rajaa (activity) and tamas (passivity). This 
obscured or impure buddhi is called dsuri-pravritti in Gita 
and is characterised there as a nature that is sensual, proud 
and self-assertive at the expense of others — recognising 
in fact no self except one’s own self. 

Is there any place then in Vedanta for the freedom of 
the self ? In his commentary on Aitareya TJpan,, in 
explaining why the self has entered this body which is 
moved by the sense, intellect, and desire, Sankara points 
out that the self as distinct from these is the ultimate cause 
of all action, for it stirs these into activity for the realisa- 
tion of its own end. “ Having said, ‘ I shall enter (the 
body) for performing the functions of speech, etc.’ (it 
added) ‘ I shall enter also in order to reveal my true 
nature.’ ” “ The self is that which has ends, to accomplish 
which it stirs up the organs of speech, etc. In the 
absence of this cause, there will be no action like speech, 
etc., for all activity is motived by ends.” 

The existence of the free self is in fact inferred from 
the activity of the complex of senses and intellect. “ This 
complex of effected existences, with speech, etc., as their 
functions, is in the service of what is other than itself. 

This would not be possible without a being which has 

ends and which receives this service.” This being is 
immanent in the complex but the “ immanence is as of a 
seer and not of an active agent.” The casuality of the 
self is not an activity in time and precisely in this sense is 
it free. 
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'fhis freedom inheres even in the blind activity of the 
senses and intellect, though it is not here self-consciously 
realised. Yet the self as cause like the self as seer is 
realised nowhere but in the ‘cave’ or the inner depth of 
buddhi. It is this huddhi in fact that reveals to us the 
possibility of perfecting our empirical nature, of progress- 
ing towards salvation. It tells us that this nature is under 
a dual government — that of the desires on the one hand 
and of the free self on the other. 

The self then is the immanent cause of the activity 
of the senses and intellect, these acting together to realise 
the ends of the self. Sankara asks — “ Is (this body), this 
complex of effects and instruments, moved by desire, 
speech, and bodily activity only or is it moved by some- 
thing different from it, a free being that stirs it up by 
pure will?” His answer is that the very fact that the 
complex or aggregate acts points to the existence of a free 
unity with ends of its own that are accomplished by this 
action. There is that passage in Gita no doubt which 
speaks of the senses, etc., acting for their own ends but 
Sankara in his commentary on Oltd (XVIII. 50) argues : 

“ Supposing the self is not established, the direction of 
the activities to their own ends would be unintelligible.” 
“That the unconscious body should have ends is incon- 
ceivable. Nor can pleasure be for pleasure (as end), and 
pain for pain. All empirical cognitions have their end in 
self-knowledge.” And again in Sarva-vedanta-siddhanta^ 
“self-assertion, self-denial, all actions in fact — are for 
the self and for nothing else : nothing is dearer than 
the self.” 

This self is said to be the ‘internal regulator’ {antar- 
ydmin), the determining cause (niydmaka) which is not 
determined {niyamya). The internal or transcendental 
causality of the self is in fact illusorily identified, by 
what is called dropa in Vedanta, with the outward or 
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empirical causality of the organs. The wise who have 
faith in the free causality of the self seek to get rid of 
this illusion. They feel the necessity of a discipline for 
the control of the organs and for the chastening of the 
empirical mind. They employ the body and the mind for 
the realisation of the ends of the self. 

Here comes in Sankara’s psychology of the moral 
consciousness, “ The good and the pleasurable 

{preyah ) — either as discipline or as the fruit of it — are 
confusedly presented to the unintelligent. The wise how- 
ever on mature reflection discern their relative value, 

their difference Having thus reflected, they embrace 

the good, as worthier than the pleasurable,” [Com- 
mentary, Katha Upan. 1, ii, 2,] 

This discernment of right from wrong is called sam- 
kalpa. “ Samkalpa is a function of the mind. It is the 
ascertainment of a difference between the right and wrong 
in objects. After the reflection comes the desire to act in 
respect of the object thus distinguished.” [Commentary, 
Chhandogya TJpan., VII, 4.] 

So three stages come out — (i) the good and the pleasur- 
able are weighed in the mind ; {ii) next the right course is 
ascertained ; and then Hi) there arises the desire to act 
accordingly. The next stage is dhyma, the contemplation 
of the future consequences of the action anticipated on 
the ground of past experiences. 

“ Chitta is further the faculty of ascertaining the end 
by (a comparison of) the past and future objects. This is 

more than the mmkalpa When about the object in 

question, there arises the consciousness ‘ this was ex- 
perienced, there comes the will to attain or avoid it.” 

And then comes the sbige of the adoption of the means 
to the attainment or avoidance. “ Having thus formed 
the desire to act, and the desire to attain..., one attains 
by adopting the means to attainment.” 
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Not only is bnddhi or reason necessary to the ascertain- 
ment of duty, the attainment of joy is also necessary. — 
“ When joy is attained, where there arises the thought ‘ I 
shall attain infinite satisfaction,’ this will to act becomes 
complete. The will has joy as its visible fruition, and 
there is no will in joylessness ” Chandogya TIpan., VII, 
22, i]. “ When it is said — ‘ having attained the future 

joy ’ — it is meant only that action is directed to this end.” 

The discerning soul acts for the infinite bliss of the 
self, not for worldly enjoyment. Brahman is called suhrita 
or merit in Taittiriya Upaniahad. The mind has to be 
disciplined in order to attain this suhrita. The more 
chastened the soul, the higlier is the ideal of knowledge, 
bliss, or power that is manifested. “The varying 
measures of power, knowledge, or bliss depend on the 
degrees of purity of the vpadhi (vehicle, envelope, or body 
of the self). According to these measures, the one self is 
manifested in the gradation of embodiments— from man 
to Hiranya-garbha (the Lord as the germ of the 
universe).” “Brom the state of man onwards, there is a 
hundredfold increase of bliss at each later stage.” 
rCommentary, Taittirya TIpan.'] 

Our chitta (mind), fouled as it is by rajas and tamas 
(restless activity and dull passivity), has low desires or 
ideals. But through chastening discipline, it gradually 
gets actualised into a transparent medium of sattm or 
pure manifestation, when its desires are no longer directed 
to false sensuous objects. The desires of the Lord 
[JELiranya-garbha) are characterised as satyah hamah 
[^Qhhandogya TIpan. — VII] or ‘ true desires,’ The satyah 
hdmdh may be called Ideas of Reason after Kant and the 
things of the world may be regarded as their imperfect 
manifestations through the obscuring medium of rajas 
and tamas. If sense-consciousness is occupied with the 
present, and our ordinary bttddhi with the past, present, 
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and future, this hnddhi as pure actuality transcends 
all limitations of space and time \^Chhandogya Vpan., 
VIII. 12. v]. 

The aamkalpa or creative will from which this creation 
is said to proceed [Commentary, Taittiriya Upan ] implies 
that Brahman is, as creator, endowed with a mind, a 
manifesting medium of sattva, a form of niaya, which has 
been called in Oita niratisaya sattva or infinite actuality. 
Yet He is not dominated by the ‘ true desires ’ of this 
stage: He directs them freely. “Is He, as desirer, tq 
be taken like ourselves as not having yet attained to 
fruition ? No, for He is free. The desires do not move 

Him, as they move others by enslaving them. Why 

so? They are. characterised by true knowledge: boing of 
the self itself, they are pure. Brahman is not moved by 
them. He is their mover. They are not other than His 
self. In ‘ He desired,’ Re is the self.” 

The ideal for us is to attain the god-like transparency 
of aattm. The causal Brahman, as absolute merit, has 
been called sukrita. Stikrita may be rendered ‘ the 
absolute good.’ How to attain this absolute good ? — 
What is the ethical discipline that will scour our foul 
sattva into absolute purity, that will divert it from its 
objective direction and inwardise it ? 

The true ‘desires’ referred to above are manifested 
as the ‘ names and forms ’ of this wotld. Through the 
perverting medium of rajas and tamas, these pure uni- 
versals take false individualised forms. “These desires 
of the self are true but resting on (identified with) the 
false. These as residing in the self (appear as) the 
passions for outer objects, for sex, food, dress, etc. Self- 
willed conduct, as determined by these is .said to be false.” 
[Commentary, Chhandogya Upan., VIII.] The pure 
actualised bnddhi has far other tendencies. These called 
daivi-sampad in the Oita include the virtues of veracity. 
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sincerity, compassion, avoidance of injury to others, 
suppression of anger and pride, etc. The regulation of our 
foul nature by these virtues will bring about its purity. 

'I'here need be no apprehension of a conflict between 
the prescription ‘know Brahman’ and this discipline of 
virtuous action. “The (performance of) unconditional 
duties {nitya karnia), by removing obstacles (impurities 
of the soul), lead to knowledge. Hence the scriptural 
texts enjoining (virtuous) pratice (karnia) do not conflict 
(with those which enjoin jnana or knowledge). Not the 
ceremonial works like agnihotra, etc., but practices such as 
veracity, self-discipine, avoidance of injury to others, etc., 
are the surest means to the manifestations of jnana. 
Other practices like meditation, etc., will also be referred 
to.” [Commentary, Taittiriya TIpani\ — “ Here in the 
pure sattva-naXnxe of the self, in the ‘ cave of buddhi,' 

in this unmanifest ether the knowledge of the absolute 

self is adequately manifested.” [ Fiveka-chndamani.'] 

That ‘tangle of the heart’ {hridaya-granthi) will dis- 
appear with the attainment of this sattva — transparency. 
The unity of the self in all creatures thus realised, there 
can arise no inclination to injure others : compassion for 
all will follow as a necessity : XIII, 29]. These 

virtues of universal compassion, etc,, which are natural to 
the emancipated soul constitute the discipline for the souT 
seeking emancipation. 

That sarva-karma-aannyasa of Gltd, the renunciation 
of all duty, is enjoined only on the soul which has been 
completely chastened by this discipline. Such a soul in fact 
is in the final stage, devoid of all conceit of individuality, 
being jimn-mukta or emancipated in life. For all else, 
karma or action is the main discipline prescribed in 
Gita : — 

“These actions. Oh Partha, should be performed 
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without inclination foe the purification of the end. This 
is a true and excellent view.” 

“ To the sage desiring to rise (to the emancipated 
stage), yoga (action without inclination) is said to be the 
means (discipline).” 

Moral endeavour implies action without a thought of 
sensuous pleasure, action directed to the end of purification 
of soul, in the consciousness of duty, the fruits of the 
action being committed to the Lord. 

There is no prescription in Oita to renounce the parti- 
cular duties of the institution one belongs to. But the 
end is attained, not by the mere performance of these 
outward actions, but by a distinctive spiritual attitude. 
“ Does the attainment of the end follow from the per- 
formance of one’s duties? No. How then?... The 
attainment to be spoken of follows from the operation of 
a new cause ” [Commentary, Gita, XVIII, 45]. “ The 
will and the bodily activity of creatures flow from the Lord 

as the regulative principle within them The end is 

attained by this Lord being worshipped by the per- 
formance of one's specific duties." Performance in this 
attitude of worship alone is the free action of the self. 

Even the emancipated in life, on whom the renuncia- 
tion of works is enjoined, are in Oita said to act, not indeed 
for any end of their own, but for the good of the world. 
“ Though engaged in action, he does nothing (for him- 
self).” 

All this will go to correct the false impression about 
Sankara that his monistic view of Brahman has no place 
in it for worship and moral activity. In his commentary 
on Mandukya Karikd he explicitly points out that “ there 
is no incompatibility between monistic vision and the 
prescriptions of worship.” Worship and moral practice 
are indispensable for one who seeks to purify the soul. 
The vision of the One is possible only to the soul which 
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i8 completely purified. The prescription of moral and 
religious discipline is meant for those who have a ‘ mid- 
dling vision,’ the emancipated souls being those who have 
‘excellent vision.’ 

“That the self is one and undual is stated for those 
who have an unerring excellent vision. The beneficent 
Vedas have prescribed this worship and (ethical) action in 
the eompassionate reflection — ‘ how will those who have 
bad and middling vision attain this excellent monistic 
vision?”’ [Commentary, Mandukya Upan., iii, 16.] 



The Conception of Freedom 

In Hegel, Bergson and Indian Philosophy 

BY 

Prabhu Dutt Shastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

The problem of Freedom is ultimately at the root of 
all philosophy. It is of a permanent interest to every 
student of philosophy. Meinong hardly does justice to 

the whole question when he says: “ in my opinion, 

at any rate, this is a matter that was concluded long ago, 
for those who believe in the law of causalitv cannot 
logically be indeterminists.” ‘ It is not so simple as it 
appears to he. I propose to discuss the subject with 
special reference to Hegel, Bergson and higher Indian 
thought. So far as Hegel is concerned, I shall only refer 
to his “ Rechtsphilosophie,” as he seems to me to be at 
his best there; so that I shall not limit myself to 
“ Willem-freiheit ” but shall also attempt to bring out 
Hegel’s conception of ‘true freedom ’ — “ Sittlichkeit.” 
Hegel’s “ Rechtsphilosophie ” is not a treatise on the 
mere controversy of free-will hut embodies his attempt to 
comprehend and to exhibit the State as an existence 
essentially rational, as the realisation of true freedom. 
The territory of “ Recht ” is ‘ the spiritual,’ and its more 
definite place and origin is the Will, which is free by its 
very nature. Freedom constitutes the substance and 
essential character of the Will, and the system of right 
is the kingdom of aotualised freedom. 


* Meinong, Psyohologisoh-ethisohe Untersuohungen zur Wertt)ieori/’ p. 209. 
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Hegel opens the subject with a polemic against Kant’s 
conception of Freedom. (1) He attempts to show that 
Kant is blind to half the truth, in as much as he is not 
aware of the dependence of the subject on the object 
when he attempts to reduce all objects to mental pheno- 
mena. (2) Kant says that in willing we actualise the 
ought ^ what we think ought to he. Reason, with perfect 
spontaneity, creates an order into which it fits the em- 
pirical world. Hegel answers that there is no ought in 
Nature, that it can appear only as it actually is. It is 
one thing to purify the will from alien elements and it is 
another thing to find principles of action within it. Kant 
failed to do the latter. To him the Will is pure self- 
consciousness. It must act purely out of reverence for 
the moral law. The desires are taken as if they were 
impulses of animals. But such an abstract will, says 
Hegel, can never be actual, and such desires as Kant 
desires remain mere impulses. Hegel destroys this 
dualism by rejecting both the abstract will and the lower 
appetites. Man’s actual will, at any stage, is not simply 
related io (as in T. H. Green), but is one with his totality 
of inclinations, impulses, desires, etc. In its elementary , 
stage, the Will is not only one with but sunk in, these 
desires and impulses. The will is these and these are 
the will. The appetites and inclinations are the very 
life of the will, the ways in which it shows its existence. 
It is a false philosophic analysis which has separated 
these two in man’s life. It converts distinctions (in 
thought) into separations (in fact). These desires then 
are identical with the will. They have their legitimate 
place within the ego, and are not to be regarded as 
foreign elements fit to be crushed. (3) Again we are. 
not merely cognitive beings, as Kant implies. If we 
weye, .we would cease to be persons or individuals, since 
in that case, there would be only universality but no 
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individuality. It is in the will that specification or 
individuation takes place. (4) Then again, Kant opposes 
happiness and duty ; his rigid ethics of “duty for duty’s 
sake ” leaves no room for the development of feelings. 
Moral act is to proceed mainly from reverence to the 
Categorical Imperative, and happiness is not to be set up 
as an end. But, says Hegel, it is a wrong to duty to 
make it a horror to the natural man. A will which 
resolves nothing is not an actual will. That which is 
devoid of definite character never reaches a volition. 
Kant’s pure will is in the words of Jacobi, “ a will that 
wills nothing.” (5) Next, Hegel inveighs against the 
conception of a “ capricious will.” The usual idea of 
freedom, says he, is that of caprice. Such an idea, 
however, must be taken to imply an utter lack of deve- 
loped thought, containing as yet not even a suspicion of 
what is meant by the absolutely free will, right, ethical 
system, etc. “ Caprice instead of being will in its truth, is 
rather will in its contradiction.” Some old theologian? 
may come forward to defend the idea of freedom as 
caprice, but such a conception is self-destructive. Law- 
lessness cannot give us freedom. We should cease to be 
‘ persons ’ if our conduct were not regulat >d by some sort 
of law or order. When I will what *s rational, says 
Hegel, I do not will what is peculiar. Indeed, as Edward 
Caird says, “ a self that is not determined by any motive 
has no will.” Our will is rational : it is thought tran- 
slating itself into reality ; and as rational it acts accord- 
ing to law. When I act morally, continues Hegel, I 
act for realising the end, the object, but not to assert 
myself. “ Nur das Gesetz kann uns die Freiheit geheii.^\ 
Only law can give us freedom. T. H. Green and Caird 
too have emphasised this point. Caird regards both 
these ideas of freedom, viz., (1) as obedience to abstract 
taw, and (2) as capirice, as nf a tkith ; w'h.'ifiH 
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is §,deqaately expressed in neither. For, in both these 
forms, freedom is claimed for the self in virtue of an 
abstraction from the particular content of consciousness ; 
and the particular content must therefore be regarded as 
absolutely annulled ; for, if not, we should be obliged to 
treat it as externally limiting and determining the self. 
They may be regarded only as “ stages in the development 
of a higher idea,” a form in which “ the incontradiction 
disappears.” 

Here one might retort that it is law to which, the 
existence of sin may be traced back. If there were no 
law, there would be no occasion to violate it, hence there 
would then be no sin. But Hegel would at once reply 
that it must not at the same time be forgotten that 
where there is no late there is not even righteousness, and 
we are of course, not prepared to risk this positive gain 
in favour of a sort of negative consolation that we are 
free from sin. 

Hegel’s use of the word “ Moralitat ” is by no means 
synonymous with that of the English “ morality ^ He 
recognises three stages in the development of ‘objective 
morality ’—his notion of ‘true freedom.’ In the first 
stage we have only Recht : the law is laid down for us 
externally, and it is for us to obey and not to question 
‘ why.’ At this stage our motives do not enter into the 
question, and our approval or disapproval falls totally 
out of the sphere. As mere persons — personality being 
an essential characteristic of self-consciousness and an 
essential condition of freedom — we are living in the 
world of mere legality or Recht. But in fact there is no 
rational or spiritual being, however high or low in the 
scale of human existence, who is much more than a 
person. The second stage is reached in Moralitat, where 
the ‘ mere person ’ of the legal sphere turns into a ‘ sub- 
ject,* the law is not merely obeyed hut recognised and 
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approved. At the legal sphere the mere command was 
enough, hut it does not act here as a motive at all unless 
it gets our internal acquiescence. Morality thus implies 
the right of self-determination, which further implies — 

(1) That all our grounds of action are within our- 
selves. 

(2) An endless right of resistance to every authority 
that is external. To command the individual tyranni- 
cally is to insult his personality, and to impose beliefs 
authoritatively is to insult his individuality. 

(3) The right to enforce our subjective convictions 
upon the outer world. Not only that the world will 
invade us, but that we will invade it. 

(4) That as they stand, i.e., in their separation, 
neither the will nor the world is as they should be. Both 
are radically bad. The will is not as it ought to be until 
it is realised. 

(6) Morality is the sphere of the “ ought” and there- 
fore of endless striving. It is the sphere of infinite 
restlessness. 

The last point is the most important for Hegel. It 
means that the moral life is never a finished act. It is 
always a seeking for the good, which is never completely 
realised. We are always trying to convert the ought 
into the is. Suppose we have succeeded in doing so, 
then the opposition is destroyed and there is left nothing 
more for the good man to do. Hence, as Hr. P. H. 
Bradley says, morality extinguishes itself, i.e., brings 
its own suicide. But for Hegel Moralitdt is not 
the highest, nor also the last. There is something 
better than the striving or the opposition of the subjec- 
tive and the objective. This opposition, instead of 
destroying either, brings about a new product by synthe- 
sfa in the third stage, called Sittlichkeit, which is incor- 
porated in the minds of the citizens and implies an 
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implicit and free obedience to the moral law. “ 
Sittlichkeitist die Vollendmig des objectiven Oeistes, die 
Wahrheit des stibjectiven and objectiven Geistes selbst.” 
Sittlichkeit is objectified in the state, which in itself is 
essentially rational. Unlike Plato’s ideal state, Hegel’s 
is an actual one. To him the ideal is here. But one 
may naturally inquire if Hegel means to imply that 
whatever is is right. This assumption will ring the 
death-knell of all morality leaving no room for free 
action and will prove itself inconsistent with facts as we 
find them. We cannot ignore sin, evil, suffering, had 
institutions, etc. Surely we cannot call them right or 
rational. But Hegel is clever enough to avoid these 
conclusions only by quibbling. “Sin issues in death ; 
had institutions must catch fire, because the nature of 
things is moral. The good alone is real.” To he sure 
this is far from being an explanation of the existence of 
ein and evil, and it betrays itself as one of the weakest 
points in Hegel’s argument. 

That morality is exhibited in self-denial is a beilief 
held by many eminent thinkers. Kantian ethics has 
room for such a tendency. Schopenhauer emphasised 
the point, and the same is the general trend of Indian 
Idealistic Philosophy. Buddha too preached the same 
stoicism. But Hegel repudiates this notion. To him a 
moral action does not imply the annihilation of the self, 
because in that case it will cease to be moral. There is 
always a reference to the spirit, says Hegel, in all the 
acts of spirit. Knowledge must be focussed in some 
personality and every realisation of impersonal good 
must be som^-one’s action. Every action is personal, 
bur self-satisfaction is called happiness, which is not the 
same as pleasure. In Kant’s system happiness has no 
part to play. It rather interferes with the moral life in 
his ascetic and rigorous scheme. But, according to 
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Hefgel, we have a right to be happy, for our natural side is 
in accord with reason. 

This criticism would appear to dispose of once for all 
the doctrine of Asceticism or Yoga, no less than Kantian 
thesis. There is. however, still a general tendency in 
Europe to criticise and run down such-like Eastern 
notions as ‘ self-mortification,’ ‘ asceticism,’ ‘ self-denial,’ 
‘ killing of desires,’ and so on. It is not my object to 
defend a particular doctrine simply because it happens to 
be an integral part of Indian Philosophy. There is a good 
deal there that I do not accept as satisfactory, but there 
is more that appeals to me. Here at least I must say that 
Hegel’s criticism — which is typical of any modern 
criticism — seems to me to fall beside the mark. Hegel 
criticises Kant in his own way and ridicules the doctrine 
without going deeper into it. We perfectly agree that 
it is happiness that should be our summum bonum, but 
what constitutes happiness is always an open question. 
The Eastern conception of happiness is different from the 
Western. The Eastern mind goes deeper into the analysis 
of happiness, and finds by reason as well as ‘ spiritual 
intuition ’ (anubhaba) that happiness here is not after 
all the highest ideal, temporary, fleeting and limited as it 
is — that true happiness is happiness hereafter, the most 
perfect form of which is self-realisation. Buddhism and 
Brahmanism are at one in proclaiming that it is desire 
which is the enemy of our perfect happiness. It is desire 
that causes us, otherwise free in our spontaneity, to be in 
bondage. Hence the way to our redemption — in other 
words, to our attaining perfect bliss — lies in gradually 
subduing our desires in order to be able to kill them 
ultimately. But here you will ask me : can desires be 
at all killed ? Is it not a psychological impossibility ? 
Ye&, ii is i, psychological impossibility, but most of the 
assumptions of psychology are by no means to be regarded 
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as ultimately true. Its general description of the 
processes of thinking, of the laws of mental activity, etc., 
may be true, while at the same time most of its ‘ distinc- 
tions,’ ‘ divisions ’ and ‘ assumptions ’ may be nothing 
more than working hypotheses. The very existence of 
Metaphysics shows that psychological standpoint has no 
final validity. Psychology, e.g., assumes a dualism of the 
Mind and the World, each real in itself ; and the present- 
day empirical tendency is to do away with the existence 
of any ‘ self ’ apart from the ‘ process of thought.’ Each 
of these postulates is rejected in Metaphysics. Again 
though it is extremely difficult to annihilate desires, yet 
it is not impossible to do so. In other words, there is 
such a state as mshkdma (desirelessness) or dptakdma 
(complete fulfilment of desire), enjoyed by a true Yogi 
whose mind may be compared to a calm and tranquil 
ocean. As such a state is obtained only by a very small 
number, the general belief prevails that the state of 
“ desirelessness ” is impossible to attain. Prom the Indian 
point of view, our activity has reference not only to 
‘ egoistic ’ (svdf'tha), and ‘ altruistic ’ {paj'drtha) motives, 
but may also be perfectly ‘ disinterested ’ (nishkdma). 
Such disinterestedness does not come from any inability 
to fulfil one’s desires but from a sense of complete realisa- 
tion of those desires that are worthy of being realised. 
Hence an dptakdmu is strictly speaking akdma. 

Here I may make a general observation of the Indian 
standpoint. The desire for annihilating desires will hardly 
appeal as genuine to any one who fails to realise the force 
of the Indian’s summum bontm as “ freedom from the 
bondage of this world ; freedom from its triple pain.” 
Such “ freedom from pain ” is liable to be misunderstood, 
and it has actually been so. However, it does not advo- 
cate the flying away from the world’s battlefield, it does 
not induce to keep away from household life {grihdstha) 
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fearing it to be an impediment to one’s freedom or self- 
realisation, it does not insist upon the renunciation of all 
actions, and it does not imply any marching in the forest 
as a sine qua non of true freedom or mukti, and so on. 
Mukti cannot be secured by such-like procedures, since it 
IS no more than an internal change and must come from 
: were change of environment cannot bring about 
this internal transformation, which can be effected at 
home as well as in the forest, if proper training is not 
wanting. Now, the state “ desirelessness ” spoken of above 
is only the last stage in the evolution of mind — though 
most minds never attain to that stage, even anywhere 
near it — and the popular fallacy lies in taking the last 
stage as the only stage. Such a position will naturally 
lead to a number of ludicrous actions and inconsistent 
ideas. Idealistic pessimism need not darken our life. Eor 
instance, while conscious of the fact that the objective 
world is not ultimately real we still grant it an empirical 
reality and treat it as real for all practical purposes ; in 
such cases, as Berkeley has pointed out, we have to 
think with the learned and speak with the vulgar. The 
false interpretation that in order to achieve redemption 
we must cease all activity is emphatically denounced and 
deprecated in such-like passages : 

“ Na karmandni andramhhdn 
Naishkarniyam purushoshnute 
Nahi sanyasandd eva 
Siddhim sdniadhigachohhati," 

(B. Gita ; 3. 4.) 

We can only check the strong tendency of false ideal- 
ism by emphasising, with Hegel and others, the empirical 
character of desires. So far as the moral life goes, we 
must agree most willingly that our desires cannot he and 
must not be annihilated, since it is their harmony or 
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organisation that constitutes our moral life. We should 
transform bad desires into good ones. But why must we 
stop there ? Why must the process of thought be arrested 
at that point ? Let it rise higher till thought itself breaks 
down and intuition comes to tell us that strictly speaking, 
the moral life need not be taken to be ultimate. No 
doubt this life is a knot of the phenomenal and the 
noumenal, of necessity and freedom, yet it is possible to 
feel the existence of a still higher stage, which is neither 
inferior to the moral life nor in contradiction to it, but is 
above it and beyond it —which, in the words of Dr. 
Bradley, is non-moral (by no means immoral). It is there 
that one attains what Hindu Philosophy calls Jivanmukti 
(redemption in this very life) ; it is there that desires are 
annihilated ; it is there that the sense of identity of the 
individual with the Absolute, or of the individual will 
with the Will-in-Nature becomes an accomplished fact, 
not a mere matter of words. It is, as Schleiermachei 
tells us, this merging of the individual self in the world 
which is the characteristic mark of an ideal stage , ol 
experience (in man), where religion blossoms forth intc 
something above religion. Schleiermacher used the term 
‘ religion ’ in a rather confused manner, but it is just tht 
idea of the “ something above re igion'' of religion as th( 
comprehension of the oneness of self and the world tha1 
I am referring to. 

Thus the Hindu notion of ‘true freedom’ is the free 
dom of a Yogi — who, in himself, appears to have con 
quered the limitations of space and time, to whom nothing 
is near or far, to whom time {trikdla : past, present an( 
future) is an eternal ‘ Now,’ to whom the universe is 
rather than becomes. It is in such freedom that thi 
happiness of a Yogi consists. Hence, the very content 
of the notion of happiness being different from Hindi 
stand noint Heeel’s criticism does not touch it 
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I may now revert to Hegel and briefly sum up his 
position : the universal best in its practical form is the 
well-being of the state. The good which is the substan- 
tial motive of the will is to be particularised. Therefore 
Hegel objects to the Good as an end, since it is too general. 
The good is the truth of the particular will, and the will 
is only what it does. Evil springs from the fact that we 
are made to grow. Perhaps it is the highest form of 
perfection, and the being who can grow is better than he 
who cannot. Man is essentially a being who moves from 
‘ determination-from-without ’ to ‘self-determination.’ The 
natural will is a self-contradiction* In his natural state 
man is not good, since he is not free. He falls beneath 
morality then. He ought to be free, for that is his real 
nature. In short, the state is the representative of 
objective righteousness, of our true freedom, of ‘‘SUtlich- 
keit.” We are free individuals only so far as we enact 
the will of the state and accord with it. Everything is 
in movement, and even freedom is in movement ; i.e., it 
is not attained all of a sudden but we have to develop 
it out through RecAf and Moralitdt. In the first we are 
in the sphere of obedience to external law ; in the second 
exists the opposition of the subjective and the objectivej 
while in the last stage, viz., Sittlichkeit, a perfect harmony 
is restored ; though we obey a law, we no longer obey 
it like slaves but like free beings, the law is in no way 
dictated to us but is our own construction. 

Let us now consider for a moment the strictly moral 
problem of freedom. As viewed in the light of Indian 
Philosophy, it seems at first to be far from clear. I may 
be excused if I do not offer now anything more than a few 
scrappy observations on the subject. Sanskrit texts on the 
point form a very extensive literature, and the various 
views set forth there are primd facie so clashing, that one 
is tempted at first to give up the inquiry in hopelessness. 
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Nevertheless, I believe it is possible to arrive at certain 
definite conclusions from a patient and close investigation. 

First, let us turn to the well-known doctrine of Karma ^ 
which is generally misunderstood. A correct knowledge 
of this doctrine promises to help us out of many of the 
difficulties involved in the problem of Freedom. The 
doctrine of karma seeks to account for man’s station 
in life, his character and his destiny. It points out an 
inner relation between all the acts which make up his 
life and to the position which is determined for him in 
this world. It looks upon our present life not as an 
isolated phenomenon but as intimately linked with the 
past and the future. That our present life is a stream of 
activity, and that we do perform ‘ deeds’ here is a fact that 
one can accept without hesitation. The question remains 
with regard to our past and future lives. Here comes 
in the theory of Karma to declare that our present life 
is the outcome of our karma {dharma and adharma) 
performed in a previous life, and that the karma of this 
life is to determine our future also. That is to say, our 
station in the present life is determined by the past 
karma, but possibilities are open to us to mould our 
destiny by means of our acts, good or bad. There are 
however, three kinds of karma-, sanchita, prdrabdha 
and kriyamdna (or dgdmi). The first kind includes those 
acts which we have stored for us during many previous 
lives, a kind of reserve-fund to our credit.* The second 
includes those causes which operate before and immediately 
determine the existence as well as the happiness and 
misery of a particular being.* The last includes the cir- 
cumstances which the being under the control of prdrabdha 
produces and which are as it were added to the primary 
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sanchita to develop some day into prdrabdha} In other 
words, the infinite potential, sanchita, of an individual, 
in its kinetic form is prdrabdha, and the working out 
of these capabilities under proper circumstances by 
adaptation is kriyamdna, that which is being done by 
the individual for its own progress, Prdrabdha and 
kriyamdm are in fact the two forces whose i-esultant 
is the position of the individual at any given moment. 
So far as our being ig determined by ka7'ma there is 
‘ necessity.’ But, as an Indian writer observes, this 
necessity carries with it no idea of pre-arranged sequence. 
It endows the organism with certain capabilities which 
must needs develop in a particular line, but it holds them 
capable of being modified in the struggle for lift;, by the 
laws of natural selection and adaptation. The individual 
inherits certain tendencies, but the adaptation is partly 
at least its own business. The being adapted to certain 
circumstances, which also may have their own inheritance, 
may be argued to be a result of the original inherited 
necessity, leaving no room for individual action. 

This chain of reasoning is bound to lodge us in an 
argtmentum ad infinitum, leading ultimately to the theory 
of Fatalism or “Election.” It is here, therefore, that the 
splitting up of karma into three kinds helps us out of the 
difficulty. If there were no kriyamdna we should simply 
be like machines and our life should then be completely 
determined from without. But in fact we possess the 
power of adaptation and modification, consequently even 
by means of karma it is we who determine ourselves — in 
part at least. Complete self-determination may imply that 
in point of time we did exist in conjunction with our body 
before any sanchita-karma came into being. But this 
assumption would be fallacious, simply because, ex 
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hypotheai' our body being in itself the embodiment (or 
result) of our karma, cannot be conceived to exist prior to 
karma. This however is the crux of the whole problem : 
our karma presupposes the existence of a body (aharira), 
which in its turn, is held to be the outcome of karma. 
In other words, nobody can enter into existence without 
karma, merit and demerit; and without a body karma 
cannot be performed — a logical see-saw ! 

How is this difB-culty to be solved? The doctrine 
under discussion gives a simple answer by saying that 
karma is beginningless, as is the world itself. There are 
and will be endless cycles of creation and destruction. This 
assumption seems to be a necessity of thought. The seed 
is the cause of the sprout and the sprout is the cause of 
the seed. If the assumption of the andditva of the world 
does not appeal to us, still on the other hand bringing in 
of the notion of time is no less arbitrary. Well, then, 
we may not hold that there was any first creation. It 
may be argued then that if there were a first beginning 
of the world the Creator must be reproached with inequa- 
lity of dispensation and cruelty, since we find some people 
very happy, others very miserable, in others again an inter- 
mediate position and so on. The existence of suffering and 
moral evil must be reconciled with the nature of the Abso- 
lute. If there was no rational principle of differentiation 
guiding the Creator while first creating the world then such 
a Creator would be like one acting in a state of frenzy or 
madness. This consequence will hardly appeal to anybody. 
Hence we must suppose that the world is without a begin- 
ning, and whenever a new cycle of creation takes place the 
Creator is guided by karma (merit and demerit). He has 
been so guided from eternity. Hence, as Shankara says 
{cf. Veddnta-Darshana, II. 1, 34), the fact that the creation 
is ‘ uhequal ’ does not imply any fault for which the Lord 
is to blame, The Lord’s position is analogous to that of a 
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cloud,’ which gives rain. For, as the cloud is the common 
cause of the production of rice, barley and other plants, 
while the difference between the various species is due ‘to 
the various potentialities lying hidden in the respective 
seeds, so the Creator is the common cause of the creation 
of gods, men, etc., while the differences between these 
classes of beings are due to the different merit belonging 
to the individual souls. Hence the Creator cannot be 
reproached with inequality of dispensation and cruelty. 

This argument of Shankara appeals to me as very 
cogent. We are driven by a necessity of thought to assume 
that the world is without a beginning. Whatever theory 
is substituted for that of karma, some such difficulty is 
sure to arise. 

I need not enter into the consequences of the doctrine 
of karma. One thing is evident : it teaches us to be perfectly 
happy with our lot, since it is a kind of self-imposition, 
>and creates in our mind a sense of satisfaction, contentment 
and resignation. To be sure, we are not mere tools in the 
hands of Destiny, but to a great extent we are creators 
of our own destiny. We are free, but our freedom does 
not imply ‘lawlessness’ or ‘caprice’ : it only means our power 
of choice and adaptation within certain limits. The doctrine 
of karma is a cardinal element, not only of Brdhmanism 
but of Buddhism as well. Buddha refers to karma as the 
cause of inequality in the world, giving many happy illus- 
trations, one of the typical ones being the inequality of 
trees due to a difference in the seed, which is compared to 
karma. Buddha has said : — “ All beings, 0 youth, have 
karma as their portion, they are heirs of their karma, 
they are sprung from knrma ; their karma is their kinsman ; 
their karma is their refuge ; karma allots beings to mean- 
ness or greatness.” 
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It may still be objected that the doctrine seems to leave 
no room for “freedom.” I believe, however, that there 
has been a good deal of war on mere words : Freedom, 
Necessity, Liberty, Determinism, etc. A little careful 
thought will at once convince us of the futility of such war. 
Freedom does not mean absolute indeterminism, but only 
a particular kind of determinism, viz., self-determination 
‘ I am free ’ means that I am determined from within 
by my own spontaneous will. It must not, however, be 
supposed that in an act of choice I am exercising my ‘ liberty 
of indifference.’ M r. Bertrand Russell rightly says ‘ : — 
When several alternative actions present themselves it is 
certain that we can both do which we choose and choose 
which we will. In this sense all the alternatives are possible. 
What determinism maintains is, that our will to choose 
this or that alternative is the effect of antecedents, but this 
does not prevent our will from itself being a cause of other 
effects. And the sense in which different decisions are 
possible seems sufficient to distinguish some actions as 
right and some as wrong, some as moral and some as 
immoral. Thus also the sense of responsibility is not 
destroyed by such determinism. We are not exactly in the 
position of the mad man, who escapes blame for doing a 
crime, partly because he could not judge rightly as to 
consequences but partly also because we feel he could 
not have done otherwise. The question of choice really 
decides as to praise and blame. The madman did not 
choose between different courses, but was impelled by 
a blind impulse. We attribute responsibility then, where 
a man, having to exercise choice has chosen wrongly ; 
and this sense of praise or blame is not destroyed by 
determinism. 

It is interesting to note how far Mr. Russell’s views fit 
in with the theory of karma. The inner necessity which 
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is common to both must always be distinguished from the 
two kinds of necessity external to mm, viz,. Fatalism of 
Islam, and Predestination or Election-Theory of Chris- 
tianity as commonly understood, both of which being 
theories of final causes are untenable. The doctrine of 
karma is a theory of efficient causes. 

Turning to the Advaita-Veddnta, we find that its atti- 
tude towards the problem of freedom is similar to that of 
Kant, whose frigidly rationalistic speculation seems to fall 
in with the ‘ temper ’ of the Veddntists. An important 
distinction is drawn before any explanation of the problem 
is attempted, and the distinction itself serves a clue to the 
explanation. This distinction is between two aspects of 
reality, namely, pdramdrthika and vyavahdrika. These 
are exactly identical with Kant’s transcendental and 
empirical. I take it that both Shankara and Kant have 
attempted to solve the problem of freedom pragmatically — 
I mean their method is pragmatic. There is no absolute, 
rigid and stereotyped answer to the question “ Am I free ? ” 
The answer depends upon the meaning of “ I.” The .self 
has two principal aspects, the ndumenal and the phenome- 
nal. The answer to the question at issue will vary accord- 
ing as we mean by the “ I ” the noumenal or the pheno- 
menal self. In its noumenal aspect the self is free and its 
freedom is transcendental, but its active manifestations 
being phenomenal are necessarily determined. Man is free 
as ‘ causa noumenon' The two aspects spoken of above 
are no more than aspects, consequently the self remains 
one undivided whole.' Look at the self in its true aspect 
[nirgma-avasthd) the self free from any upddhis, it is free 
in its spontaneity ; look at the self as phenomenal, the 
self with upddhis, it is ‘not free.’ That karma is performed 
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by the phenomenal self is self-evident, as without a body 
(skarira) no karma can be performed, and body is itself 
an upAdhi, a limitation. We sum up, after Deussen, 
the position of Kant-Schopenhauer Idealism, which is 
identical so far with the standpoint of Shankara : 

1. All that belongs to the phenomenal world lies in 
the bonds of space {desha), time (kdla) and causality 
{kdranatd ) ; ‘ das Ding-an-sich ’ as Will is, on the other 
hand, free from these intellectual forms in which the world 
is built up. 

2. If I look outwards, I see everything through the 
medium of space, time and causality. If I look toithin, 
I perceive, under certain restrictions, that which exists 
independently of these forms — the Will as ‘ Being-in-itself,’ 
beyond which there is no being. 

3. If I look outwards at my deeds, I see that they 
all, being necessitated by motives, must without exception 
be as they are and not otherwise. If I look inwards I 
find myself free and equally capable of willing an action 
or its opposite. In this consciousness of freedom is rooted 
the sense of responsibility for what I do or leave und «i. 
This is particularly important when we discuss the n 

on general grounds only. And I believe that pragmati- 
cally too this consciousness of freedom has a peculiar 
value. I cannot get over this fact. To me such con- 
sciousness is ultimate. The test of ‘ workability ’ can also 
be advantageously applied, as such consciousness works 
out for my good, making me morally responsible for what 
I do. 

r«<«iKii?r'N«wBw?n I 

fsqt II 

«r. « 
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The identity of the self, though easy to speak of, is 
most' difficult to he realised. The greatest delusion rests 
in the idea that the individual self, the Jiva, is different 
in its very nature from the universal self. Brahman. True 
freedom, as Indian thought declares, cannot be attained 
without realising the essential unity of one’s “ self ” with 
the spiritual principle in Nature. The state in which 
such realisation has taken effect is called Jivanmukti. In 
other words true freedom is self-realisation. Even on 
attaining such freedom, prArabdha-karma will continue 
running its course,* without its consequences affecting 
the individual, and no neio and fresh ‘ Karma ’ will be 
created in these circumstances, as that performed in 
such state of pure passionlessness will be barren and will 
not bear its fruit, just as a baked seed sowed in the 
ground never sprouts. In that state the individual may 
be said to have transcended the territory of ‘ morality ’ 
and become non-moral or supra-moral (not immoral). 
This point has already been referred to. 

Looking at the problem of freedom on general grounds 
we must always distinguish the two questions : (i) Am I 
free to do what I will ? and (ii) Am I free to will what I 
(/6? This distinction was brought out by Voltaire and 
Robinet also. It is, however, the latter form of the ques- 
tion that we have to discuss ; Can I will otherwise than I 
do? This sums up all forms of ‘formal’ freedom. Is my 
volition predetermined ? Having done a certain thing I 
can always form a detached picture of myself as having 
done something else. In this sense we can always do 
otherwise than what we actually do. But it does not 
follow that this detached image could ever have been 
realised in the system of things. However intelligent the 
detached picture be in itself yet it is not possible as a fact 
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unless it is a factor in the complete picture of the whole 
universe. My ability to form such a detached picture 
does not prove anything, because even then it would still 
be open to a more enlightened consciousness to prove that 
I was mistaken. The question is not “ What am I con- 
scious of ? but “ What have I a right to be conscious of ?” 
The argument from direct consciousness often confuses the 
issue a parte ante with the issue a parte post. It makes 
certain statements about both situations which are true of 
only one of them. But, as already pointed out, this 
argument from direct consciousness possesses a very 
high value pragmatically, and it is chiefly on this ground 
that our moral obligations can be explained. 

The concluding remarks of Dr. Ward in his admirable 
chapter on “ freedom and Foreknowledge are relevant 
to our discussion. He thus speaks of the Pluralist’s via- 
media : 

All is not decreed: the world is not created like a 
symphony. Again, all possibilities are not left open : the 
many have not severally unlimited freedom, that ‘ freedom 
of indifference ’ which is indistinguishable from chance. 
God’s creatures are creators, the pluralist maintains: 
their nature is partly Us doing, partly their own : he 
assigns the talents, they use or misuse them. Not every- 
thing that is possible is possible to any, yet some initiative 
is open to every one : none are left with no talent at all. The 
total possibilities then, however far back we go, are flxed ; 
but within these, contingencies, however far forward we 
go, are open.” 

Before I refer in particular to Bergson’s views on the 
problem of freedom I might make a general observation. 
The central conception of Monsieur Bergson’s philosophy 
is Vid4e de changement, and that was the title of the 
lectures he delivered at Oxford in 1911. He overturns 
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the conception of teleological evolution held by Idealists 
of the 19th century. He fights most vigorously against 
the conception of life as a sort of mechanical organisation. 
Organisation is to him a living organisation, and instead 
of the pattern determining the process it is the process 
that determines the patern. The self never stops “ rolling ” 
or “ growing,” and it is only by an imaginary arrest of the 
process that we can even say “ it is ” at any given moment. 
Life is ceaseless creation. He says a good deal afresh, yet we 
look in vain for a complete coherent system of his philo- 
sophy, which seems to be still in the making. He may 
perhaps develop the ethical and religious side of his 
philosophy in the course of lectures he is noAV delivering 
in America. 

Bergson’s system — so far as it is a system at all — may 
be called on the whole ‘a revival of Hegelianism.’ In 
his conception of change — keeping apart differences in 
details — he is repeating Hegel without Hegel’s obscurities 
of dialectic and language. In Hegel too thought finds 
its solution in evolution. By means of a circular process 
it is in ceaseless change — in eternal flux. We cannot 
arrest it at any point. The moment we attempt to do 
so, we land ourselves in contradictions. Thought and 
being are identical. It is not correct to say that being 
is in evolution, because that would create a dualism. 
Being is evolution itself — that is the fundamental idea of 
Hegel’s absolutism. Reality is kinetic, not static. Its 
mode of being is not immobility but movement, change, 
evolution. On some details, however, Hegel and Bergson 
stand at opposite poles of thought. In Hegel, the func- 
tion of thought is to comprehend the real since thought 
and being are identical ; not only the real is the rational 
but the rational alone is the real. In Bergson we have 
just the opposite conception : thought can by no means 
eomprehend reality : thought only distorts reality and gives 
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US & false picture of reality. It subjects us to countless 
illusions; represents one flowing continuous reality as 
a heap of chopped up moulds or bits, as composed of -a 
number of isolated events ; turns time into space, and leads 
us astray in many other ways. It is only by Intuition 
that we know what reality is. And in order to reach the 
court of Intuition we must necessarily transcend the 
court of concepts. This is however one of the most 
fundamental thoughts of Bergson, and it is this mysticism 
of his philosophy that has so much in common with what 
the Vedanta has to say on the relation of Thought and 
Reality. It is there that his philosophy will particularly 
appeal to the Indian mind. 

Let us now revert to our problem. How does 
Bergson answer the question : “ Are we free ” ? Before 
proceeding to answer this question, he inveighs against 
the manner in which the problem of freedom is 
stated in its current form. The very problem in that 
form is said to be inadmissible. This is discussed by 
him while formulating his conception of ‘ liberty ’ 
towards the end of the chapter-, ‘ De V organisation 
des etats de conscience : la liberie ” of his well-known 
book, originally called the “ Essai sur les donnees 
imniediates de la conscience.^' I may here quote only 
the last paragraph : — 

“ En risumi, tonte deniande d' eclair cissement, en ce 
qui concerne la liberte, recient sans qu’on s’en donte a la 
question snivante : le temps peut-il se reprhenter ad4- 
qnatement par de Vespace ? ” — A quoi nous repondons : 
om, s'il s'agit du temps 4cotiH ; non, si vous parlez du 
temps qui s’^coule. Or I’acte libre le produit dans le 
temps qui s'ecoule, et non pas dans le temps Scoule. La 
liberty est done un fait, et, parmi les f aits que Von con^ 
state il n'en est p ts de plus clair, Toutes les difflcult^s 
du probl^me, el le probUme lui-meme, naissent de ce 
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qn'onveut trouver h la duree les mSmes attfibats quid 
Vetendue, interpreter une succession par nne simultandite, 
et rendre Videe de libertd dans une langue oh elle est 
evidemment intraduisible." 

Bergson thus contends that the problem is, in its 
current form, inadmissible, since it is due to an illusion 
under which we turn time into space, i.e., represent time 
symbolically. Real time is ‘ durde ’ and is not mere 
succession but an eternal now in which all reality is 
moving and changing. Existence in time is life. Life, 
like consciousness, is a quality (not a quantity) , 
cannot be measured, consequently the traditional pro- 
blem of determinism disappears, and free will is seen to 
be the creative-power of the individual. 

Bergson’s answer to the question : “ Are we free ?” is — 
“ We are free in so far as we ideally create. ” Dr. H. 
Wildon Carr thus sum.s up this answer in his most admi- 
rable monogram on “ Bergson : The Philosophy of Change.’' 
“ Free-will is the power of free creative action, not the 
liberty of choice. It is the very nature of our lives as 
individual wholes, the expression of the individuality of 
Life. On the intellectual view we are all determined 
and there is no place for freedom in the world as physical 
science presents it, but that view is false, according to 
Bergson. Life itself we know only in intuition, it is a 
becoming in which there is no repetition, in which there- 
fore prediction is impossible, for it is continual new 
creation. Each action looked at individually is pre- 
determined, since it must be explained by its conditions. 
Hence from this standpoint there is no escape from the 
determinist’s positions. But what is true of the parts 
viewed as parts is not necessarily true of the whole. 
“ And so it may be that when we regard our action as a 
chain of complementary parts linked together, each ac- 
tion so viewed is rigidly conditioned, yet when we regard 
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our whole life as one and indivisible, it may be free. We 
are free when our acts spring from our whole personality, 
when they express that personality. These acts are not 
unconditioned, but the conditions are not external, but in 
our character, which is ourselves.” 

I am afraid I have already gone beyond the limits of 
this paper. I shall therefore, only state a few bare 
points, without amplifying them, in criticism of Berg- 
son’s doctrine of freedom. 

1. In the first place, there is nothing new in his 
definition of free-will as the power of free creative action 
distinguished from the liberty of choice. In fact we 
know that “ will ” is the mark of our individuality and 
personality, and Idealists generally agree that “ will ” 
and ** freedom ” are synonymous terms. 

2. “ We are free in so far as we create*' There is 

no difficulty in accepting this proposition, We have, in 
fact, deduced the same position while discussing the 
doctrine of harma. Under that discussion it was easy to 
see the meaning of “ in so far as,” since we are not 
wholly free but in part. But one might ask, when Berg- 
son conceives life as creative evolution he implies that 
we always create, hence there is hardly any particular 
significance in expressions like : “ in so far as we 

create.” 

3. There is no repetition in our life, hence prediction 
is impossible. I ask: “ Is that a fact ?” Is not prediction 
possible to some extent ? Does not the possibility of 
predicting phenomena like the eclipse of the Sun and the 
Moon imply the existence of some sort of eternal laws ? 
And may it not be that given all the conditions in which 
I find myself now, my future could be predicted with 
some exactness ? If however, no prediction is possible, 
then are the||^ws governing the physical universe to be 
also regardea as changing every moment ? And if there is 
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really notliing but change, what will be our philosophy of 
Religion: how shall we conceive God, etc? Surelv the 
assumption of ^lan vitale, a vital impulse or push driving 
forward the development of life is no more than a mere 
postulate. 

4. We are free when our acts spring from the whole 
of our personality. But, I may ask, is it not a psycholo- 
gical certainty that each of our acts is the expression 
of the whole of our personality ? This is the basal 
principle of the modern movement of Pragmatism, and 
it seems to be coi-rect. Well, then, we might ask 
the Philosopher : are there any acts in the normal 
state of our mental life in which our whole personality 
does not shoot forth ? 

5. Life may certainly be conceived as “ceaseless flow” 
and “ eternal creation ” but when we take direct intuition 
as our unerring guide, we expect to be informed as to 
where all this flow is leading. Bergson would not grant 
any eternal or immutable goal towards which the tremen- 
dous activity of the elan vitale is merging. Is this activity 
then to be regarded as aimless ? The postulate of a blind 
impetus does hardly throw any light on the question of 
the origin of life or the origin of the world, and now we 
see that we are told nothing definite as to the end of the 
whole creation ! A. creation with no definite origin 
and with no nameable goal or ideal ! What is mere 
creation f What does Bergson exactly mean by creative 
evolution? I might observe that Bergson’s evolution is 
neither evolution, since it does not evolve any ideal, 
nor creative, since creation is always of something 
determined : mere blind impulsive creation is more or 
less a contradiction ! 

Bergson’s solution of the problem of freedom has 
hardly anything new in it, and that which is new, though 
put in a most fascinating and charming style, fails to 
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appeal- as sound to many students of philosophy. It is 
difficult to believe that the problem of freedom will ever 
cease to be a 'problem. No last word has yet been spoken 
on it, and the only satisfactory solution lies in taking 
up the pragmatic attitude, as has already been hinted 
above. 



The Moral Standards in Hindu Ethics. 

BY 

SUSILKUMAE MaITEA, M.A. 

I propose to consider in this paper the Moral Standards 
of the Hindus in the light of comparative ethics and 
comparative philosophy. My treatment will be philo- 
sophical rather than historical and I shall deal merely 
with the ethical aspect of the question leaving aside for 
the present the psychological and epistemological issues 
involved which I reserve for a separate treatment. I may 
mention here however that these two aspects of the 
question were clearly distinguished by the Hindus as 
is shown by the way in which they distinguished the 
question of the Svarupa or nature of right and wrong 
from that of its Pramdna or means of knowing it. 
Thus Pdrthasdrathimishra in the “ Nydyaratndkara ” in 
discussing the question of dharmddharma or right and 
wrong, observes : with reference to dharmddharma, right 
and wrong, there are two kinds of doubt (viprapatti) 
which arise in the mind of the inquirer, viz., (1) as to wKat 
constitutes the Pramdna, the proper means of knowing 
right and wrong, and (2) as to what constitutes the 
Svarupa, the nature, standard or criterion of right and 
wrong. (Kim pramdnako Dharmah, kim svarupah iti.) 

As I have already stated I shall not deal with the first 
question in this paper which I reserve for a septate 
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treatment. As regards the standards themselves I propose 
to consider them in the following order : — 

I. The Standard as Custom and Tradition. 

II. 'I'he Standard as a Social Category. 

III. The Standard as an End. 

IV. The Standard as Law. 

I shall endeavour to give a correct rendering of authentic 
texts in the first instance, hut it will not always he 
possible to abide by the strict limits of a mere translation 
of passages which I consider to be of little use for my 
purpose. I shall therefore reserve to myself the freedom 
and latitude which an interpretation of the spirit as 
distinguished from the mere letter necessarily implies 
though I shall avoid making any extravagant and un- 
founded claims on such grounds. 

I. The Standakd as Tradition (Loka-Upadesha) and 
AS Consensus (Lokaprasiddhj). 

In the “ NyAyamanjari ” in discussing the moral 
standards Jayanta Bhatia refers to Loka-Upadesha, Tradi- 
tion and Lokaprasiddhi, consensus as the criteria of right 
and wrong. Loka-U[)adesha, Tradition, is the standard 
according to those who hold that morality consists in the 
long-standing customs and usages that obtain amongst 
peoples. It thus differs from Loka-prasiddhi, conseDsus 
which is the standard according to those who insist on 
universal agreement of belief in the ascertainment of 
right and wrong. A distinction is thus made between 
tradition and consensus, the assumption being that as 
there are conflicting traditions obtaining amongst different 
peoples there cannot be anything certain or fixed in tl)em 
to ensure their universal validity as the standard of right 
and wrong. Hence it is not enduring or long-standing 
customs that constitute the criteria of morality, but 
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customs that are universally accepted as authoritative, i.e,, 
in respect of which there is consensus or universal agree- 
ment of belief. 

In respect of consensus however there has been 
considerable divergence of views as to its ultimate 
character as a moral standard. Thus some have held 
consensus in itself io be the test of right and wrong, while 
others have tried to resolve it into something more ultimate 
such as well-being and ill-being. Thus 

(a) Some hold that consensus as a standard is only 
secondary and derivative. The real standard is well-being 
(upakara) and ill-being (apakara), and consensus or 
universal acceptance is the standard only as being condu- 
cive to this well-being and ilhbeing. 

{b) Some again think that the ultimate standard into 
which consensus is to be resolved is not mere happiness or 
unhappiness in the psychological sense but includes also the 
biological criteria of anugraha, organic well-being or 
increase of life and pirha, organic ill-being or decrease of life. 

(tf) Others think that there is a specific revelatio 
behind consensus, the revelation of the Moral Law as 
produced by Sha'^tra or Scripture. Consensus is based on 
this revelation and derives its authority from the latter. 

{(1) Others again think that consensus is not secondary 
or derivative as the standard of morality but is authorita- 
tive in itself and independently of any extraneous support. 

II. The Stand.\k.d as a Social Category. 

The Standard as Social Good including Lokasthiti or 
maintenance of the Social Equilibrium and Loka-siddhi 
or Realisation of the Social End. 

In the preceding section we considered the moral 
standard regarded as Tradition and Custom. It was 
assumed that established usage of long standing has an 
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authority in itself which validates its acceptance as the 
standard of right and wrong in the moral life. There is 
however no appeal to social good as the ultimate criterion 
of the validity of custom though such reference may be 
indirectly implied. There are others however who insist 
on this test of social utility as the essential factor in the 
determination of right and wrong so that custom, tradi- 
tion, etc., are authoritative only in a secondary sense as 
being resolvable into this ultimate test of social good. 
Thus the “ Nydyamanjari ” notices also the following 
conceptions of the moral standard, viz. — (1) the standard 
as Loka-athiti or maintenance of the social equilibrium, 
and (2) the standard as Loka-aiddhi or realisation of the 
social good. 

It is to be seen that the conception of Loka-sthiti or 
social stability is more compatible with moral order than 
moral progress while that of Loka-siddhi, i.e., realisation 
of the social end or purpose provides both for order and 
progress. It is also to be noted that the standard of 
Lokasthiti or social stability implies a relativism in the 
moral life which impairs its authority by depriving it of 
its absoluteness and necessity. 

This relativism in the conception of Lokasthiti is very 
clearly brought out by A'ryadeva in the Chatuhsatikd. It 
is pointed out that there being noohing durable or immut- 
able in popular morality, it hardly inspires confidence in 
men’s minds. (Anavasthitatvdt laukikasya dharmasya, 
tatrdstha na jydyasi). Why ? Because as righteousness 
(Dharma) ‘is nothing but what maintains social stability, 
the social life is evidently superior to morality and 
determines the nature of the latter. Thus whatever is 
laid down by society for the regulation of family ties and 
relationships and of citizenship within specific territorial 
zones, e.g., what is laid down in regard to marriage and 
the like, is regarded as constituting morality. Morality 
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aud immorality are thus social conventions varying from 
zone to zone and age to age. There is therefore nothing 
constant or eternal in righteousness, nothing that is fixed 
immutably by Nature, morality being merely a means 
of social conservation, the content of which must vary 
according to the changing circumstances, conditions and 
organisation of the society which is to be conserved. 

Yd yd lokasthiti-stdm-stdm dharmah samanuvartate 
Dharraddapi tato loko valavdniva drishyate. 

Loko hi ydm yam sthitim vyavasthdpayati desha- 
kulagotrdchdravyavasthayd kanydddnodvdhanddikam 
tdm tdm dharmah samanuvartate. Tasydh tasydh 
sthitdb dharmah iti prasiddhigamandt. Na cha 
eshah svaUhdvah vyavasthitasya nydyo yujyatd, 
yat deshakdlabhedayoh anyathdtvdt anyathd syat. 

On account of this relativism in the conception of 
Lokasthiti, the Mahdnirvdntantra recommends Loka- 
Shreya, the social good as the moral standard as distin- 
guished from Loka-Sthiti or social stability. An attempt 
is thus made not only to get beyond the limitations 
of communal and regional morality but also to provide 
for moral progress besides moral order. 

N.B . — It is to be noted that the conception of Loka-Sthiti appears 
also in the Mahdbhdrat but there it is interpreted as Lokapdiana, 
preservation of living beings and not as mere social stability, i.e., 
Sthiti, stability in the Mahdbhdrat is interpreted to mean pdlana or 
rakshana, preservation. 

III. Standard as an End. 

The Standard as Sukha or Pleasure. 

The hedonistic standard of pleasure also occupies an 
important place in the ethics of the Hindus. It is the 
Chdrvdkas that are credited with this sensualistic standard 
of 'pleasure as the guiding principle in morality. The 
Gh&rvaka motto of life is : live for pleasure as you can. 
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and even if life is a blend of pleasure and pain the wise 
man should so regulate his life as to enjoy the maximum 
of pleasure with the minimum of unavoidable pain. It 
is sheer folly to forego pleasure because it is mixed up 
with pain just as it is folly to give up eating fish to escape 
the trouble of removing the scales and fish-bones, or to 
give up cooking the meal to escape the annoyance of 
beggars infesting and disturbing us. On the contrary we 
should be reconciled to life as it is and should endeavour 
to curtail our suffering as much as possible. This is true 
morality which consists in so regulating life as to make 
it yield the maximum of pleasure. Similarly immorality 
consists in uniiecessarily increasing the amount of avoid- 
able suffering or pain. Hence rightness and wrongness 
are to be determined by reference to upakdra, well-being 
and apakdra, ill-being, i.e:, by egoistic pleasure or happi- 
ness and egoistic pain or suffering, and as the body as 
consisting of the elementary particles of matter is all that 
we mean by the self, soul or spirit, it is the bodily or 
sensual pleasures that count, and it is only the fools that 
sacrifice physical pleasures in anticipation of supersen- 
suous pleasures to come in a future life. In fact there 
is no future life, the soul perishing with the disintegration 
of the body so that the wisely-regulated life is that which 
has made the most of this life so as to make it yield the 
maximum of pleasure. It is necessary therefore to live 
prudentially so as to increase our happiness and reduce 
our .suffering in this life, and it is even proper to purchase 
the pleasures of life by incurring debts, and other similar 
means. (Rnam kritvd ghrtam pivdt.) 

It is to be seen that the Chdrvdka hedonism is gross 
and sensualistic as well as egoistic. It is the happiness of 
the self that counts in the last resort and a prudential and 
tactful regard for others with a view to self-gratification 
is. the only form of altruism that is recommended as 
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rational and proper. Similarly any discrimination between 
sensual and refined pleasures in view of qualitative 
superiority is condemned as foolish. 

N.B.— It is doubtful however whether the Ch&rvfikas really 
preached this gross hedonism which has been ascribed to them. The 
slokas ascribed to Yrihaspati or some other Chdrv&ka teacher may 
be nothing but a caricature of their doctritie by their opponents, or 
else they may be only exaggerated tirades of some Ch&rvfika contro* 
versialist against the conventional teaching then current. As a 
matter of fact we hear of different classes of Cbiirvfikas such 
as the Sushikshita or refined Ch^rvfikas and the Dhurta or the 
clever Ch&rvtikas besides the usual run of the Lokiiyatikas. They 
must have represented different grades of refinement in hedonism 
in their ethical teaching just as they are actually reported to have 
taught materialism, naturalism and scepticism in their metaphysical 
and psychological doctrines. ‘ 

Some criticism of the Chdrvdka Hedonism. 

The ChArvdka sensualism has been criticised by all 
the orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy. The Nyaya, 
the Sankhya, the Purva Mimdmsd and the Vedanta 
systems are all at great pains to refute the dangerous 
creed of these free-thinkers. Thus Kum Avila in the Sloka- 
VArtika criticising the pleasure-theory, observes ; — 

If rightness of conduct follows from well-being and 
ivrongness from the opposite, how can contemplation be 
an act of merit or drinking be an act of demerit ? 
(AnugrahAt cha dharmatvam pirhAtashchapyadharmatA, 
vadato japa-siddliAdipAnAdau nobhayam bhavAt— Sloka- 
VArtika, second AdhyAya). Or take the case of the 
dissolute rake. His sensualism may cause some little 
pain in the nature of compunction of conscience, but this 
is more than compensated by the intensity of the 
sensual pleasures he enjoys. Hence with the pleasure- 
theory as the standard of rectitude, the sensualist must be 
considered to be acquiring considerable merit by indulging 
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in his sensualism (Kroshato hridayenApi gulfud4#ft- 
bhig&min&m, bhutdndharmah prasajyeta bhuyasi 
kdritA). 

The above is a refutation of the pleasure theory on the 
ground of the comparative feebleness of the pleasure in 
virtuous or meritorious actions and its superior intensity 
and strength in wicked and immoral actions. Otheft 
again refute the ChArvAkas by dilating on the trahsitdfi- 
hess of pleasures and their impurity on account of their 
being mixed up with pain. 

Thus VijnAnabhikshu in his commentary on the 
SAnkhyasutras condemns indiscriminate seeking of em- 
pirical pleasure as incapable of bringing lasting satisfaction 
to the individual. There is no lasting relief from the 
possession of wealth and other worldly advantages, for 
these are liable to perish or to exhaust themselves in the 
course of time and with the loss of these there is a 
recurrence of the pain. (LaukikAt upAyAt dhanAdeh 
atyantadukkha-nivritti-siddhirnAsti. Eutah ? DhanAdinA 
duhkhA nivrittd pashcbAt dhanAdikshayA punarapi 
duhkhAnuvrittidarshanAt — VijnAnabhikshu.) 

It cannot be denied that these material advantages 
bring some kind of relief, hut it is neither absolute ner 
lasting relief, the pain recurring after an interval like 
hunger which recurs sometime after appeasement. More- 
over the relief which is thus earned by empirical means 
is like that of the elephant wallowing in the mud : jvult 
as the latter obtains relief against its bruised skin by 
soiling itself so does the person seeking relief from su£feridf| 
through worldly gain and material advantages. (Bri^hta- 
sAdhanajanyAyAm dukha-nivrittAvatyantapurushAHhatva- 
mAva nAsti, yathAkathanchit purushArthatvam tvas- 
tyAvt^. Eutah ? PrAtyahikasya kshuddukhasya hir&kara* 
oavadAva tena dhanAdinA duhkha-nirakaranasya ehestaiiAli 
Atah dhanAdyarjanA pravrittirupapadyate iti bbAtali. 
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K'unjarashauch Adi-kaniapyApata>duhkha-niyartakatayd 
mandapurushdrtho bhavaty^va iti.) 

Moreover this kind of relief earned by empirical 
means does not essentially differ from suffering. Why ? 
Because there is no cessation of nil kinds of suffering 
thereby. Again, even where these worldly means are 
effectual in giving satisfaction they implicate their 
possessor in sin because of the deprivation of others* 
elaims. Lastly there is also pain in the effort which it is 
necessary to put forth for the acquisition of these 
advantages. (Sarvaduhkheshu drishtasddhanaih prati- 
kdrdsambhavat. YatrApi sambhavdstatrApi prati-grahapA- 
pAdyuttha-duhkhAvashyakatvamAha. SambhavAapi drish* 
topAyanAnt ariyakAdiduh kha-samparkAvashyambhav At — 
ViJnAnabhikshu) . 

It is to be seen that this is also the refrain of the 
Shankarites in their criticism of the ChArvAka Hedonism. 
In the Gita it is also pointed out that desire is insatiable 
because it grows by indulgence and hence there is no end 
to desiring and the consequent strife, pain and disappoint- 
ment in the pursuit of pleasure (Schopenhauer). 

The question why pleasure is to be shunned like pain 
is also elaborately discussed by the NaiyAyikas. 

Thus TJdyotkara in the NySya-VArtika in defining the 
highest ideal of life as duhkhena Atyantika viyogah, i.e., 
cqmplete and absolute freedom from suffering, points out 
that there are altogether three views as to the relation 
between pleasure or happiness and pain or suffering : — 

(1) It might be supposed that whatever is, is of the 
nature of pain : pleasure or happiness as a positive experi- 
ence does not exist. (Sarvam svarupatah duhkham: 
sukham svarupatah nAsti). This is the Buddhist view — a 
form of ontological pessimism which follows as a corol- 
lary from their doctrine of Universal Impermanence. 
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UdyoCkara rejects this view because experience contra* 
diets it (pratyakshavirodhat). 

(2) It might be supposed that our so-called pleasures 
are only subtle forms of pain (Duhkhavikalpa), that 
happiness as an original positive experience, does not 
exist (svarupatah sukbam ndsti). Udyotkara rejects 
this view (1) on the paycholonical ground that it is incom- 
patible with the two-fold reaction of the will (pravritti) 
viz., as pursuit of the good and as avoidance of the evil, 
which supposes the existence of both pleasure and pain as 
original and positive experiences : and (2) on the 
moral ground that the purpose of righteousness (dharma) 
will be frustrated if pleasure or happiness did not exist ^ 
a positive experience (happiness being the moral fruition 
or reward of righteousness). 

(3) It might be supposed that pleasure exists as an 
original positive experience (svarupatah sukham asti) 
just as pain, for it is so experienced l>y every individual 
(pratit6h), but there is no pure pleasure or happiness, i.e., 
pleasure unmixed with pain. Udyotkara accepts this 
view. According to him pleasure exists just as pain, but 
they are samdnopalabhya, mixed up or involved in one 
and the same experience. Hence there is abindbhAva, 
insepai*ableness of pleasure and pain, and this relativity 
of pleasure-pain consists in their — 

(а) Samdna-nimittata, being produced by the same 
cause so that the causes that produce pleasure also produce 
pain (ydnieva sukhasMhandni tdnieva duhkhasddhandni). 

(б) Samdno-ddhdratd, having the same ddhdra, sub- 
strate or locus so that the consciousness regarded as the 
locus or dshraya of pleasure is also the locus, ddhdra or 
dshraya of pain (yatra sukham tatra duhkham). 

(c) Samdnopalabhyatd, being experienced by one and 
the same experiencer so that the experiencer (here the 
manfm. mind specidcally) of pleasure must also be . an 
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experienc^r of pain (yena sukham upalabhyat6 tena 
duhkhamapi). 

Hence Udyotkara concludes, vivekahdna or judicious 
selection of pleasure (as the Chdrvdka recommends) by 
sifting it from pain with which it is mixed up, is impos- 
sible. Therefore if pain is to be shunned, the wise man 
must be prepared to give up happiness along with it. 
Not that there is no happiness as a psychological reality, 
only it does not exist unmixed with pain and should be 
treated as pain for purposes of ethical discipline. This is 
ethical pessimism as distinguished from the ontological 
pessimism of the Buddhists. Pain and evil are not con- 
stitutive principles of experience as the Buddhists think : 
on the contrary the psychological reality of pleasure is a 
matter of immediate experience, only it should be treated 
as pain by the wise man because of its inseparableness 
from the latter. 

The Standard ait Atma-Santosh, Self-Satisfaction and 

Atma-Lahha, Self- Attainment or Self-Realisation. 

In this section we shall consider Transcendental 
Satisfaction as the moral standard as distinguished from 
empirical pleasure which is the Chdrvdka view, i.e., we 
shall consider the standard regarded as the Shreyah or 
Good as distinguished from the Freyah, the merely 
attractive, tempting or pleasant. It is to be seen that 
this conception of Transcendental Bliss is a necessary 
supplement to the negative criticism of the Chdrvdka 
Hedonism without which the latter would continue to 
hold Its sway over the mind in spite of the pain and evil 
which iit may bring with it. 

. This conception of Transcendental Bliss occurs not only 
in the IJpanishads, but it is also to be found in Manu 
and Shankara. Thus in the Upanishads a distinction 
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mad^ between sbreyah or what is intrineio^U^ 
excellent and good for the individual, and preyf|>H QP 
whftt is merely pleasant. Shreya, the Good consists in 
^tipa-Sfantosh, self-contentment and satisfaction, whilp 
^reya, the pleasant is connected with vishaya-sukha or 
empirical pleasure. Bvery other pleasure is a refleetipp 

Atma-priti or Bliss that characterises the self, ahd 
hence Atma-priti is the highest good and the stand#!^ 
ef all good and evil. In fact whatever is done is done with 
a view to Atma-priti or self satisfaction, and it is this 
Atma^kama or love of the self, says the Vrihaddranyalca 
Upanishad, that reflects itself into all other formis 
of Kdniand, attraction or desire. Thus the husband 
is dear to" the wife not because of the wife’s love for 
the husband but for the love with which the wife 
loves her own true self. Similarly riches are desired 
not because riches are themselves objects of love bpt 
because of the love with which the individual loves 
h^s own self. 

Na vd ar6 patyuh kdmdya patih priyo bhavati atma- 
nastu Kdmdya patih priyo bhavati. Na vd ard vittasya 
kdmdya vittam priyam bhavati atmanastu kdmdya vittam 
pviyam bhavati. 

Every particular desire is thus a reflection or mode 
of the desire for the realisation of one’s true self which 
is the highest good and this good, the Shreyah is to be 
distinguished from empirical pleasure, the Preyah whi(^ 
arises from external objects. Thus in the Kathopanishad 
we have : 

The good, Shreyah is one thing, and the pleasant, 
Fneyah is another. They attract the purusha or indivi- 
dual in different ways by drawing them to different 
Ejects or ends. He who chooses shreyah attains his 
lughest good, and he who chooses preyah is deprived 
thereby of his ultimate good or end. 
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Anyat shreyah anyat uta eva preyah, ubh^ ndndrih^ 
pRi^tiSham ninitah ; Tayo sthreyah MadAnasya ^ad&R 
t^&tati, biyate arthAt ya u pi’eyo vrinitA. 

Shankara commenting on the above points out 

Good, Shreyah means aummum bonum, Nishreyasfthl, 
highest good and is to be distinguished from the 
plhasant. These two, viz., the good and the pleasant, 
being directed to different ends or objects, binds indi¥i- 
duals in different ways with reference to their Station to 
life. Of these, the good is constituted by truth, VidyA 
or knowledge of reality while the pleasant is a mode Of 
illusion, error or AvidyA. Every individual is actuated 
to perform his duties under the influence of either of 
the two forces of VidyA or Knowledge and AvidyA Oh 
Illusion. The individual that desires immortality is 
aOtuAted by the idea of the good to eschew the path Of 
pleasures, because without eschewing the pleasant thort 
in no attaining the good. By seeking the good the In- 
dividual realises the perfection and nobility of his srtul. 
But the short-sighted fool that chooses the path of plea- 
suhes is deprived thereby of his ultimate good. 

Prithak eva shreyah nishreyasm, tathA anyat eVa 
preyah priyataram api. TO preya-shreyasi ubhA nAnAHhO 
bhinna-prayojanO sati purusham adhikritam varhAshl^- 
mAdivishishtam ninitah vadhnitah. TAbhyAm vidyAti^ 
dyAbhyAm AtmakartavyatayA prayojyatA sarvapurushah. 
Shreyah preyaso hi abhyudayAmritatvArthi puruShAh 
pravartA. AnyatarAparityAgena ekena purushena SaliA<> 
nusthAtum asakyatvAt. Shreyah kurvatah Sadhu sho- 
bhaham shivam bhavati. Yastu aduradarshi ViihQrah 
hiyatA viyujyatA arthAt purushArthAt pAramArtbikAt 6al 
ptoyah verinitA upAdattA. 

It is to be seen that the original passage speAKA 
mefely of a Uioral struggle as arising fvom tWO diffbHnl 
pCMRsible ends which man may propose to RitoAeUH- 
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shreyfth, the good, and preyah, empirical pleasure. 
Shankara however reduces this struggle to the metaphy- 
sical conflict between the Principle of Knowledge (Vi4yA) 
and the Principle of Illusion (Avidyd). The choice of 
right as against pleasure brings in good while the 
opposite makes man lose his real good. 

In sloka 2, the psychological process undetlyinsr the 
choice of the good or the pleasurable is described. It is 
pointed out that the good and the pleasurable come to 
i^n in mixed forms, but the clear-sighted individual 
separates the good from the pleasurable, and then chooses 
the good in preference to the pleasurable. But the dull 
in intelligence chooses the pleasurable for the sake of 
material gain such as the attainment of the unattained 
(yoga) and the preservation of the attained (kshema). 
Shreyashcba preyashcha manushyam etah tau samparitya 
vivinokti dhlrah. Shreyohi dhlroabhipreyaso vrinltd ; 
Preyo mando yogakshemdt vrinltd. Shreya, the good is 
therefore mixed up in experience with preyah, the 
pleasant ; in other words, in the same situation there are 
possibilities of shreya as well as preya. The wise man 
therefore considers both sides carefully, weighs or esti- 
mates the relative worth of the virtuous and the pleasur- 
able course, and thus separates the one from' the other. 
When the two different courses draw him different ways, 
the wise man chooses the virtuous course in preference 
to the pleasurable one. The foolish choose, on the con- 
trary, the latter for prudential reasons. 

Commenting on the above Shankara points out ; — 

Though shreya as w^ell as preya are under the control 
of the moral individual, yet owing to cloudiness of the 
intelligence they come to us mixed up. But the wise 
man knows how to separate the one from the other even 
at tb® swan knows how to drink away the milk by 
separating it from the water. In .short the wise man 
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discriminates the good from the pleasant and after com- 
paring their relative worth chooses the former. But the 
dull in intelligence being incapable of discrimination, is 
led away by prudential considerations and chooses the 
pleasurable course as consisting of physical comfort and 
material prosperity such as the possession of cattle, the 
joy of family life, etc. • 

Yadi ubhe api kartuh svd.yatt^ purushena, kimartham 
preyah eva adatt6 vahulyena lok6. Sattvam svdyatt6, 
tathdpi sAdhanatah phalatashcha mandabuddhinAm dur- 
vivekarupA sati vyAmishribhutA iva manushyam etah 
prApnutah shreyasbcha preyashcba. A to hamsa iva 
arnbliasah payah tau shreyapreyapadArthau samparitya 
samyak parig imyah samyak manaso avalochya gurulA- 
ghavam vivinokti prithak karoti dhlrah dhimAn. Vivi- 
chya shreyo hi shreyo eva abhivrinitA shreyasah 
abbyarhitatvAt. Yastu mandah alpavuddhih sah vive- 
kAsamartliAt yogakshemanimittam sbarirAdyupachayalak- 
shananimittam etat preyah pashuputrAdilakshanam vri- 
nitA (Shankara-bhAshya on sloka 2). 

In another of his bbAshyas Shankara gives the details 
of the above process of choice in which the following 
stages are distinguished. , 

(1) Representation of pleasure or other consequences. 

(2) Sankalpa — vikalpaof Manas, i^., mental weighing 
of the relative worth of the alternatives. 

(:5) VuddhyadhyavasAya, *.«?., the ascertainment of 
the understanding or coming to a definite conclusion 
including discrimination (viveka) between the two. 

(4)) Prayatna or kriti, volition, i.e., in this case actual 
choice. 

It is to be observed that between the stages of deli- 
beration and choice an intermediate stage of intellectual 
ascertainment (vuddhyadhyavasAya) is here recognised 
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which' may be regarded as the cognitive aspect of the 
conative process of volition or choice. 

This choice brings, in the case of the shreyah, self- 
satisfaction, self-content or Atma-santosli, and in the 
case of the preyah, empirical pleasure, vishayasukha or 
contingent pleasure. 

Hence, there are two kinds of satisfaction : — (1) The 
Transcendental Satisfaction arising from Atma-lahha or 
self-attainment which is Atma-santosh or self-content- 
ment, and (2) Empirical- pleasure arising from the 
possession of external objects. 

In the Sarva-vedanta-siddhdnta-sanigraha the relation 
between empirical pleasure and one’s true self whose 
essence is self -contentment, is explained in detail. It is 
pointed out that empirical pleasure is desired only as it 
is believed to be a means to the realisation of one’s true 
self. In fact, it is the .self which is the dearest of all 
objects to sentient beings. The self is one’s own (para- 
mdntarah) as distinguished from other objects which are 
external; its essence is Ananda, Transcendental Bliss, 
and it is the most beloved of all objects of love. 

AtmAtah paramapremAspadah sarvasharirinAm 

Yasya sheshatayA sarvamupAdeyatvamrchchati. 

(Sloka 6:i7 “ Sarvaved&htasiddhfinta-sangraha ”). 

AnyasmAt api sarvasmAdAtmAyam paramAntarah. 

(Sloka 628). 

TasmAdAtmA kevalAnandarupo 

Yah sarvasamAd vastunah preshtha uktah. 

(Sloka 632). 

In the “ ITpadeshasahasri ” (ascribed to Shankara) it 
is similarly pointed out that the self is the end of all our 
activities, that there is no higher or better attainment 
than self -attainment or self-realisation, that all scriptural 
prescriptions and duties have this self in view as the 
ultimate end. 
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Atmaldbhat paronanyo Idbhab kashchana vidyat6. 

Yadartha vedavadashcha smartdshchdpi tu ydh kriydh. 

(“ Upadeshasahasrij”). 

But this is true not merely of scriptural actions/, and 
duties, it also holds good in the case of empirical actions 
from material motives. Even these latter have self-attain- 
ment (Atmaldbha) as their ultimate end. But such 
actions whether due to motives of empirical pleasure or to 
the sense of duty or dharma, do not lead to unqualified 
happiness — the resulting happiness is impure or mixed 
with its opposite, viz., unhappiness (viparyayah) ; also such 
happiness is anitya, non-eternal, perishable. But the 
satisfaction arising from self-attainment (Atmaldbha) is 
eternal. Again the satisfaction of self-attainment is auto- 
nomous, svayamlabdha, while all other satisfactions are 
anydpekshah, dependent, adventitious, heteronomous. 

Atmdrtlioapi hi yo labhah sukhdyeshta viparyayah 

Atmalabhah pai’ah prokto nityatvdt brahmavedibhih. 

(“ Upadeshasahasri ”). 

Svayamlabdhasvabhdvatvdt Idbhastasya na cbdnyatah 

Anyapekshastu yo Idbhah so anyadrishtihsamudbhavah. 

(“ Upadeshasahasri ”). 

Hence the satisfaction in self-relation is (1) pure, 
(2) eternal and (3) svayam-labdha, i.e., autonomous, self- 
evidencing and self-dependent ; while other satisfactions 
whether of pleasure-.seekiug or of performances for the 
sake of merit, are (1) impure. (2) transitory and (3) anyd- 
peksha, dependent and adventitious and also (4) result 
from anyadrishti, attention to things that are non-spiritual. 

This, it will be seen, is a new^ type of Eudeemonism, a 
kindof Transcendental Eudaemonism which radically differs 
from the Aristotelian Eudaemonism of the co-ordination 
of empirical pleasures. Similarly the conception of self- 
attainment or Atma-ldbha is an original and unique form 
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of the' coijceptiou of self-realisation which is to be dis- 
tinguished alike from the Hegelian and Kantian concep- 
tions of it in European Ethics. 

Thus Atma-santosh, Transcendental Satisfaction is 
neither empirical pleasure, nor the organisation of plea- 
sures but represents the essential content and bliss that 
accompanies the eternally accomplished reality of the 
self. Similarly Atma-ldbha is neither the positing of the 
self as empty law of Reason (without presentation in 
experience), nor the realisation of it by the co-ordination 
of conflicting impulses, but the rediscovery of an eternally 
fulfilled self which was missed only under the influence 
of an Original Illusion. 

'I’here is thus an essential diffi^rence between Shan- 
kara’s Transcendentalism and Kant’s. Kant conceives 
the noumenal self as realising its rational freedom in 
Moral Consciousness as the Categorical Imperative of the 
Moral Law. Because the self cannot realise itself in the 
blind matter of sense which will never express its unity 
completely and fully, it presents itself as self-determining 
reason in the Categorical Imperative of Moral Conscious- 
ness, independently of and despite the opposition of our 
sensuous nature. Hence the autonomous self realises 
itself as a supersensuous reality as the Moral Law or 
Ought of Moral Consciousness and not as afact.s msuously 
presented in experience. At the same time this Law or 
Imperative is not an arbitrary fiat or command but is the 
Law of Reason and thus implies rational necessity and 
not the freedom of indetermination. If now we compare 
Shankara’s Transcendentalism with Kant’s we find that 
in Shankara the negative attitude to empirical life is 
scarcely as pronounced as in Kant. In fact we shall 
see that some of the commentators have even tried 
to relieve the antagonism between the transcendental and 
the empirical by the conception of pratibimba, reflection 
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or copy, as we have in Plato. We thus see, that in 
Shankara the transcendental is not merely the negation 
of the empirical but also in a sense its consummation and 
completion so that empirical values are the reflections, 
the imperfect and limited expressions of the fulness of 
the transcendental self. Hence the transcendental self 
is an accomplished reality from eternity and does not 
require to realise itself as Law in a specific act of the 
Self-legislating Reason. It is also autonomous in being 
essentially and independently real, i.e., in being non- 
dependent on anything other than itself. It follows from 
this that it is of the nature of an eternally fulfilled 
experience whose essence is this consciousness of com- 
plete realisation or fulfilment as expressed in the feeling 
of contentment or self-satisfaction, and which is therefore 
to be distinguished from the self-realising owjht or law of 
moral consciousness which is the reality of the Rational 
Self according to Kant. Aud just because it is this 
eternally fulfilled absolute experience embodying the 
quintessence of fill reality it is the ultimate ground of all 
empirical reality, the source or fountain from which all 
other objects derive their reality. 

This positive relation of the transcendental self to 
empirical life is brought out, as we have already stated, 
in the doctrine of pratibimba, reflection or copy y Shan- 
kara’s commentators. Thus in the “ Veddntaparibhdsha ” 
we have a very interesting exposition of the doctrine 
arising from the question of the nature of Sukha or 
happiness Sukha, happiness, says the Vedantaparibhasha, 
is of two kinds : (1) Satishayasukha, relative or limited 
sukha, i.e., sukha or happiness which is capable of being 
excelled or exceeded, and (2) Niratishayasukha, Unexcel- 
led Bliss or unlimited happiness. The latter is the essence 
of Brahma or the Absolute. Tbe former, i.e., empirical 
pleasure is a limited or partial manifestation of the latter. 
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i.e., a Hmitation of Transcendental Bliss or Happiness. 
This limitation is due to the defects and dissimilarities of 
the psychic modes through which the latter has to 
reveal itself in empirical life — defects and differences 
which are themselves determine^ the dissimilarities in 
the objects with which the antahk^i’‘‘''na or mind is con- 
nected on different occasions, (gukham cha dvividham, 
sdtishayam niratisliayam cha. Tatra sdtishayam sukham 
vishaydnushangajanita-antahkaranavrittitdratamyakritdn- 
andleshdvirbhdvavisheshah. Niratishayam sukham cha 
Brahma eva.) 

The “ Sikhdmani ” commenting on the above ob- 
serves : — 

Just as a particular psychosis owing to the predomi- 
nance of the essence of Sattva or the medium of illumina- 
tion in it, partially reflects the intelligence which 
constitutes chaitanya and thereby itself appears as a form 
of knowing, so also such a jjsychosis by appropriating or 
reflecting in its essence of sattva a ray of the transcen- 
dental Bliss that constitutes Brahma, itself appears as a 
partial or limited manifestation of happiness. It may be 
proved by agreement and difference that these psychic 
modes characterised by happiness are connected with 
specific objects of enjoyment (Yathd kvdchit antahka- 
ranavrittih Sattvagunajanyataya chaitanyagatajndndmsha- 
pratibimba-grahityena jnanam, tatha tddrishi vritteh 
tadgata-dnandaleshapratibimba-grahakatvat sukham iti 
vyapadishyatc. Tashyatn sukhalakshanayam vrittau anvaya- 
vyatirekdbhydm srakchandana-banitadi-vishayasainbandho 
hetuh. Ataeva tattdratamyat sukhatdratamyam). Hence 
differences either in the degree or in the nature of all 
empirical happiness must be ascribed to differences 
in their objective causes or conditions. 

An objection however may bn raised. If empirical 
pleasure were thus the psychosis that reflects into itself 
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the transcendental Bliss that constitutes Brahma, why 
should it not reflect the fulness of the Bliss that stands 
near it ? But this does not happen as a matter of fact, 
for all pleasures would then be identical in nature and 
degree. The “ Sikhdmani ” disposes of this objection by 
pointing out that though this undivided Bliss always 
stands near the mind or antahkarana, yet it cannot be 
reflected by the latter in its fulness and purity on account 
of the influence of Muld-Avidya, an original Principle 
of Illusion (Nanu yadi Anandapratibimbagrahatvdt 
antahkaranavrittireva sukham, tadd sannihita-paripurnd- 
nandasya api grahanasambhavena sarvamapi sukham 
ekarupam (ekarasam nyunadhikyarahitam iti ydvat — 
“ Maniphrabha ”) syat, iti chet na, Paripurnajnanavat 
akhandanandasya mubl-avidya-avrittatvena idanim tad- 
bhana-ayogat). 

As we have already pointed out this affords an in- 
teresting parallel to the transcendentalism of the Platonic 
metaphysics. Plato also recognised an essential conflict 
between the pleasurable and the good, but instead of 
sharpening this conflict into positive opposition he also 
sought to overcome the dualism by his theory of copies 
and his distinction of a sensuous and a supersensuous 
world. Thus the sensuous world is an imperfect copy 
of an ideal supersensuous world, and the transitory 
pleasures of this life are the reflection in matter of the 
Ideal and Perfect Satisfaction that constitutes the good 
which is the governing pi’inciple of the supersensuous 
world. It is on account of union with matter that there 
arise the conflict and incompatibility of pleasures and the 
consequent strife and wickedness of this world. But in 
the Ideal world there is perfect harmony, every Idea in 
the Ideal world being completely in agreement with the 
Ideji of the Good and all pleasures being thus moments 
in the absolute satisfaction that constitutes the Good. 
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Hence with Plato as with Shankara empirical plea- 
sure is a partial and imperfect manifestation of tran- 
scendental satisfaction, hut while with Plato there is a 
harmonious co-ordination of specific pleasures in the 
supersensuous summum bonum or the Good which is thus 
a satisfaction constituted by a synthesjs of individual 
pleasures, a synthesis which is lacking in the sensuous 
world of experience, with Shankara the transcendental 
happiness is not a republic of pleasures characterised by 
the absence of conflict and discord, but is the infinite 
essence of the self representing its unqualified and 
undivided reality in its completeness and perfection. 
Hence the Infinite satisfaction of tianscendental Bliss is 
a homogeneous undifferentiated infinite essence and not 
an organisation of partial pleasures — an infinite essence 
which is itself only imperfectly and partially manifested 
in empirical pleasures through the veil of Avidya or 
Nescience. It is to be observed ' that Shankara ascribes 
the limitation of this transcendental happiness to Mula- 
Avidya, i.e., an original Principle of Illusion, a Power 
of Irrationality which limits the true essence of the self 
and thereby causes the appearance of the empirical 
world of evil and imperfection, while Plato ascribes all 
limitation to hyle or matter which is an inert and inactive 
principle of division in which the Ideas reflect them- 
selves. 

The Theory of Measure as the Moral Standard,. 

In the preceding section we have considered the 
standard as Atma-Mbha or Self-Realisation and as Atma- 
santosh or Self-satisfaction and we have also considered 
the refutation of the Ohdrvdka Hedonism from the 
standpoint of these theories. We have seen that tran- 
scendental satisfaction as being pure and autonomous is 
conceived as incapable of being attained by empirical 
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pleasures, and hence the wise man’s life is one of rigid 
self ’restraint and freedom from desires. The defect of 
this view consists in its failure to appreciate the element 
of truth contained in the hedonistic standpoint. Because 
undue self-indulgence will entail sulffering and misery, 
therefore all empirical pleasure-seeking is to be condemn^ 
ed. The objection to this ascetic morality is sought to 
be removed indeed by the offer of a purer non-empiricail 
satisfaction in return, but the fact remains that in thjs 
view even innocent pleasures can have no place in the 
moral life, not to speak of the happiness arising from 
the higher sentiments and emotions such as patriotism, 
benevolence, humanism, etc. In the “ Atmdnushdsana ” 
by Qunabhadra, an attempt is made to remove this 
defect in the ascetic view without however encouraging 
indiscriminate pleasure-seeking as the hedonists do. 
Thus it is argued that sin (papa) does not result from the 
experience of pleasure itself, but from that particular 
kind of pleasure which destroys the righteousness of the 
individual (dharmaghdtaka). This righteousness is the 
moral cause or condition of happiness. Hence pleasures 
that destroy dharma which dharma is the cause of pure 
sukha or happiness, are to be condemned as evil; and 
such pleasures always go beyond measure (mdtrddi- 
atikrama). 

Na sukhanubhavdt pdpam, pdpam tadhetughdtakd- 
rambhdt. 

Na ajirnam mishtdnndt nanutatmatrMi-atikramdt. 

(“ Atm^nush&sana ”) 

Thus indigestion is not caused by the mere eating of 
sweetmeats, but by their being taken in excessive quan- 
tity. Similarly pleasures as such are not evil, but 
pleasures indulged without moderation such as will upset 
the equilibrium of the moral life and destroy its true happi- 
ness. Hence immoderate pleasures are evil because (1) 
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they destroy the soul’s righteousness and (2) by destroy* 
ing righteousness destroy the soul’s true happiness. 
Hence all pleasures that are inconsistent with the soul’s 
moral equanimity and true happiness are evil, and such 
pleasures always go beyond measure cf.) Aristotle). It 
follows therefore that neither the natural appetites nor 
the higher impulses and emotions are to be suppressed, 
but that they are all to be co-ordinated, systematised and 
regulated in the perfect moral life. 

The Standard as Purity of the Motive ( Vishuddhyanga- 

Ahhishandhi) as distinguished from the worth or 

encellence of the consequence. 

This is the theory of morality as enunciated by 
Samantabhadra in the Jaina-KdrikAs and elaborated by 
VidyAnanda in his commentary thereon, viz., the 
“ Ashtasahasri. ” It is pointed out that righteousness 
cannot consist in the happiness of others and unhappi- 
ness of the self just as unrighteousness cannot consist 
in the unhappiness of others and happiness of the self. 

Thus if righteousness were equivalent to happiness of 
others and unrighteousness to their unhappiness, then 
should we suppose that achetana, the non -sentient object, 
and akashAya, the taintless saint, are also in bondage, 
i.e., have moral bonds or obligations as arising from their 
righteousness and unrighteousness, because in them there 
is also the niinitta, cause or ground of happiness and un- 
happiness to others. 

Again if righteousness consisted in self -mortification, 
and unrighteousness in self-indulgence, then the dis- 
passionate saint (vitarAga) as practising self-restraint 
will have the bond of righteousness (punyabandha) and 
the seer or sage (vidvAn) as enjoying self-contentment 
(Atmasantosl^) will have the bond of unrighteousness 
(pApabandha). 
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Hence happiness and unhappiness whether of self or 
of others, cannot of themselves constitute righteousness 
and unrighteousness. It is only when such happiness or 
unhappiness arise from the purity and impurity of the 
motive prompting the action which cause them, that 
there is righteousness or unrighteousness. Otherwise the 
Arhat or Sage himself would be frustrated of his purpose, 
i.e., would not be free (mukta) as he would then he 
involved in the moral order by coming under the law of 
righteousness and unrighteousness. 

The “ Ashtasahasri ” commenting on the above points 
out : — 

At two ends of the scale of being, there are no merit 
and demerit, even though there may be benefit or injury 
to others, Thus some are below merit and demerit, e.g., 
non-sentient objects (achetanah), and some are above 
merit and demerit, viz., the dispassionate saints (vitardga). 
Only sentient, beings that are not free from desires are 
subject, through their activities, to merit and demerit. 

It is therefore not the mere fact of causing happiness 
and unhappiness that constitutes merit and demerit. 
They must also be intentional in order that there may be 
merit or demerit. In the case of the dispassionate saint 
though there may be causes of happiness or unhappiness, 
yet the intention to cause them being absent on account 
of tattva-jndna or knowledge of reality, there are no 
naerit or demerit. 

Abhisandhi, intention is thus a necessary condition of 
righteousness and unrighteousness, and not merely the 
consequences of happiness and unhappiness. 

; What, then, is the nature of this abhisandhi, i.e., this 
intention or subjective attitude as distinguished from the 
objective consequences of happiness and unhappiness ? 
It is pure (vishuddhyanga) in the case of punya, merit 
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or rigKteuusuesui and impure (samkleslianga) in the case 
of p4pa, demerit or unrighteousness. 

Samklesha, impurity (of the mind) again is either 

(1) A'rtta, i.e., of an afflicting, distressing character, or 

(2) Raudra, aggressive, violent. 

(1) As Artta, samklesha or subjective impurity mani- 
fests itself in 

(«) the effort to escape from contact with the un- 
pleasant ; 

(b) The effort to attain the pleasant (manojna) when 
separated from it ; 

(c) Absorption in the experience of pain and suffering 
(vedandh) ; 

{d) Niddnam, the desire for the acquisition of power 
which is not yet acquired (aprdpta-aishvaryya-prdpti- 
samkalpa) ; 

(2) As Raudra or aggressive, samklesha takes the 
forms of 

(a) Himsd, cruelty. 

(b) Anrita, mendacity. 

(c) Steya, unlawful appropriation. 

(d) Vishayasamrakshana, aggressiveness in the main- 
tenance of one’s property. 

Vishuddhi, purity (of the mind) .is also twofold being 
either of the nature of 

(1) Contemplation based on the consciousness of duty 
(dharmadhydnasvabhdvah), or of the nature of 

(2) Contemplation of the ideal of purity or perfection 
(shukladhydnasvabhdvah) . 

Hence right and wrong are to be determined not by 
the objective consequences but by the nature of. -the 
ajibjective intention of the agent. This therefore is m 
attempt to go beyond merely consequential morality t»the 
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UitiUitioual principles of right and wrung with a view not 
rmevely to their enumeration but also their classification, 
wad the basis of the two-fold classification is not an^ 
itbing external but is a state of internal determination 
of the self or Atman or that which the Atman becomes. 
The ultimate goal however is the realisation of the 'true 
nature of the self (atmani svarup4avasthdnam), a consum- 
mation which is to be attained by purification through 
the successive phases of the contemplation of duty and 
;perfection. Hence this is to be distinguished from the 
Hnropean goal of life which is one of ceaseless movement 

progress as distinguished from the rest in the self whieh 
is the essence of svarupavasthiti, 

IV. The Standakd as Moral Law (Vidhi, Im- 
perative OR Command). 

The moral Standard is also conceived as a law or com- 
mand by the Hindus, which again is regarded either as a 
personal prescription of a superior to an inferior being 
(Paurusheya) or again as Impersonal Law (Apaurusheya) 
without a law-giver. 

A. The Stcmdard as Personal Moi'al Law, 

i.e., as the prescription of a superior to an inferim* 
spirit. This is how the Standard is conceived by the 
Ghdrydkas, the Jainas, the Bauddhas, the Ramanujisis 
and the Naiyayikas. Thus — 

{a) According to the Chdrvdkas, the standard is the 
law imposed by the king, who is the highest earthly 
{authority. The king’s injunctions constitute the duties 
jttst as the king’s prohibitions constitute the opposite. 

Thus according to the Chdrvdkas the will of tihe 
Sovereign determines right and wrong, but this is analysed 
^nntber into the pleasures and pains of the individual. At 
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pleasure is the only real good and pain is the only real 
evil, the will of the sovereign is the Moral Law, for it is 
the sovereign that is the highest earthly authority and the 
dispenser of all happiness and suffering. (Sukhameva 
purushartha, duhkhameva narakam. Lokasiddha raja 
parameshvarah). 

( 6 ) According to the Jainas and Lauddhas however, 
it is not the prescriptions of the king, but the injunctions 
and prohibitions of Arhatas and Buddhas that constitute 
right and wrong. The earthly sovereign is an imperfect 
being like ourselves and his authority is based on brute 
force. Obedience to such authority is prudential and not 
moral, being based on the hope of reward and fear of punish* 
ment. But the authority of the Moral Law is spiritual 
and not physical, and can be vested only in the seer, the 
spiritual expert that has attained perfection by self- 
culture. The earthly king is as much subject to the 
prescriptions of these moral experts, Arhatas or Buddhas 
as other imperfect beings. 

It is to be seen that the appeal here is to the verdict 
of spiritual experts and not merely to sheer authority. It 
is thus to be distinguished from the prudential morality 
of the ChArvdkas which is based on the hope of reward 
and fear of punishment. At the same time no eternally 
perfect being is recognised as in theism. The authority 
of the Moral Law arises indeed from the spiritual perfec- 
tion of the Arhatas and Buddhas who possess the proper 
insight into things and thus are able to prescribe the right 
modes of conduct, but this spiritual perfection is itself 
an acquisition in time and not an eternally accomplished 
fact as theists assume. The objection that on this 
assumption the Arhatas would be themselves without 
spiritual preceptors to guide them is met by the 
conception of a chain of Arhatas and Buddhas which 
is without beginning in time— a chain in which 
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the preceding Arhatas act as preceptors to their 
successors. 

(o) The Nyaya-Vaisheshikas, the Bamauujists and 
other theists however contend that the Moral Standard 
is the law of righteousness as prescribed by God, the 
Creator and Moral Governor of the world, and not 
merely the declarations of spiritual experts or Arhatas. 
Thus in the “ Nyayaparishuddhi ” of Venkatesh we 
have : — 

Bight and wrong are determined by the injunctions 
and prohibitions of scripture, and like the commands of 
the earthly king, these scriptural injunctions and prohibi- 
tions are prescribed by God with a view to the governance 
of sentient beings and represent his beneficent purpose. 
Hence right and wrong embody the conscious purpose and 
intelligence of God, i.e., they are not arbitrary’ prescrip- 
tions of the Divine Will but represent God’s rational 
purpose and end in this world. Bight is that which the 
Divine Intelligence recognises as good or beneficent and 
wrong is that which it considers pernicious and evil. 
(DharmddharmAuvihitanishiddhya-kriya-sddhyatayd abhi- 
matau djndvato rdjna iva sarva prashasituh ishvarasya 
anugrahanigrahakhyavuddhivishesharupau.) 

Bight and wrong are thus vuddhivisheshas, i.e., forms 
of the divine purpose and not objective categories. 
Further the divine purpose is not an arbitrary fiat of the 
divine will, but the revelation of the divine intelligence. 
Hence Yidhi as the command of God does not constitute 
the Moral law but merely reveals it — it is not law- m aking, 
but law-declaring. 

Acdording to the Nyaya-Vaisheshikas however the 
Divine command as embodied in scriptural prescriptions 
is not merely declaratory (jndpaka) of the moral code but 
also constitutes it (kdraka). The analogy is drawn from 
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pioMtiye law which depends on the will of the sovereign^ 
Moral causation is thus conceived after physical efi^v^tion 
and the authority of duty is regarded as being of the 
nature of physical impulsion or force. 

Thus fad? we have considered the following theories of 
the Moral Standard regarded as personal Moral I^aw, viz., 

(a) Vidhi as the command of the king. 

(b) Vidhi as anushdsana, i.e., as declaratory of the 
seer’s experiences in the paramArthic plane. 

(c) Vidhi as the command of God conceived, after 
positive law, as constituting and not merely declaring 
what is right and what is wrong. 

(rf) Vidhi as God’s command regarded as revealing 
and not constituting the Moral Law. 

(<?) There is yet another conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard, the view which finds favour with a 
certain class of Vedantists. According to these Vidhi is 
Brahma or the Absolute itself and not the mere prescrip- 
tion of a superior or a perfect person. For the essence 
of the Vidhi lies in its obligatoriness as Moral Law which 
means that Vidhi has prdmdnya, validity or self -evidencing 
authority as Law which makes it binding on the individual 
moral agent. But Vidhi could not validate itself 
without being itself a self -validating experience for 
the validity of the valid is only this that it posits itself in 
consciousness. Vidhi as pramdna is thus chiddtmaka, i.e,, 
a self-establishing experience whose authority on the 
moral agent is nothing but this self-accomplished 
experience reflecting itself into the consciousness of the 
individual as something to be accomplished. Hence Vidhi 
is Brahma itself which is accomplished (Siddl^a) from 
eternity. In the consciousness of the individual it appears 
indeed as sMhya, as a thing to be accomplished, but in so 
ff^r as it validates itself it is essentially pratibhdpBhamfitra, 
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mere position in consciousness. As a matter of fact the 
essence of prAmdnya, validation is nothing but this 
position in consciousness and Param Brahma, the self- 
positing Absolute Consciousness is thus the only pramdna, 
the various cognitive processes being regarded as pramdna 
only by courtesy, their validity being ultimately, nothing 
but the self -evidencing consciousness of the Absolute in 
the light of which they appear. In so far therefore as 
Vidhi has prAmdnya, validity or authority it is nothing 
but the self-accomplishing Absolute Experience which 
presents itself as something to be accomplished. 

This is a new form of the conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard which is to be distinguished alike from 
the conception of it as the prescription of a personal 
being like God and from that of an impersonal law 
without a lawgiver. It identifies Vidhi with the Absolute 
which is not a personal being but the self-establishing 
suprapersonal consciousness that lights up all experience. 
The authority of the Vidhi is nothing but the self-fulfilled 
reality of the Absolute presenting itself in empirical con- 
sciousness as a thing to be realised in time. The close analogy 
of this view with Shankara’s Transcendentalism is obvious 
enough. But while Shankara conceives the Transcen- 
dental Life as the negation of the empirical, the latter 
being annulled altogether in the consciousness of Brahma, 
it is urged here that the validity which attaches to Vidhi 
in empirical consciousness is nothing but the self-affirma- 
tion of the Absolute which presents itself as Law to the 
individual moral agent. Hence according to this view 
tile empirical moral life reflects the nature of the Abso- 
lute in a way though it does not manifest it in its com- 
pleteness and purity, while according to Shankara the 
empirical life is the negation of the Transcendental life 
in Brahma which is to be reached only by total cancella- 
tion of the moral life in the state of karma-sanyasa or 
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freedom from the bond of duty. It is remarkable however 
that inspite of this underestimation of the empirical life, 
the Shankarites not only recognise the value of morality 
in empirical life but also offer the original and novel 
conception of a gradation of moral standards and moral 
codes in accordance with the ascending stages of the 
spiritual discipline of the individual. 

(/) Thus according to Shankara the moral code as 
constituted by the Vedic prescriptions, is impersonal in 
the sense that the Communicator (Vaktd) of the Vedas 
only declares the Law and does not create it by his flat. 
This communicator is Isvara, Brahmd or the Lord and is 
thus to be distinguished from the spiritual expert or 
Aptapurusha of Jainism and Buddhism. In fact, it is 
eternally omniscient (nitya-sarvajna) and is also srishti- 
sthiti-laya-kartd, the creator, maintainer, and destroyer of 
the world, which theistic characters are lacking in the 
Aptas and Arhats of Buddhism and Jainism. But the 
Vaktd, the Communicator of the Vedas does not create 
but merely promulgates the Vedas as they existed in a 
previous cycle. Some of the Shankarites admit that some 
of the scriptures have a personal source such as Manu, 
Mahdbhsirat, etc., hut they are all traced back ultimately 
to the impersonal (apaurusheya) Vedas. But even the 
Vedds themselves are empirical, i.e., true in a vyavahdrika 
or relative sense and untrue in a pdramdrthika or tran- 
scendental sense. They are thus all mithyd, untrue and 
are to be cancelled, but the Vedic untruth or mithyd is 
to be used in overcoming the grosser or lower untruths, 
and the Vedas themselves are to be transcended by 
Brahmatmdekatva-vijnana or the realisation of the iden- 
tity of the self and Brahma. Now in the course of this 
process of sddhand, spiritual discipline for liberation, the 
ethical standard may assume a different character accord- 
ing to the particular stage of the sMhand or training of 
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the individual. In the stage of the worship of saguna- 
Brahma or qualified Absolute the standard is Isvardjnd 
or command of the Lord. In the more advanced 
stages of Sddhand-chatushtaya when external codes 
and external authority give way to internal sanctions, 
Atmasantosh and Atmaldbha may take the place of 
Isvardjnd. 

Thus according to Shankara even though ethical codes 
and disciplines are relative and empirical, there is an 
order obtaining in this sphere of illusion which must be 
observed through a gradation of the moral standards 
according to the different stages. The ultimate goal 
indeed is the transcendence of the empirical moral life 
in the life of the Absolute, but this is to be realised by 
cancellation of the illusion of the phenomenal life in 
successive stages in yi'^hich the lower illusion is to be 
annulled by the higher and subtler ones and the highest 
to be cancelled at last by the intuition of the absolute. 
This it will be seen implies at once the transcendental 
unreality of the ethical codes as well as their meta- 
physical and moral necessity within the sphere of illusion. 
It further implies a gradation in the sphere of the illusory 
empirical life in which specific codes with their specific 
moral standards have validity according to their proper 
sphere. It thus differs from the Hegelian conception of 
a progressive unfolding of the spiritual life in which the 
higher stage does not simply annul the lower ones but 
reafl&rms the latter in a new light by absorbing the 
element of truth contained in them. It further differs 
from the Hegelian view in that while recogni.sing a cer- 
tain order in the empirical life which must be conformed 
to in subduing it, it makes it tbe absolute negation of the 
transcendental which is therefore to be reached not by 
its transfiguration but by its total cancellation in the 
intuition of Brahman. 
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B. The Standard as Impersonal Moral Law. 

The moral standard is also conceived as Impersonal 
Moral Law by the Hindus, and not merely as a personal 
prescription. Thus the Mimdmsakas interpret Vidhi as 
Impersonal Law, which' does not derive its authority or 
force from the will of a Personal Being, but is authori- 
tative in and by itself independently of any personal 
origin. In fact according to the Mimdmsakas the refer- 
ence to a Personal source is absolutely unnecessary ; 
Vidhi need not be presented as the command of God in 
order to be authoritative and may simply be a verity of 
the supersensuous order, a law without a law-giver. 



The Claim of the individual to be Real' 

BY 

G. H. Langley, M.A. 

By an individual we mean a finite self of which a con- 
tinuous series of conditions of consciousness is the expres- 
sion. The individual possesses two apparently opposed 
features. On the one hand it is characterised by diversity 
and change, every condition of consciousness in which its 
nature is revealed being distinct in quality from all the 
other conditions, and each condition entering upon exis- 
tence and ceasing to be in time ; and yet on the other hand 
through the fleeting members of the time series, each of 
which seems to lack stability and to be so different from 
the rest, a real unity is expressed. Further each of these 
features is necessary and despite this apparent opposition 
they are inter-dependent. It may seem that nothing is 
more opposed to unity than diversity and change, and that 
it is impossible for what is so evanescent — constantly 
coming into being and passing away to possess real unity ; 
and yet the unity of the self would never be known, nor 
would it exist apart from its changing conditions of con- 
sciousness. The self is not a substance which lies beneath 
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its vawed experiences as a support, nor is it a simple 
spiritual being wliich in its eternally changeless existence 
transcends them ; but is a unity which comprehends all 
its experiences, and lives in and through them. This is 
no denial of its real transcendence. No single experience, 
or condition of consciousness, and no group of experiences, 
can adequately reveal its nature; nor is the unity ex- 
hausted in the entire expression that we know or can 
know; in this the self is certainly transcendent but 
in no other way. It has no being apart from the 
experiences in time, and the character of these cannot be 
altered unless the nature of the unity which they 
express is changed. 

These characteristics will be the more evident if the 
true nature of a universal is grasped, only a false and 
imperfect comprehension of universal and systematic unity 
regards it as exclusive of diversity and change. A tree or a 
human body is a unity, because it consists of members 
which arc distinct and yet are connected into a whole 
The head is not the arm neither is it the hand, but each 
member expresses in its own way the universal nature of 
the body. The latter is a unity because the spirit of 
the whole is revealed in a diversity of parts, each 
of which has its unique characteristics, and yet 
possesses these characteristics because of the func- 
tion which it performs in the whole unity. Destroy 
this diversity of parts, and at the same time the 
unity is destroyed ; a body cannot be constituted of a 
number of hands each similar to the other, nor does a 
number of rupees form a unity. Further, change is not 
more hostile to unity fhan diversity. The unity of the 
human body, or of a musical composition when performed, 
is as real as the unity of a picture or a statue, if not more 
real ; so that the fact that the former unfolds itself in a 
series which changes in time, whereas the latter has a 
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definite nature and fixed expression ; rather increases than 
diminishes the perfection of the unity. 

Actual experience of the seif bears striking evidence to 
this two-fold character. After a long absence we meet a 
friend and he greets us with a hand-shake. The greeting 
is an act of Our friend’s conscious life. In itself it is 
most insignificant, existing only for a few moments and 
then ceasing to be for ever. But why does this momen- 
tary experience mean so much ? Is it not that we feel the 
personality of our friend expressed therein ? We would 
not know his personality were it not for this and 
such like experiences, and yet he is a unity that 
transcends them all. 

This interdependence is seen also in the gi’owth of the 
individual. The same individual finds expression in the 
experiences of the boy and of the man ; but the universal 
unity itself has developed, and growth has taken place by 
means of the conditions of consciousness in and through 
which it has found expression. The exliilaration of the 
boy as he watches his playmates climb a difficult 
tree has a significance beyond the mere joy of the 
moment for it reveals the boy’s nature ; the man’s 
approval of an act of moral and spiritual courage, say 
of a woman who gives her life to the needy and helpless, 
is a manifestation of the same universal, the life of the 
man being a continuation of that of the boy ; the same 
universal, yet not the same for the unity has grown un- 
folding more of its true nat ure, and this growth has taken 
place because of all the conditions of consciousness in 
which it has been constantly realising its being. The 
man’s approval is significant of a richer unity than the 
boy’s glee, for all the experiences from boyhood to 
manhood have helped to create the systematic unity of 
the man’s character. This expression of a unity through 
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the pvesent act of conaciousness, and the growth of thd 
unity itself connects with the psychological theory of 
sub'Consciousness ; which makes clear to us that 
the’ condition of mental life of which we are aware 
is interpenetrated by the whole of our past mental 
history, which persists below the level of normal 
consciousness, and effectively determines the present 
conditions. 

The nature of our problem is now apparent. Jt is to 
discuss the claim of the finite individual, a more or less 
perfect unity, which unfolds its life in a temporal series 
of varied conditions of consciousness, and which under- 
goes development to a place in ultimate Reality. Is it 
or is it not a necessary member of the perfect Being, 
which can never perish ? And what grounds are there, 
if any, for considering its existence alike imperishable ? 
Let us grasp at the outset that the problem is not raised 
in reference to a simple soul substance which is some- 
how connected with our present life, but which is in 
reality already perfect ; nor concerning a soul the true 
life of which is to be one with the Infinite, in the sense 
of being finally indistinguishable therefrom ; but in 
reference to this actual self, of whose imperfections we 
are so painfully aware, and yet which we know to be a 
member of our real world. 

So far the individual has been considered as a unity 
which expresses itself in a diversity of conditions 
and as possessing characters of its own which are 
unique. This unique individual however, is by no, 
means independent. Just as the simple experience 
receives its significance through its unity with the 
self, so the self acquires its unique characteristics 
through its unity with the whole Reality. "Being a 
member of an infinite spiritual whole, it realises ite 
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true nature in so far as through it the whole finds 
expression. To use what must necessarily be a most 
imperfect analogy, the individual may be likened to a 
character in a drama ; he has characteristics of his own 
which distinguish him from the other characters of the 
play, but his function is to represent the unity of the 
whole. This is a unity which creates its various mem- 
bers by living in them. The origin and development of 
the individual forcibly illustrate this dependence upon 
the wider unity. From the beginning the body develops 
by means of alliance with its material environment, and 
in like manner the soul grows by assimilating the spiri- 
tual forces that are about it. The father and mother 
impart to their child life of the mind. Dependence is 
perhaps the most real fact of man’s existence. The 
material comforts which we now enjoy would be im- 
possible apart from the most complicated division of 
labour, by which man works not directly for himself but 
for the community, and in return receives benefits from 
the labour of others. Departure from this would neces- 
sitate a return to the most simple type of life, and even 
here a certain degree of dependence vvpuld be unavoid- 
able. Turning to man’s mental and spiritual develop- 
ment, dependence is still more marked. What spiritual 
growth would be possible apart from communion with 
our fellow men, and with the beauty and truth of the 
universe ? To isolate the soul’s life is to kill it. Refer- 
ence has been made to the growth of the self by means 
of its experiences, but what are these experiences but 
modes of its relation to that which is beyond ? In differ- 
ent conditions of consciousness a soul experiences love, 
compassion, delight in the beautiful, admiration for 
courage and so on ; but the love, compassion and admiration 
spring from the soul’s sympathy with other persons, an d 
delight in the beautiful connects it with nature. So the 
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experiences in which the soul grows are merely effects 
of its unity with the wider Reality ; and as the soul itself 
is not an abstract being, but an existing unity of con- 
scious life ; so its union in the perfect Being is not an 
abstract union, but a living sympathy with and depen- 
dence upon other human souls, and upon the universe 
Ijy which it is enclosed. 

Further it is necessary to note that such union of 
the individual with the infinite Reality is the union of 
a s»*lf-conscious being and not merely of an unconscious 
member with its whole. Undoubtedly the basis of the 
unity is found in the necessary dependence of the body 
upon its physical, and of the mind upon its spiritual 
environment, such unity being found by the self in its 
origin, and not made. But since the individual is self- 
conscious, the perfection of this union depends upon 
its own spontaneous activity, by which activity also 
it may possibly be marred, God’s plan, says Robert 
Browning : — 

“ Was to create man and then leave him 
Able his own word saith, to grieve him, 

Birt able to glorify him too, 

As a mere machine could never do, 

'that prayed and praised, all unaware 

Of its fitness for aught but praise and prayer. 

Made perfect as a thing of course.” 


Had the path to unity been otherwise than by the 
free surrender of the self to the welfare of the whole, 
there would certainly have been a loss of perfection. 

This being the case the individual may seek the full 
realisation of its own nature in two ways. On the one hand,- 
finding itself with characteristics of its own which dis- 
tinguish it from the rest of the real world, it may consider 
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that its own advantage is antagonistic to the purpose 
which is being expressed in the rest of the universe. 
Life may thus assume the form of a fight for its own 
rights and interests. The legal conceptions of right and 
of personal property are suggestive of this attitude. They 
spring from the belief that because c<-rtain things belong 
to the individual, for this reason they can be possessed by 
no one else, and that no other person therefore is justified 
in making any claim upon them. The conception tends 
towards the isolation of the individual so that its exis- 
tence becomes a continual warfare with the whole. Now 
the chances of the preservation and development of the 
self in this way are not very encouraging, for it has set 
itself against an infinitely superior force, the whole 
universe being on the other side. Rarely, if ever, perhaps 
does the individual seek whole-heaidedly this mode of 
self-realisation, hut in so far as the attempt is made, 
nought but failure can ensue for the greater force of 
Reality which is against it must frustrate every possi- 
bility of its development. But an alternative remains, 
'i'he individual may seek its realisation by the identifica- 
tion of its will and interests with the life of the whole ; 
or, to express this idea more truly, he may surrender 
every effort after self-realisation, and seek merely 
harmony with the spirit of the whole. In attaining 
such harmony the individual becomes a necessary 
expression of the life of the Absolute, and thus finds 
himself at home in the universe. So the infinite Reality 
becomes a friendly power which encourages his self- 
maintenance. 

Let us now translate this abstract theory into terms 
of actual experience. What does the identification of 
the will of the individual with the spirit of the whole 
mean ? In order to understand this it is necessary first to 
form some corn prehension of the character of the whole. 
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The 'essential nature of the Absolute is that it should 
express itself in finite centres of consciousness. Just as 
beauty and goodness do not exist in themselves, apart 
from the particular beautiful and good things in which 
they are expressed, so the Absolute has no abstract and 
separate existence; it may transcend all its expressions in 
finite individuals, nevertheless such expressions are 
essential to its nature. 'Phus the unification of the will 
of the individual, with the spirit of the whole means the 
identification of his will with the deepest needs of the 
individual with whom he is associated in life, and with the 
spirit of nature which environs him. Harmony of this kind 
is found for instance, in the life of William Wordsworth, 
where the mind of the Poet finds itself in such intimate 
communion with the spirit of Nature, and in such real 
sympathy with the simple affections and deep feelings of 
the peasant folk. At this point, however, a difficulty 
arises. How can this be so when manv of those, whose 
wills have been in the closest harmony with the will of 
God, have at the same time found themselves in the most 
hitter opposition to the wills of the people amongst whom 
they lived ? Many of them have been persecuted and 
even killed for the determination with which they have 
cai’ried out the will of God. Instances of this type of 
person enter the mind so readily that it is not necessary 
here to refer to any, hut we will try to point out the 
reason of this hostility. It lies in the fact that the 
superficial will of men does not always express the deepest 
needs of their natures ; .such a will, we have seen, may 
he a bad will and directly opposed to the spirit of the 
whole. If this wdll is persisted in, the individual will 
tend to become crushed out, and ultimate satisfaction will 
be impossible. This kind of will then is only the will of 
the individual because of misapprehension and ignorance ; 
culpable misapprehension it is true, since the individual is 
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self-conscious, but none the less misapprehension. The 
deep need of the individual is for satisfaction, and perfect 
development apart from which satisfaction is impossible. 
Now in opposing the superficial will of men the great mind 
of all ages has allied itself with their deepest needs, and 
it is this kind of sympathetic kinship alone which is unity 
with the spirit of the whole. After death the great man 
is often better understood, and he that has persecuted 
recognises that his opposition has been to a righteous man; 
that in fact, liis only chance of time satisfaction lay in 
making the man his friend. He feels that the type of life 
which the rejected one caine to offer him was really the 
kind of life he himself had been seeking. To sum up 
then, the secret of unity with the Absolute is love, and 
the sacrifice which love involves. 

The main issue of this argument is now reached. In 
allying the individual will with the spirit of the infinite 
K-eality by love and sacrifice, does the finite individual 
lose his distinctive personality ? Is the ultimate goal to 
be reached a condition of complete absorption in which 
the individual becomes so fully one with the Absolute 
that he ceases to b(* a unique individual centre of con- 
sciousness, distinct from all other individuals and from God, 
and is become God himself ? Must perfect union mean 
loss of uniqueness ? According to the principles here 
laid down the answer to the.se questions must be a decided 
negative. Not only does identity with God not imply the 
loss of individuality, but. it is the only means by which 
individuality can be conserved and developed. We have 
already noticed man’s dependence for the sustenance of 
the powers both of his body and of his mind, upon co- 
opei'ation with his fellows and with natural forces. De- 
pendence is the law of liis being and his meanest wants 
cannot be supplied, save by entering into some sort 
of relation with his surroundings. Further, to trace his 
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progress to a fuller life is to trace the growth of his 
intimacv with the world. Since then individuality is 
built up by means of unity, why should perfect unity be 
completely destructive of individuality ? This erroneous 
view of the complete immersion of the finite being in the 
Infinite will be avoided when the human significance 
of oneness with God is adequately grasped. Once realise 
how union with God means deep sympathetic human re- 
lationships and we cannot fail to understand how it must 
develop the unique character of the individual. This 
may be the reason why we so often find that the view of 
abstract identity with the Infinite as the goal of existence, 
is accompanied by the notion that asceticism is the 
most valuable of religious experiences Now the one- 
ness with God which the ascetic seeks does not appear 
to us to he true identity with the spirit of the whole ; for 
the Absolute is such that it finds its necessary expres- 
sion through finite centres of consciousness. How then 
can true unity with it be gained by isolation from that 
in which it lives, and moves and has its being ? True 
identity is gained by love and sacrifice for human beings, 
and not by separation from them. Let us now investigate 
more closely whether the attaining of such identity means 
loss of personality. We may illustrate the enquiry by the 
consideration of one of the most striking personalities 
that we know, viz., the greatest of dramatists, Shakespeare. 
The mind of Shakespeare is certainly an instance of a 
mind that towers above other minds like a peak of a, 
grand mountain range, unique in its individual splendour. 
A comparison with other great minds such as those of 
Milton, Dante, or Plato, only serves to emphasize the 
characteristics which render it distinct. And yet what is 
the secret of this most marked individuality ? Is it isola- 
tion from the rest of mankind ? Certainly not ! The 
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in sympathy with every phase of human life. With 
men and women, towards whom we would merely have 
had a feeling of indifference, he found spiritual kinship. 
It is clear then that what makes Shakespeare so distinct 
from his fellow men, and in fact from all human beings, 
is that intellectual sympathy which gives him a more 
complete understanding of men. Annul this unity 
with mankind, and we have annulled his uniqueness also. 
And this truth is not only supported by the great world 
geniuses ; we are continually rc'minded of it by the lives 
of our personal friends. Who are the men and women 
whose personalities are most markedly developed ? Are 
they not those who have learned to live most for others ? 
The idea inevitably brings into my mind a young man 
of brilliant intellect, and thorough training, who, if he 
had remained in his own country, would certainly have 
made his mark in the world ; but who gave up the 
chances of such success in order to work amongst an 
obscure people on the western coast of Africa, far from 
the companionship of any on the same plane of intel- 
lectual development. Here is an instance of one who has 
ceased altogether to regard, the world from the personal 
point of view, and to claim tlie peculiar rights of the 
self as against the rights of others ; and' is convinced that 
the true Uvse of powers is to devote them to the service 
of others. And this entire surrender of the self in the 
identification of the will with the deep and unexpressed 
needs of a less fortunate people, has not resulted in the 
loss of individuality but in the deepening of spiritual per- 
sonality. If from among all the people whom I know it 
was necessary to select the one whose individuality is 
most marked I should choose this man. So we find 
that the process by which the individual will is identified 
with the spirit that is in and through the whole; 
is the nroeess bv which stronsr and distinctive spiritual 
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personalities are developed, and that this is as true of the 
men and women of our experience as of Wordsworth and 
Shakespeare. To put this in another way the principle of 
individuality does not depend upon defect but upon in- 
herent perfection. It is sometimes supposed that a man’s 
individuality depends upon his idiosyncrasies, that is, 
upon those features and interests which, being peculiar 
to himself, isolate him from all others; in which case, 
if the ideal of life is perfect union with the Absolute and 
this is the ideal for all men, it must follow that the 
peculiarities which isolate men are annulled in the process 
of unification. If this were so, men in becoming one with 
God, would lose their differences and at the same time 
become indistinguishable from each other and from Him. 
Should individuality however be born of union, the 
reverse must be the case. 

Passing to the significance of this truth for our concep- 
tion of the Absolute, we find that it alone can give to 
the latter fullness of content. From a consideration of 
the nature of the universal it was seen that the unity of 
the whole could only be sustained by means of the unique- 
ness of its members. The body is not a unity apart from 
arms and legs ; a nation apart from its people and the 
events of its history. If then the union of the soul with the 
infinite Reality is a real union, as tho union of the arm 
with the body is real, its uniqueness is necessary to the 
being of the Absolute, just as the uniqueness of the arm 
is necessary to the body. The arm cannot attain 
perfection of itself as a separate entity, but becomes 
perfect when its form and function are in complete 
harmony with the whole body. In attaining unity with 
the body, however, it becomes, not the whole body, but 
a perfect arm ; and if it could become the entire body, 
the body, as a body, would be destroyed thereby. So 
with the union of che finite soul with the Infinite. If 
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the Infinite is to possess a full and complete life then 
the finite soul in attaining perfect harmony therewith 
must retain its own characteristic life ; otherwise the 
content of the infinite Being is destroyed and there is a 
loss of perfection in the whole. It may be argued that 
such loss will not take place since the values which 
individuals have acquired are handed down in the in- 
fluence which they exert over other individuals, but the 
difficulty is not overcome so easily. First there seems 
to be a contradiction in the assumption that up to a 
certain stage unity develops individuality, but that with 
the final perfection of unity it is destroyed ; and secondly, 
the one personality whose value, which follows from 
its union, all must recognise, is lost whatever its in- 
fluence may be. 

The process of the acquirement of knowledge is a 
phase of the identification of the finite mind with the 
Infinite. In gaining true knowledge the self is becom- 
ing one with the universal and eternal, while at the 
same time developing its own individuality. The know- 
ledge of the beautiful may be considered as a typical 
instance. Beauty is a universal, that is, it is a unity 
which synthesizes many particulars. Further, it is 
timeless ; particular beautiful things are in time but 
beauty itself is a timeless reality which has its being 
in and through all beautiful things. Now when the 
mind comprehends the beautiful, it allies itself with 
this eternal universal. True comprehension does not 
consist in merely seeing beautiful objects, nor in form- 
ing intellectual concepts of them ; the eye may see many 
a beautiful sunset, or statue, or even beautiful human 
lives, and yet the mind’s knowledge of beauty may not 
be increased. But when sympathy with the beautiful 
object is felt then the comprehension of the universal 
beauty becomes more adequate, and the finite mind 
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expands thereby developing its unique characteristics. 
The mind of any great artist like Turner is a striking 
instance of this. So in the gaining of all true know- 
ledge, we shall find that the unity of the mind with the 
timeless universal, enhances the uniqueness of the self 
which is expressed in time. 

Reflection upon the practical side of man’s nature 
points to the same conclusion. I quote from an article 
on the Problem of Evil appearing in the Hibbert Journal 
for July of last year, by Rabindranath Tagore. “ Our 
moral faculty,” he says, “ is the faculty by which we 
know that life is not made up of fragments purposeless 
and discontinuous. The moral sense of a man not only 
gives him the power to see that his self has a conti- 
nuity in time, but it also enables him to see that he is 
not true when he is only restricted to his own self. He 
is more in truth than he is in fact. He truly belongs 
to individuals who are not included in his own individua- 
lity and whom he is never likely to know. He has a 
feeling for his future self which is outside him, so he 
has a feeling for his greater self which is outside the 
limits of his personality. There is no man who has it 
not to some extent, who never sacrificed his selfish desire 
for the sake of some other person, who never felt a 
pleasure in undergoing some loss or trouble because it 
pleased somebody else. It is a truth that man is not a 
detached being ; he has a universal aspect, and when he 
recognises it, he becomes great.” 

All the contentions of this paper are admitted in this 
passage. The self which is referred to is the actual 
self which has a continuity in time. This self possesses 
unity, since “ it is not made up of fragments purpose- 
less and discontinuous.” Further it is recognised that 
the unity of the self is a member of a wider unity ; and 
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that the development of man’s personality depends 
upon the conscious recognition of his relation to the 
whole. “ He is not true when he is only restricted 
to his own self ” ; and note especially “ He has a 
universal aspect, and when he recognises it, he becomes 
great.” 

We cannot conclude without mentioning a very 
obvious difficulty which attaches to the claim for the 
individual of a permanent place in reality. It will be 
argued that the self as it exists at present is beset with 
suffering and evil, and is constantly dissatisfied ; the 
desire for immortality then cannot be a desire for a 
continuance of the present condition of the self, nor can 
immortality of this kind be possible, for that which is 
imperfect cannot continue for ever. The desire must 
be for a radically transformed self, and in this also con- 
sists its only chance for survival. Now what will be 
the nature and degree of such transformation ? Will 
it be so fundamental that the transformed self cannot 
be regarded as identical with the finite individual ? 
Will the peculiarities of its finitude which distinguish 
it from other selves cease to exist ? Since the process of 
transformation in each finite self is a process of becom- 
ing one with the Infinite, will they not necessarily at 
the same time become one with each other ? Now if 
what we maintain is true, a transformation of the self 
as we know it is necessary, and such transformation 
must take place through a greater union with Reality ; 
but we have pointed out our reasons for believing that 
this will result in a deepening of personality. Further, 
although the hope of all must lie in a closer union with 
what is Real, all are making the approach by different 
paths, and the experiences of the way Mill persist 
when the goal is reached ; for no end can be severed 
from the means by vdiich it is attained. There must 
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therefore be identity between every condition of the 
self ; and the transformed self, while embodying the 
greatest possible harmony will likewise have perfected its 
individuality. 



Plato and the Sophists 

BY 

William Douglas, M.A. 

There are, I believe, not a few in this country whose 
lamps may, like Milton’s, 

“ at midnight hour, 

Be seen in some high lonely tower," 

within whose solitude they “ unsphere the spirit of 
Plato.” Of all the questions raised by that task there 
are few more interesting or more instructive than that 
of the great philosopher’s relation to the Sophists. 
The Sophists themselves are not particularly interesting 
people, but to understand the thought of Plato it is 
necessary to know what part they played in leading 
up to it. 

The loom olassicm of the subject is the argument with 
Thrasymachus in the first book of the Republic. It is 
useful to select a particular passage in order to define the 
issues : this passage at once suggests itself as one in which 
Plato is stating his own views with unusual directness. 
In the first place, the passage is one of the bitterest and 
one of the most personal in the whole of Plato ; his 
lan&ruaee and bis whole manner here are such as to 
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convince^ the reader that he is discussing a subject on 
which he feels very strongly. In the second place, the 
passage has an important position in Plato’s greatest 
book ; it introduces the real discussion and states the 
problem of the whole treatise. 

What then are the changes contained or implied in 
his passage P The first is that the Sophists are very fond 
of making long speeches and very averse to the Socratic 
method of question and answer. Thrasymachus is repre- 
sented as very anxious to interrupt the discussion ‘ because 
he thought himself in possession of a very fine answer.’ 
He does in fact make one long speech. After ‘ deluging 
the ears of his hearers with his copious flood of words ’ he 
wishes to retire immediately, leaving his remarks to ex- 
plain themselves. The implication is that the Sophists 
care only for mastery over their opponents, not for mastery 
of the truth, that their aim is not knowledge but a reputa- 
tion for knowledge. 

Th#second charge is that the Sophists demanded pay- 
ment for their teaching — a charge which in the passage 
selected is put in the most ridiculous light possible. 
Thrasymachus has shown a keen anxiety to take part in 
the discussion but when he is actually invited to do so he 
stipulates that he must be given a fee in return for his 
contribution. Indeed he does not proceed until a promise 
of payment is actually made. Plato’s view is quite clear : 
for him it is as outrageous and ridiculous for a professor 
of philosophy to accept fees from his pupils as for a 
man to demand payment for his share in a private 
conversation. 

The third charge is that of teaching immoral doctrines. 
Thrasymachus is made the exponent of the view that 
justice is mere good nature while injustice is good policy. 
Misrht is right. Injustice practised on an extensive scale 
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is by far the best and most profitable course that a man 
can adopt. He states the view so cleverly and convinc- 
ingly that even after Socrates has given a complete formal 
refutation of it, his two young friends Glaucon and 
Adeimantus tell him that Thrasymachus’ argument 
is not yet disposed of. This is perhaps the most serious 
charge of all, that of devising clever arguments to 
persuade young men to give up allegiance to the laws 
of the State. 

The fourth charge is that of rudeness and vulgarity. 
There is such a uniform Athenian polish covering all the 
differences of opinion in the Platonic dialogues that this 
charge when it does come is all the more noticeable 
and significant. Thrasymachus, we are told, ‘sprang 
upon them as if he would tear them in pieces.’ He 
accuses them of ‘ playing the fool together ’ and ‘ talking 
nonsense ’ and wishes to know ‘ why Socrates’ nurse 
leaves him to drivel and omits to wipe his nose when 
he requires it.’ 

Are these four charges justifiable ? With regard to 
the first, we know' that the Sophists held disputations, that 
they taught the art of controversy and rhetoric, and that 
they emphasised style in speech. It is easy to believe 
that some of them may have exaggerated this emphasis : 
that is a phenomenon which tends to occur in every nation 
during the age when it first realises the potentialities of 
its language. The Euphuism of the Elizabethans is an 
example of the same tendency. In the development of 
the individual the same thing happens : there is very 
often a stage in boyhood or early youth when the mind is 
distracted from more serious studies by the exacting art 
of punning. . We might say then that this is a natural 
stage of transition and therefore a good rather than a bad 
sign. We must also remember that the Sophists were not 
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a school but a profession. We ought not therefore to 
attribute the same faults to all ; still less ought we to 
attribute the faults of the worst to all. In modern life 
the class which most nearly corresponds to the position 
of the Sophists in Greece is probably that of journalists. 
In their w^ork as in that of the Sophists there is a strong 
temptation to exaggeration and to a one-sided statement 
of a case. But it would be a slanderous accusation to say 
that their chief aim is concerned with appearance, not 
reality. Again, it must be remembered that the distinc- 
tion between appearance and reality is not so easy a 
distinction as Plato imagined. 

The whole of Plato’s attitude is based on his theory of 
Ideas and that theory has not proved so convincing to 
others as it was to him. 

The second charge is one which when stated fairly 
makes little appeal to the modern reader. There is no 
doubt something admirable in the Academic view of 
philosophy and in the pictures which history gives us of 
Socrates — and, later, Plato — discoursing to a group of 
young men to whom the teacher is bound by no relation 
save those of friendship and common aim. But it must 
be remembered that Socrates was eccentric and Plato well 
off — an unusual thing for a philosopher. And the Sophist’s 
relation to his pupil was quite different from Plato’s. The 
Sophists professed to teach- -and their popularity proves 
that they did teach — the art of practical success. They gave 
material advantages and received material advantages in 
return. Plato on the other hand did not profess to give 
any such advantage. 

The charge only becomes intelligible when we take 
into account Plato’s views on property. In his ideal 
state everything is held in common. One of the first 
articles in his prosrramme of social reform is the abolition 
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of property. The modern reader although he appreciates 
the end which Plato has in view finds such a proposition 
absolutely impossible. Even the New Testament, with 
its unsurpassed idealism, tells us that * the labourer is 
worthy of his hire.’ Indeed that text, even though it 
may be modified considerably by the reflection that ‘ we 
are all unprofitable servants, ’ probably indicates fairly 
accurately the attitude of the modern mind to this 
question. We do not charge our professors and our 
clergymen with unspirituality because they accept 
salaries and stipends. 

It should be noted that the charge is unfairly put. 
We know that Protagoras let his hearers settle the 
amount to be paid. And there is no record of exorbitant 
fees having been charged by the Sophists or of pay- 
ment being demanded in so objectionable a way as 
Plato suggests. How unjust his charge is may be seen 
from the fact that it led to Aristotle’s definition 
of a sophist as ‘ one who reasons falsely for the 
sake of gain.’ 

. If there is any truth in the third charge, it is that 
the Sophists brought ethical questions into the field of 
discussion. They destroyed authority in morality. They 
exploded the notion that we ought to do this or that 
because somebody or some book once said that we ought 
to do just these things. To the older folks destroying 
authority means destroying morality. The real truth 
is the reverse. Before one can have real morality — 
or at. least reliable morality— one must examine the 
basis of the structure. If there is any reason in 
morality at all, then a man’s morality must be the 
better for his having examined it. If there is none, 
why be moral ? And of course we must not forget 
that the charge is equally applicable to Socrates ; indeed, 
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Socrates was put to death for ‘ corrupting the young 
men of Athens.’ 

As a matter of fact, there is little doubt that 
the morality of the Sophists was higher, not lower, 
than that of their age. And of course there must 
have been very great differences within the class, — 
differences at least as great as within any of the 
modern professions. The fault of the Sophists, if there 
was one fault common to all or almost all the members 
of the class — was probably intellectual mediocrity rather 
than immorality. 

The fourth charge is perhaps the most difficult of all 
to understand. It is impossible to believe that Plato 
could have gone so far out of his \isual course as to make 
such a charge as this, had there not been a substantial 
basis for it in fact. On the other hand it is probable 
that Plato and his fellow citizens, proud of their 
Attic speech and Athenian manners, and endowed 
with a keen sense of humour, looked down on these 
foreigners with their provincial accent and mannerisms. 
We know that the Athenians regarded the Spartans 
as boors and we also know that one reason for the 
suspicion with which the Sophists were regarded was 
the fact that they were foreigners. It seems there- 
fore not impossible that Athenian snobbery may 
have had something to do with the charge of rude- 
ness which Plato brings against the Sophists. Plato, 
belonging to the aristocracy of an aristocratic state, 
is certainly not free from snobbery as his judgments 
on democracy show. 

But Plato’s real reasons for attacking the Sophists 
lay much deeper. One might enumerate three outstand- 
ing grievances. One is that the Sophists, while teaching 
all the subordinate sciences, omitted ‘ Dialectic.’ To 
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Plato that is synonymous with giving instruction about 
appearances and omitting all instruction about reality, 
philosophy is for Plato that which gives meaning 
to all other studies. "'Some'i'of the Sophists indeed 
not only did not teach philosophy but taught that 
Philosophy was impossible. Nothing, they said, exists. 
If anything did exist, it could not be known; and 
if it could be known, it could not be communicated. 
It is not difficult to sec why Plato, whose religion is 
.philosophy, should attack men who taught such doctrines, 
which must have seemed to him impious as well as 
foolish. 

The second reason is that the Sophists’ teaching was, 
in Plato’s opinion, calculated to produce a dangerous type 
of citizen. They believed that ‘ one man in his time 
plays many parts ’ and they trained him for them. Now 
there is nothing that Plato dreaded more than versatility, 
which to him meant lack of steadiness, lawlessness, dis* 
order, loss of principle. ‘ One man, one trade ’ is the 
fundamental law of the Bepublic and it is a law 
that is applied rigidly throughout. In literature, in 
education, in politics, in private life, Plato demands 
a severe simplicity. 

The third reason is that the Sophists em4)hasised the 
form of speech. They taught literary style, rhetoric, the 
art of arranging one’s material in such a way that it 
would please the ear of the hearer and thus command his 
attention and his conviction. Now Plato believed that 
the one thing necessary in presenting a case is to be 
thoroughly convinced oneself of the .ti'uth of one’s con- 
tention Veracity and straightforwardness arc the best 
ornaments of speech. 

Is there anything that cam be said on these three 
noints in defence of the Sophists ? Ifith regard to the 
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first, Whatever opinion one may have about the doctrines 
taught by the Sophists, one ought at least to give 
them credit for two noteworthy achievements. One 
is that they made the first real statement of ethical 
questions. It was not Socrates but the Sophists 
who ‘brought philosophy down from heaven to earth.’ 
The other is that they made a real and (as their 
popularity- shows) to some extent successful attempt 
to meet the new demand for higher education. We 
must also face the question whether Plato deals fairly 
with the non-philosophical sciences when he speaks 
of them as concerned with appearance not reality. 
Nowadays we prefer to speak of different sciences 
as dealing with different aspects of reality. Again, 
is Plato’s course of Metaphysics and Mathematics the 
best preparation for practical life ? History has its 
Haldanes and its Balfours but they are the exceptions, 
not the rule. 

With regard to the second point, one need only read 
the famous funeral oration of Pericles to realise that in 
the matter of versatility ‘ the real Sophist is the people.’ 
The Athenians admired versatility in their leaders and 
demanded it from their educationalists : the Sophists 
being practical men set themselves to supply the demand. 
And there is' no doubt that there is nothing that has 
led Plato to so many untenable views as his incessant 
striving after simplicity. It leads him to an unnatural 
austerity in art, and to cruelty in his treatment of the 
physical side of life. In the ideal city all art is sub- 
ordinated to strictly moral ends, all styles containing 
the slightest suggestion of richness, voluptuousness, 
or wealth of detail being banished. And any one 
whose physical constitution is such that he ‘ cannot 
live in his regular round of duites ’ is to be allowed 

f.rk inAi*lfiVl 
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With regard to the third point, one cannot listen 
very seriously to Plato’s attack on the literary teaching 
of the Sophists for it is almost universally admitted that 
Plato’s literary criticism is the least valuable part of the 
philosophy of the Republic. Had civilisation followed 
Plato’s ideal, we should be without Shakespeare, without 
the theatre, without music — with the exception of a 
few military marches and simple ballad tunes — -without 
half of the things which make up tlie life of the educated 
man. We must also remember that the magnificent 
prose literature of Greece dates from the age when the 
Sophists taught their pupils the meaning and value of 
literary style. 

It is difficult to reach anything like certainty 
with regard to the questions which have been pro- 
pounded, but it is surely possible without being dogmatic 
to say that the correspondences pointed out cannot 
all be mere coincidences. Plato charges the Sophists 
with accepting fees ; he himself teaches a doctrine of 
money which is quite untenable. - He charges the 
Sophists with rudeness: he lays himself open in his 
remarks on democracy to the charge of snobbery. He 
charges the Sophists with giving the non-philosophical 
sciences too prominent a place in their curriculum : he 
himself gives the philosophical sciences too prominent 
a place. He charges the Sophists with setting up versa- 
tility as an ideal : he himself pursues the opposite ideal 
of simplicity to extremes that sometimes amuse and 
sometimes shock the modern reader. He charges the 
Sophists with over-emphasising literary form : he makes 
proposals which would in practice mean the prohibition 
of almost all literature. It seems fairly clear that his 
attack on the Sophists has been based on those vpry 
parts of his teaching which history has condemned. 
The Sophists made a real contribution to philosophy 
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which Plato does not recognise ; they represent the 
common-sense view on several matters with regard to 
which too much theorising has led Plato away from 
common sense. 



5ome Aspects of Negation 


BY 

Krishna Chandra Bhattachartya, M.A. 

Analymn 

The problem is to formulate the logic of the view that 
truth is manifold. There are many radically different types 
of logic based on incommensurable views of negation. 

What is not, viz., the illusion, may be regarded (1) as 
having some kind of abstract being or (2) as contradiction 
itself. Illusion may be (*) a being only to be denied, {ii) a 
being as positive as fact but different from it and positive- 
ly related to it, (JM) identical with fact, relation being but 
identity, or (i??) no being at all but negation transcending 
all being. 

These four views indicate four distinct attitudes to- 
wards truth, four sbiges of attention. The positive direction 
of attention is alone emphasised in the first three vieivs. 
Pragmatism which recognises the fourth view in one form 
does not yet suggest a definite discipline of attention in the 
negative direction. This negative attention is very like 
introspection, being the consciousness of the absence of 
object and as such implying cognition of the object as well. 
The faculty is explicitly recognised in the fourth view of 
negation which accordingly brings out the need of an 
intensive discipline of it. 

The analysis of the meaning of ‘ not illusory ’ of nega- 
tion of negation shows the concrete shapes which the above 
four views assume. In (»;, ‘not illusory’ means ‘not merely 
subjective* and all relation being illusory or merely 
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subjective, there arises the notion of the self-identical reals. 
Self-identity or self-conservation as a function, and what 
is opposed to it, viz., the thinking function of the subjective 
ideas are only grades of illusion, each of which is indifferent- 
ly one or manifold. In (i/), ‘not illusory’ is what is different 
from the positively subjective and co-ordinate with it, viz., 
the objective. Each side of the difference is a relation of 
terms, subjective relation is distinct from objective relation, 
and while there is one object-system, there are many idea- 
systems connected with many substrata. In {in), the truth 
that is ‘ not illusory ’ is the necessary identity of the subjec- 
tive and objective, of the known and the unknown. In 
{iv), this necessary identity is not positive at all. To say 
that the limiting unknown is aeeesmru is not to know the 
unknown. Nor will it do to make any positive use of it as a 
transcendent negation, to take it e.<j., either as positively 
conditioning the known or as negative matter in relation 
to (Platonic) Ideas. ‘ Not illusory ’ in this view can only 
mean the unknown of which we are aware through the 
absence of positive knowledge. The principle is uncertain- 
ty itself, the uncertain alternation between the unknown 
and this awareness of the unknown. 

The feeling of this alternation is a religion in three 
forms : — (i) an absolute dissatisfaction with the definite 
dualism of truth and untruth, (ii) an absolute condemna- 
tion of the attitude in which any religion is taken to be 
false, and (in) a faith that all religions are not only true 
but identical. These are bound up with the views (i) that 
the negation of negation is negation, {ii) that the negation 
of absolute negation is the absolute truth of all affirmations 
and {Hi) that absolute negation and absolute affirmation 
are mutual negations in identity. 

Such is the absolute, as distinct from the subjectivistic, 
interpretation of the view that truth is manifold. 
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1. The aim of this paper is to bring out the fact that 
there are certain ultimate modes of logical thought 
embodying types of negation which are 

Truth is mainfold, J O J tr & 

bound up with incom- really incommensurable and that all 

moDBurable types of , , , 

negation : logic of philosophical dispute resolves itself in 
sue a view. analysis into a conflict between 

such types. Every system of philosophical thought or 
religion has its own logic and is bound up with one or 
other of the fundamental views of negation. Each 
furnishes its distinctive criticism and orientation of the 
others : it is impossible to refer them all to a single 
court of trial and probably the only demand should be 
that a philosophy or religion and its distinctive logic 
justify each other. Not that however subjectivism or 
scepticism is the necessary consequence : all the types 
may be true and truth itself may be manifold. It is 
necessary to formulate, if possible, the logic of this view 
of the manifoldness of truth. 


2. Negation is intelligible as illusion, When an 
object is known to be illusory, what kind of being or 

non-being do we attribute, to it? We 

That illusion has 

subjective being is too answer the questioii too easily when we 
uasiiy ueserte ^ Subjective being but no 

objective being. The antithesis between subjective and 
objective has only been reached very gradually in the 
history of thought and there is every reason to regard it 
as contingent. There is a too facile falling back upon 
psychology as a secure anchorage, although it should be 
an open question whether psychical fact is fact |it all. 

3. To say ‘ this object is not existent ’ is to imply 


Two views : (1) illu- 
sion has abstract, not 


either that this is no object but some- 
thing else is, or that this object is no 


object. In the former case, ‘this’ is 
contradiction itself. something which can be spoken of 

without being object, it has a being which is not objective 
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being, and so negation means only a difference between 
this peculiar being- and objective being. This peculiar 
being need not at once be spoken of as subjective being : 
that would be to identify without sufficient proof yet a 
mental state with the content of it, i.e., with what it 
refers to. Such an abstract being would be the starting 
point of a view which interprets negation as mere 
difference : concrete being Avould be only a determination 
of it — determination in a sense which will appear pre- 
sently. In the latter case where the illusory object is 
regarded as an object which is no object, negation does 
not mean mere difference : contradiction itself which is 
no abstract being is the starting point. We begin then 
by distinguishing these two starting points — abstract being 
and contradiction and these we expect to« indicate a deep 
line of cleavage throughout philosophy. 

I-. The different shades of views in the first type of 
thought require to be developed in order to be brought 
into definite relation to the second type. 

(i) Negation emerges only when an illusion has 
been coi’rected, when for example we say, A is real, not 
„ . X. Has X here anything to do to deter- 

Uiider ( 1 ), three _ ^ ^ 

views :(») illusion hae mine Or define A? It may l)e held 

H beiug onlj to be ^ 

denied: the denial does that A IS here by its owii right and that 

not determine the fact .. i-cr i 

posited, and so all rela- it OWeS nothing to A whlCh IS SlHipty 

tion 18 illusory. rejected or outgrown. A which is 

wholly given is not X : it gains or loses nothing by reject- 
ing X, There is no relation betw^een A and X to define 
A : truth is never determined by relation, truth is not 
relation, i.e., all relation is illusory. Negation is always 
difference in this type of thought, all relation implies 
difference, and the primal relation is the difference 
betvveen fact and illusion. Hence the relation between 
two facts A and B is itself no fact: each of them is a fact 

t 

by its own right and each rejects the other as illusion. 
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Positive relation between A and B is only this mutual 
rejection by two given beings : what are only rejected are 
not related at all, are neither identical nor different, and 
so the region of negation is the region of the indefinite. 

{ii) If however A and B are negations of each other 
and yet facts, it may be said that an illusion X, by the 
(..) Illusion and fact corroction of which A is posited, is only 
r^nVoni^rtendlZ. the name of /ffcf ; Only, this is 

is*rrXMorof”^inhor' Something else is X, 

once or judgment. Re- X jg jjot nothing, and the illusion is only 

latlou 18 fact, different 

yet inseparable from, in the inherence of X in this. The illu- 

though not constitutive 

of the terms. sion is not in the Hhat’ or in the ‘ what* 

of the given content but in their particular relation : a 
judgment alone can be false, not any term of the judg- 
ment, nor the bare relation apart from the terms. 'I'he 
false judgment however has a definite form, as definite 
as the corresponding true judgment ; and the relation 
between these judgments is expressed in the definite 
negative judgment. ‘This is X’ is the false judgment 
corresponding to ‘ this is A,’ the true judgment ; and 
their relation is ‘ this is not X.’ In fact the primal 
judgment is simply the opposition between two terms 
like ‘ this A ’ and ‘ this X,’ expressed as ‘ this A is not 
this X,’ through which there emerge the affirmative judg- 
ments. ‘this is A’ and ‘this is X’ and the concepts of 
truth and falsity as applied to them. The simple nega- 
tion appears as a difference between two terms but is 
really an opposition between two judgments and in fact 
the judgments are judgments because of this simple 
negation. All relation is at bottom this simple negation 
or difference, the opposition of truth and falsity is the 
opposition of a true and false relation, and so relation is 
not necessarily an illusion as in the previous view. Truth 
however in this view is the relation of two beings as'set 
against some other relation ; not the abstract beings but 
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these as related constitute the true starting point. This 
relation is never without the terms, nor the terms without 
the relation ; and yet neither side is comtituted by the 
other. This relation which keeps up the difference of the 
terms and is itself different from them is inherence. So 


we have as facts not only particular given beings but also 
particular relations of these beings, illusions being includ- 
ed in such particular relations. In this view then, illusions 
are particular and definite relations: the relations of terms, 
which are facts are not constituted by these illusions 
and so terms too are not constituted by their relation. 

{iii) It may be asked however, if terms and their 
relations are inseparable, if in the primal negative judg- 


(ill) Illusion and fact 
identical, tor no p^ene* 
ral character to distin- 
guish thorn : all rela- 
tion is this identity. 
Particular being is 
constituted by intinite 
negation, particular 
negation by infinite 
position and all parti- 
oularity is thus nega- 
tion. 


ment, ‘ this A is not this X,’ the illusion 
is inseparable from the fact, and if both 
the illusion and the fact are particular 
and definite, by what criterion are illu- 
sion and fact distinguished at all ? In 
th<j view just considered, each negation 
is at once the distinction ; but then as 
there is no miiverml negation, so there 


can be no universal fact-character also. This means that 


fact and illusion are not distinguishable by any general 
character at all. A particular fact is not the correspond- 
ing illusion and it is not also another fact : there is 
nothing to distinguish these two negations. So the 
conclusion should be that a particular fact and the 
corresponding illusion are identical and that the positive 
relation of inherence therefore is reducible to this identity 
of position and negation. 

Particularity in the first two views as above considered 
is ultimately given. In the present view however, the 
particularity of a position is constituted by that of its 
negation and vice versa. Each position is different from 
an infinity of other positions and is thus constituted by an 
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infinity of differences, by infinite negation. Each negation 
too would thus be the negation of infinite position, i.e., a 
negation identical with infinite position. There would thus 
emerge the conception of the iden tity-in-difference of , the 
finite and the infinite, and of infinite negation and infinite 
position. Every term however is not only constituted by its 
negation of other terms but it is also, as explained in the 
previous view, through such negation turned into a judg- 
ment, relation, or negation opposed to, i.e., negating other 
judgments, relations or negations. A whirl of negation 
then alone remains but it is still regarded as the positive. 

(i») There is nothing however to distinguish such a 
positive from negation. Here then w^e definitely leave 
. . behind abstract being which was our 

\%vi) So all being is ^ 

posited or superseded first starting point and start with con- 

by transcendent nega- ^ ^ 

tion. [This is the^ tradiction itself or transcendent negation 

same as (2).] 

as our first principle. We may next 
take being as only posited by this negation. The unique- 
ness of particularity is then not removed and need not 
also be removed. It is not taken indeed as ultimately 
given : it is held as free determination by this negation 
but yet as inexplicabile or unpredictible. From the 
vortex of negation any particular may spring and so 
particulars have only to be accepted as they come and 
related into a world, positive for all particular purposes 
but with an absolute inexplicability us the ground of it 
all. We have accordingly equal right to take particular 
being as superseded by this inexplicability or retracted 
into this whirl of negation. 

6. Being then is progressively reduced to negation 
in these four views. In view (i), the particular simple 


Gradual resolution of 
being into negation in 
these four views, 


beings are ultimately given and are 
not in any way determined by negation 
or the indefinite. In view {ii), both the 


beings and their negations are given as particular and 
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80 «11 relations are also given as facts. In view ’(w), 
particularity is not given but posited or constituted by 
definite absolute negation. This however does not abolish 
their dualism: their identity and their difference remain 
as inexplicabilities, though not as given beings. Ib 
view (iv) finally, being is abolished and absolute negation 
alone remains, not only as inexplicably definite but also 
as inexplicably self-related or self-negating, i.e., as a free 
function or activity. 

6. The true value of these views of negation appears 
in the concrete types of philosophy and religion in which 
they take shape. They indicate certain 

which indicate four , . , 

attitudes towards distinctive temperaments or attitudes 
towards truth, certain familiar modes of 
handling a given content. One’s first impulse is to 
attend to what is confusedly given, to break up its 
continuity, to single out its elements, to analyse. It 
is the attitude of positive attention to the elements and, 
although it means the withdrawal of the mind from the 
given confused content, this negative direction of atten- 
tion is not itself attended to. The given confused aspect 
also is not attended to, it is simply forgotten or left behind. 
The next stage is that in which the given aspect is 
I'emembered along with the elements analysed out, is 
distinguished from them and is recognised to contain 
them. The elements are separated and also related. The 
given complex and the relation of the elements alternate 
in the mind, though the alternation itself is not attended 
to. In the next stage again, the given complex is taken 
as identical with the related elements and so the elements 
themselves are felt to be identical. When thus however 
alternation is stopped and difference superseded by posi- 
tive attention to this identity, the identity has lost the 
placid being of the given i it is felt to be an inexplica- 
bility, a dream, a b^eing that is negation through and 
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through — a perfect revel of negation. Positive attention 
denies itself utterly and the denial itself is known, not by 
positive attention to it but by attention directed to the 
positive object alone. Positive attention is recogni.'ied as 
a withdrawal from its own withdrawing activity ; in other 
words, negative attention is known by negative attention 
to it. 

7. In all accounts of attention, the positive direction 
is alone emphasised : it alone is taken to be under control 

. and capable of being cultured. To try 
controlled in the posi- fo kuow or to do Something is to posi- 

tive direction should ^ 

be controlled also in tively attend : and even to try to forget 

the negative direction. -j j j. xi • 

it or avoid it is to attend to something 
else. And yet in all knowing and in all doing, one has 
a consciousness of the problem before the effort to solve 
it, a very peculiar kind of consciousness rousing and 
regulating the effort, containing in fact both the solution 
and the effort already within it. It is the ‘ aching void ’ 
of James, of which all determinate knowledge and action 
are the materialisation. This materialisation is ordinarily 
left to chance and it is never suggested that negative 
attention w'hich is the very heart of all mental process 
can be controlled or cultured by any intensive discipline. 

8. The modern pragmatist resolution of truth into 
will means a recognition in one form of this fourth type of 

Pragmatism reeo-- negation. The will that constructs all 

iug *uegaUon'^as^’^w7i ^^utli and therefore denies the right of 
but like Absolutism absolutc ti’utli is nothing but this 

suggests no method dl ~ 

construction which is creative negation. Not that pragmatism 

but the discipline of .... 

negative attention. lias suggested any systom of discipline 
for this truth-constructing will : it ha.s not yet told us 
Jtoio to construct any particular truth. In this respect it 
is on a par with absoluti.sm which pronounces reason to be 
creative of truth but cannot present any method of 

YiQvfinnlAi* frnfli nflipp fhtt mpf.hnrl 
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expm’ience. So too the neo-Hegelian formula of self- 
realisation furnishes no ethical discipline other than that 
presented by positive morality. When Hegel and others 
sought to deduce physics or history, they recognised the 
legitimacy of this demand for a method other than ex- 
perience for obtaining particular truths, though they did 
not satisfy the demand. This method cannot be other 
than a discipline of negative attention, the process of 
accentuating the ‘ aching void,’ the deliberate endeavour 
to see what we want to see, i,e., to know the want itself or 
the particular ignorance. 

9. We know the absence of an object, say of a book 
on the table by a faculty which is neither perception nor 

Through negative inference. It is not perception, for 
abeencrof object''and ^he absence gives no sensation ; and it 
therefore the object. cannot be inference, for inference must 

be based on perception. The faculty however being 
there, it may be helped out by perception or inference. It 
is nearest to psychological introspection, though it knows 
objective non-existence and not subjective existence mere- 
ly. The non-existence of a book on the table is an objective 
fact known by negative attention, defined by relation to the 
facts obtained by positive attention. Through this negative 
attention then, we also know a particular negation or 
absence of knowledge, know the want of a solution and 
therefore the solution itself. Negative introspective 
attention accordingly is the faculty that requires to be 
controlled. 

10. The first type of negation which we have con- 
sidered implies no recognition of the necessity for this 

control. Tt leaves the discovery of 
tionTntga°lnuen.' ti’uth entirely to chance. It suggests 
of°nJga«on^"'" nothing but the anxiety to escape the 

given. It is a mode of self-will in the 
intellectual resrion : let onlv attention assert it.se1f and 
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some truth will come. Still the escape here is nothing 
hut negative attention which however does not know 
itself. The will is unregenerate here, uncontrolled, capri- 
cious : it wants to possess or to rest in the positive, wants 
anyhow to discharge itself only. In the second type, there 
is already some sort of recognition of negative attention. 
There is the positive eagerness still to catch the truth 
but there is no satisfaction or rest in what is caught and 
hence there is the positive anxiety to return to the given. 
The consciousness of the possession of a truth is accom- 
panied by a haunting sense of the truth left behind and 
so each truth is alternately possessed and left behind. 
Nothing is rejected, everything is only distinguished, and 
all judgments are taken to be true but different. This 
haunting sense of the truth left behind, this positive 
attention to difference is negative attention itself turned 
inside out. The unregenerate assertive tendency is still 
regnant but it is the negation that is asserted as a positive 
difference. The difference is however not taken as con- 
stitutive of the position, as it is taken in the third view. 
This would be the next stage then where positive attention 
and negative attention are employed as one process, 
where what is known and what is unknown are viewed 
as in one necessary system of truth which however is 
still only positive. This truth in which the will finds 
rest— for it is still anxious for rest— is not dull being but 
a free play, a moving identity. So the dream of the con- 
struction of truth arises here : truth appears at least as 
a play of reason, as a music which the mind follows and 
feels it can reproduce but cannot reproduce. The will 
cannot construct a particular truth, for it has not faith 
enough in its omnipotence, though there is an irresistible 
feeling of omniscience, i.e., of truth being absolutely trans- 
parent. Hence arise on the one, hand the absurdities of 
and the indolent .acQuiescence on the 
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other* in all given reality as rational. The newness or 
uniqueness of intuition remains over after all dialectic 
which proves at best that intuition must be unique. The 
experience of quality is still utterly unpredictible and 
religion mocks all attempts to trace its evolution. Faith 
lours ahead as a dark cloud that refuses to be transparent to 
reason. The free and undoubting play of reason, the facile 
dream of the transparency of truth gives place to the 
absolute abruptness of quality and the deathlike seriousness 
of faith. Negative attention refuses to be positive : it 
denies its assertive tendency utterly. All truth is retracted 
into this self-denying negative attention and what remains 
over is but the demand for its intensive discipline. 

11. We began with a discussion of illusion as a clue 
to the ascertainment of the several types of negation. To 
Illusion of illusion bring out their nature in more concrete 
terms, it is necessary to consider the 
illusion of an illusion. It involves a 
double correction or negation. Some- 
thing is believed to be real, it is next 
taken to be illusory, and then again on closer observation 
it may be pronounced to be not illusory. The question is 
what ‘ not illusory ’ means. In the first view, illusion 
which is the name of the utterly indefinite gets some 
kind of definition in this connexion. Negation being 
negated liecomes definite though not positive, being set 
against a positive. This definite negation or ‘definite 
indefinite ’ is the subjective, the merely subjective, which 
the corresponding positive is not. The subjective not 
only does not constitute the positive, it does not determine 
it in any way. It means a double triumph for the posi- 
tive alone ; it is not merely by its own right, it asserts 
this right explicitly. So to say ‘ this object is not illusory ’ 
is to say that this object is not merely subjective but is 
aolf-identical. ‘Phere emevo-es then acfainsf the notinn 


leads ill view {%) to 
the notions of the 
merely subjective, of 
real atomism and psy- 
chical atomism, and of 
illusory coutinua of 
energies and thoughts ; 
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the subjective the notion of the self -existent simple which 
explicitly rejects all relation and all complexity and is the 
self-conserving real or monad. So then a double series 
comes out, the series of the reals as rejecting the sub- 
jective series, real atomism versus psychical atomism. The 
self-conserving function of the real is only the function 
of rejection, for which the real is neither the better nor 
the worse and so it is nothing real by itself. Yet here it 
gets a pseudo-objective character : it is the activity or 
energy of the real. On the other side the subjective idea 
is rejected, i.e., the definiteness of the idea is proved to be 
nothing and this predicament of being rejected, like the 
function of rejecting, gets a pseudo-definiteness as the 
conscious activity of the idea. This conscious activity of 
the idea would be called ‘ thought,’ being more unreal than 
the idea and yet on that very account nearer the positive as 
the cognition of truth. In this negative or illusory region 
lies the concept of identity-in-difference. The reals are 
distinct as rejecting all relation and each idea is distinct as 
being rejected by a distinct real. But the energies of the 
reals, which are essentially illusory, have not the distinct- 
ness of the reals and hence would arise the notion of one 
energy or self-activity turning up many different energies. 
This objective self-activity again would be taken as 
negating a corresponding subjective self-activity, viz.^ 

a self-conscious self determining all cognitions of truth. 
Such then would be the illusory emanations of negation, 
the implications of the illusion of illusion in the first view. 

12. In tlie second view, negation being negated 

becomes not only definite but also 

o" ^the Ibtectire a^d positive. Only, this positive would be of a 
objective as co-ordi- different ordei* from the positive of which 
objeot-systeni and jg the negation. This positive being 

many minds, ^ . 

of illusion is our ordinary subjective idea 
which is not to be disparaged as the ^erely subjective, 
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as nothing at all. Here too this idea does not constitute 
the object : each of them is self-identical by being distin- 
guished from the other. We have nothing but particular 
negations in this view and the relations among these 
negations are of a different order from the relations among 
the positions. Not- A and not-B are like A and B distinct 
but not-A rejects A in a way different from that in which 
A rejects not-A. The idea is conscious of not being object 
but the object distinguishes itself from the idea by not 
being conscious. Hence arises the circumstance that an 
object is definitely related to other objects only. In the 
subjective region, two ideas are not the same though they 
know, i.e., consciously distinguish themselves from, the 
same object and so the definite objective relations need 
not be reflected in correspondingly definite relations of 
ideas. The ideas may have orders of their own which do 
not reflect the objective order at all : hence the distinction 
between true and false cognition. False cognitions Avould 
be relations of ideas without the definiteness of the rela- 
tions of things. Hence while we have the notion of a 
single system of objects, we cannot speak of the system 
of ideas as single, which as distinct from the single object- 
system must be regarded as many systems, many minds, 
each definitely related to other minds but indefinitely 
within itself and to the object-system. Yet the indefinite 
as such has no place in this view : definite cognitions and 
indefinite cognitions are alike definite as ideas, definitely 
connected with the seifs as unconscious substrata. 

13. In the third view, the illusion of an illusion is 
not only definite and positive subjective 
in (Mi), to the notion being but as the original illusion which 

of the identity of sub- i . x . . i ^ 

jective and objective, was pronounced subjective 18 turned 

of the known and the i . i. xu • • j. i • i 

unknown. Objective, the given is taken to be the 

identity of the subjective and objective. 
The distinctness of a particular given position and the 
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corresponding negation vanishes altogether : what is 
now taken as objective may appear to be subjective 
and this subjective again may turn out to be objective 
and so on indefinitely. It may be said that the 
objective at which we stop at any stage is only possibly 
subjective and has not yet been actually corrected. 
But every stage is believed to be contingent because 
there is no ground to believe that it is final. One 
may be uncertain whether it will turn out to be illusory 
but uncertainty or indefiniteness has no place either 
in this view or in the previous view. The uncertainty 
itself is here a definite negation of knowledge : the 
stopping at any object is a definite illusion or definite 
subjective being which is identical with the corres- 
ponding reality of absolute knowledge. Limit itself 
is posited by reason. All truth is hypothesis and all 
hypothesis is true : the particular truth which is 
not yet turned into hypothesis is only a hypothesis 
in relation to the absolute truth. Thus there emerges 
the identity-in-dilference of the given truth and its 
explanation. The given by itself is abstract thing- 
in-itself and the explanation by itself is abstract 
reason. Each is the negation of the other and 
their synthesis is the concrete positive, the absolute 
Idea. 

14. In the fourth view, this synthesis of mutual 
negations is not positive at all. The manner in which 

the present actual stage of knowledge is 

View of the identity , j . ^ .. . 

of the known and un- resOlVBCl intO R COntlllgGncy in th© pro- 
known criticised, . . , , . _ 

vious view may not bo accepted as satis- 
factory. The difference between the problematic and the 
assertory statements — that the present object may be 
illusory and that it is illusory — may be felt to be an 
absolute difference ; and to coyer the defect by saying 
that all particularity must be resolvable into universality 
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may sound very much like a bravado. That uncertainty 
whether or not what is now believed to be real will 
turn out to he illusory either appears not to aifect the 
belief at all or if it does, it points to a feeling 
of certitude about the unknowable which is stronger 
than all knowledge. To say that the feeling is itself 
the highest knowledge, that this uncertainty is what 
is reasonahiy to be expected will not remove the 
uncertainty itself. The uncertainty in fact deepens : it 
is uncertain whether we should begin philosophy with 
the assurance that uncertainty is necessary or with the 
uncertainty itself, 

15, 'Chis deeper uncertainty about the starting point 
of philosophy should, for all we know, be itself the start- 
ing point ; but meanwhile there may be 
between views (iii) attempts at compromise. The assurance 
^ of reason may be accepted along with 

the inexpressible negation of it. The positive may 
be taken along with the negative but as transcending it. 
On the one hand, Ideas of Platonic type may be believed 
to transcend a negative matter and yet to work with it, 
or on the other the unknowable or unknowables may be 
regarded as transcending all knowables and yet as posi- 
tively conditioning them. In either case a positive use is 
made of negation : it is either the matter that is formed 
or the real cause, never the bare nothing. There are 
those who object to all such positive use of negation, 
although they do not bring out the real implication of 
their objection, viz., that a negative use is to be made 
of negation. In the fourth view of negation then, 
what is ‘ not illusory ’ is the unknown of which we 
are aware by the absence of positive knowledge. Here 
the principle is uncertainty itself, the uncertain alterna- 
tion between the unknown and this awareness of the 
unknown. 
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16. It is this alternation which takes the form of the 
uncertainty whether philosophy is to start with the faith 

that all our finality or positiveness, all 
principle is the nncer* UTiique quality, all oiir present truth in 

explicable or necessarily to he 
knoJn u\nowabic“o; ©xpected in respect of us as merely finite 
knowabie — with this Very halting and withal 

very assured form of omniscience, or 
with these inexplicabilities themselves. Neither the given 
nor the explanation, no positive in fact is the beginning 
or the process or the goal of philosophy. The identity of 
the given and the explanation, or of the objective and 
subjective is the last thinkable positive which alternates 
with negation. This identity (or reason) is a process and 
as such is itself a negation opposed to a transcendent 
negation. This latter negation may be indifferently called 
subjective will (or interest) constructing all truth, or vital 
impulse moulding a matter known only as its negation, 
or absolute will determining at once reason and Ideas. It 
is not the merely subjective of view (i), nor the subjec- 
tive co-ordinate with the objective of view (ii), nor the 
absolute reason of view (ui). The negative use of this 
transcendent negation is religion which is the negation 
of philosophy and therefore also the true philosophy. 

17. Here also in the final stage, the first three views 
of negation may alternate. The first type would be the 

religion of nirvana, consisting in an 
The first three views absolute dissatisfactioii with the definite 

roappetir liere. Nega- 

tiouof iiegiitioti is (i) dualism of truth and untruth. The 

negation, (it) truth of ^ 

all positions, (iit) iden- negation of negation is itself negation, 

tity and mutual iicga- , ii* « • •jip 

tion of all positions. the dualism of truc and false is itself 

false. The second type would be the 
religion of absolute toleration, which is a dissatisfaction 
with all negation, an absolute pondemnation of the atti- 
tude in which any religion is declgired to be false. The 
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negation of any religion is absolute negation and the 
negation of this absolute negation gives tbe absolute truth 
of all particular affirmations, all particular religions. The 
third type would present tbe faith in all religions being 
not only true but identical. The absolute negation and 
the particular absolute affirmations are mutual negations 
in identity. This identity and these mutual negations are 
then the terminal points of all philosophy. Either side 
is beyond the dualism of definite truth and untruth. 

18. Such is the logic of the manifoldness of truth. 
The pragmatist interpretation of this 
m.bje“iiTnterpro' nianifoMness makes philosophy subjec- 
jiess tivistic and logic temperamental. We 

have endeavoured here to give an abso- 
lute, instead of a subjectivistic, interpretation. 



An Examination of the Uitimate Postuiates 

of Moraiity 

BY 

S. C. Rot, M.A. (Lond.) 

Philosophers have not used the term “ postulate ” in 
connection with morality exactly in the same sense, 
though there is an underlying unity among the various 
acceptations of the term. It may be useful to bring 
together at the outset the several passages from Kant on 
the one hand and from various English thinkers on the 
other, which explicitly state the nature and number of the 
ultimate postulates of morality. We shall then be in a 
position to restrict our enquiry to a determinate sphere. 

(1) Kant, in the “ Critique of Practical Reason,” * 
speaks of Immortality, Freedom and the Existence of 
God, as being the postulates of pure practical reason, i.e., 
they are suppositions practically necessary or the requisite 
conditions for the obedience of pure will to the moral law. 

(2) Sidgwick^ appeals to the postulates of God and 
future life as the only means of connecting virtue and 
self-interest. Our practical reason, he says, feels a vital 
need of proving or postulating this connection, if it is to 
be made consistent with itself. Its negation forces us to 
admit an ultimate and fundamental contradiction in our 
apparent intuition of what is reasonable. In want of such 


> Abbott (4th Edition, 1889), ‘p. 229. 

“ Methods of Ethics (6th Edition), pp| 504-605. 
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a postulate of moral order, we need not give up morality 
altogether, but we must give up the idea of rationalising 
it completely. Nay, he goes so far as to regard this 
reconciliation of duty and self-interest as a hypothesis 
logically necessary. 

(3) Dr. Ward' finding himself confronted hy the 
dilemma “ either the world is not rational or man does not 
stand alone and this life is not ail,” decides in favour of 
the postulates of God and future life, which alone, in his 
opinion, can save the rationality of the world, provide an 
adequate sanction for the suppression of egoism and 
guarantee the ultimate realisation of the moral ideal. 

(4) Professor Taylor, in his “ Elements of Metaphy- 
sics,”® sets forth two “ ethical postulates,” without whieh 
morality cannot maintain itself, and, without which moral 
life would become irrational, viz., (i) that the moral life is 
on the whole the happy life ; (ii) that there is such a thing 
as social progress. He thinks, moreover, that both these 
conditions are shown by the actual experience of mankind 
to be fulfilled by the constitution of the real world. 

(5) According to Prof. Hobhouse,® the require- 
ments that the moral order is a rational order, and that a 
coherent body of ethical thought, whose internal cohesion 
is itself the ground and meaning of its validity, can be 
found, constitute a postulate of 'Rational Ethics. He finds 
in the idea that every individual is a member of a spiritual 
whole with a common life and general interest, an axiom 
which gives coherence to sympathies and susceptibilities 
that guide the moral life of the unrefl.ective man.^ 


‘ Realm of Ends, p. 421. 

* P. 386. 

* “ Morals in Evolution,” Vol. II, pp. 219, 223. 

* I may notice in passing that Mr. P. W, Bnssell in a paper on “ Future of 
Ethics ” (vide “ Personal Idealism ”) lfc,ys down seven propositions as forming the 
weight of hypothesis which tf e ethical agent has to carry in the simplest moral act. 
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All these postulates are supposed to be “ unproved but 
indispensable assumptions ” which being granted, our 
moral life seems to rest on a rational basis and without 
which the whole edifice of moral philosophy seems to be 
insecure, and the practical life of man reduced to a mere 
patchwork of hazards and compromises. Further, the 
postulates of Sidgwick, Ward and Taylor fairly well cor- 
respond to or are reducible to the Kantian postulates of 
God and Immortality. Prof. Hobhouse carries us a step 
further and states the conditions which ethics like any 
other science must observe and make its starting point. 
Kant, on the other hand, employs the term “ postulates ” 
in a significance different from that of the other thinkers 
referred to, and advances in support of his postulates, argu- 
ments which are not, I think, as convincing as some offered 
by the English thinkers. I propose therefore to confine 
myself in the main to the postulates of pi’actieal reason 
as treated in Kantian Ethics and to notice incidentally 
the contribution made by such English thinkers as 
Sidgwick, Green, Caird, Martineau and Ward towards the 
defence or the refutation of the grounds of those postulates. 

Before entering into a detailed discussion of the main 
subject, a few preliminary observations on the nature of 
Kantian postulation seem to be necessary. It was the 
general result of Kant’s metaphysical investigation that 
necessitated the peculiar setting of the “ Ci’itique of 
Practical Ileason.” In the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” 
Kant maintained that Ave cannot theoretically demonstrate 
the actual existence of objects corresponding to the three 
Ideas of Reason, viz., soul, world in its entirety and God : 
that they are regulative, not constitutive principles, which, 
though always furnishing an impulse to knowledge and 
holding out ideals or ends towards which that knowledge 
may aim, yet remain for ever pj*oblems to us, for we have 
no sensuous material adequate to »them. Now Kant 
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clafms to have given objective reality to the ideas of 
speculative reason in the “ Critique of Practical Keason.” 
While theoretical reason in its attempt to demonstrate 
the objective validity of these ideas involves itself 
in paralogisms, antinomies and transcendental ideal, 
practical reason, in Kant’s view, with its unconditional 
moral law demanding necessary existence of the 
highest good possible in the world, postulates the 
possibility and even the objective reality of the three 
theoretical conceptions, though only from a practical 
point of view. It is to be noted that no knowledge of 
the nature of the world, soul or God is secured thereby 
but only the assurance of their existence,* so that what 
was formerly a problematic conception is now assertory, 
what was thought is now definitely known.^ In other 
words we know that the soul, an intelligible world and 
God are but not what they are. 

Now the Kantian proof of the reality of the Ideas 
may be stated thus : — It is a command of the moral law 
to promote the summum honuni, which therefore must 
be supposed to be possible and consequently also the 
conditions necessary thereto, viz., God, freedom, immor- 
tality. As the speculative reason can neither prove nor 
refute them, and as moreover the admission of their 
possibility is necessary in the interest of practical reason, 
the righteous man may say, “ I will that there be a God, 
that my existence in this world be also an existence 
outside the chain of physical causes and in a pure world 
of understanding, and lastly that my duration may be 
endless.”^ The argument, however, is not based on 
inclination nor on a mere “ will to believe ” and we are 
not justified in assuming on account of what we wish on 


‘ Critique of Practical Reason, pp. 232-3 (Abbott), 
» Hid, pp. 199-200. t- 
* Ihid, pp. 2jp.l. 
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merely subjective grounds that the means thereto are 
possible or that its object is real, in which case every mad 
man’s fancy would have a corresponding reality. It is 
rather based on the primacy of practical reason, on the 
practical need of assuming the existence of that which 
is the means of promoting what is objectively necessary 
and the principle that determines our judgment in this 
case is the foundation of a maxim of belief in a moral 
point of view, i.e., a faith of pure practical reason} 

Now, on this distinction between theoretical and 
practical reason and the primacy of the latter, I submit 
the following considerations : («) Kant seems to under- 
rate the’ function of reason in its theoretical use, in hold- 
ing that it must wait upon the materials of sense for the 
objective validity of its Ideas. Even commonsense of 
mankind credits reason with a capacity of knowing super- 
sensible realities. The same reason which “ comprehends 
the incomprehensibility ” of certain truths, also furnishes 
us with “the eye of the soul” which sees spiritual 
objects. Being the faculty of the infinite, the uncondi- 
tioned and the absolute, it must necessarily transcend 
the sphere of our sense-experience, but though it is 
unable to represent to us the mode of existence of the 
noumenal realities, it gives us unmistakable assurance of 
their existence by the very nature of its activity, viz., 
that of transcending the limits of our sensuous experi- 
ence. And this is all that Kant accomplished by means 
of practical reason. 

{h) The conception of phenomena and noumena being 
correlative we can no more know the one apart from the 
other than know the subject without the object, or the 
right without the left. The very use of the term 
‘ appearance ’ implies the existence of something real. 


^ Ihidf p. 244. 
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of which there can be an appearance at all. Nay, one 
might go a step further and say that the reality of the 
thing-in-itself, of the noumena is the ultimate presup- 
position of all knowledge and is the one, positive demand 
of our reason, while the notion of phenomena or appear- 
ance is only negative and derivative, pointing to the 
imperfect and inadequate appreliension of that reality 
on the part of the finite conscious subject. 

(c‘) It is difficult to conceive that avc should have a 
faculty which gives rise to Ideas that are no more than 
empty notions and ivhich makes us subject to “ necessary 
and constitutional illusions.” ' 

{cl) The capacity or incapacity of theoretical* reason 
to deal with any object or class of objects must itself be 
judged by reason, and a reason that aims to discover only 
what secerns, not what is and why it is, Avould be a poor 
thing for us men to be proud of.’ 

{e) As Hegel sarcastically puts it, “Kant’s position 
amounts to asserting that a man cannot know himself 
because he cannot take his self, or ego in his hands and 
see it and smell it.” * 

(/) Even the objective reality ascribed to the Ideas 
by means of practical reason is only a postulation or a 
positing which theoretical reason is as much justified in 
making, because it is one of its functions to see to the 
interests of morality and religion as well as of logic and 
metaphysics. The so-called moral proofs are no less 
theoretical than the teleological. 

{g) The ethical postulates create an untenable 
distinction between knowledge and belief. A belief 
as Dr. F. C. S. Schiller * says, which is foredoomed to 


' Flint’s Agnosticism, p. 1(54. 

2 J. Caird’s Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion (1880), p. 4. 

Quoted in Flint’s Agnosticism, p. l70. 

* Personal Idealism— txioms as Postulates. 
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remain a mere belief soon ceases to be acted upon ; either 
the progress of knowledge will render the practical belief 
impossible or will prove its truth. We cannot act as if 
the existence of God, freedom and immortality were real, 
if at the same time we know that it is hopelessly inaccess- 
ible and indemonstrable. 

The real implication of the Kantian doctrine of the 
primacy of practical reason seems to 'me to lie in the 
fact that conation is the source of faith and cause of 
knowledge. As Ward ' says, “ experience is the process of 
becoming expert by experiment ; what we learn takes at 
first the form not of theoretical propositions, but of practi- 
cal maxims which are thought of not as true, but as 
useful. Our life is primarily active and hence it is that in 
striving for what is good, we learn what is true.” It is 
therefore natural that the Pragmatists should make capital 
out of Kant’s theoretical agnosticism and practical faith. 
Schiller for instance accuses Kant of “ boldly encroaching 
and trespassing on the forbidden domain of the 
unknowable and returning thence laden with rich spoil” 
of God, immortality and freedom, and holds that Ave 
must choose between theoretical and practical reason, for 
either the subjects of ethical postulates are not valid at 
all or they are the foundation of the whole theoretical 
structure. “To be consistent, Kant should have said 
that it is our practical activity that gives the real clue to 
the nature of things, while the world as it appears to 
theoretical reason is secondary, in which case, the whole 
of the Critique of Pure Reason should have been re- 
written.” It was, however, far from Kant’s philosophical 
position to lend support to the pragmatic conception of 
truth and I think he himself moved in the right direction 
when he suggested that it is one and the same reason that 
operates in the theoretical and practical sphere. 


' Kealm of Ends, pp. 413-4. 


‘ Personal Idealism. 
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,Before leaving this section, a few words on the 
relative importance given by Kant to the position of the 
three postulates may not be out of place. There are 
some passages where all the three postulates seem to 
centre round the conception of the summum honum ; e.g., 
“ This (i.e., the summum bonum) is not possible without 
presupposing three theoretical conceptions, viz., freedom, 
immortality and God. Thus by the practical law which 
commands the existence of the highest good possible in 
the world, the possibility of those objects of pure specu- 
lative reason is postulated and the objective reality.”' 
Again, “ I mus£ suppose its possibility {i.e., that of the 
highest good) and consequently also the conditions 
necessary thereto, viz., God, freedom and immortality.” ^ 
But in other places, Kant expressly gives primacy to 
the idea of freedom and regards it alone as the condition 
of the moral law, the ideas of God and Immortality 
being “ not conditions of the moral law, but only condi- 
tions of the necessary object of a will determined by 
this law.” Thus in the preface to the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason,” we are told that “ inasmuch as the 
reality of the concept of freedom is proved by the apbdic- 
tic law of practical reason, it is the keystone of the 
whole system of pure reason, even the speculative, and 
the possibility of other concepts (as those of God and 
immortality) is proved by the fact that freedom actually 
exists, for this idea is revealed by the moral law. Free- 
dom, however, is the only one of all ideas of speculative 
reason of which we know the possibility a priori, because 
it is the condition of the moral law which we know.” ® 
What is more, we find in the “Critique of Judgment,” 
that he includes the Idea of Freedom among the things 


* Abbott’s Trans., p. 231. 

* P. 240.. 

*Ihidy p. 88. 
t’ 
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pf fact, i.e., objects for concepts whose objective reality 
‘Can be proved. “ There is one rational idea which also 
'coiwes under ‘ things of fact ’ ; this is the idea of freedom 
whose reality regarded as that of a particular kind of 
causality may be exhibited by means of practical laws 
of Pure Reason and conformably to this in actual action 
and consequently in experience.” ‘ Again, “ freedom is 
the only concept of the super-sensible which proves its 
objective reality in nature by means of the effects it can 
produce there.” 

It will be therefore more in consonance with the 
trend of the Kantian Ethics to take up the discussion of 
the postulate of freedom first and then to pass on to the 
postulates of immortality and God, which the two 
Clements in the conception of the sumnitm bomim require 
as their necessary conditions. 

As to the nature of the criticism I wish to direct 
upon the postulates, it is sufiicient to indicate that I 
shall not consider their physical, physiological or theo- 
logical aspects except as they bear upon morality, but 
shall mainly discuss the inner consistency of the Kantian 
presentation of the problems and try to find out how far 
they are morally necessary, and Avhat implications of 
permanent value they may be said to possess. 

The Postulate of Freedom. 

Kant’s conception of freedom is beset with insuperable 
difficulties, not only because of the ambiguity attaching to 
the term, but also as regards its relation to the empirical 


‘ Bernard’s Trans., pp. 405-6. 

” Ibidy p. 413. We are bound to ask why the same mode of proving the reality 
of an object through the effects produced by it in experience should not be extended 
in other cases, e.gr., the demonstration of the survival of human soul through experi- 
ments by the Psychical Research Society or of the existence of God on the strength 
of mystic experiences and conversions of born and confirmed villains as recorded in 
the history of religions. 

29 
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notion of nature-necessity and to the postulate of God. 
Sidgwick ' had long ago drawn attention to the fact that 
Kant confounded two different meanings of the same word 
in connection with morality. When we speak of a man 
being free, we may mean either of two things : viz., (1) 
that he acts in accordance with reason and is not a ‘ slave 
of passion ’or (2) that he is free to choose between good 
and evil. Now Kant uses the word in the ‘ rational’ or 
‘good’ sense in cases of proving the possibility of dis- 
interested obedience to the moral law as such, independent 
of sensual impulses, while in cases of attaching moral 
responsibility or moral imputation to human actions, he 
employs the term in the second or ‘ neutral ’ sense. That 
the two meanings are equally important is undeniably 
shown by the fact that while Kant explicitly desires us to 
interpret the postulate of freedom in the former sense, 
Martineau,^ on the other hand, contends that only the 
second meaning can make it a necessary condition of 
morality. Let us consider the validity of each position. 

“ Will,” says Kant,® “ is a kind of causality belonging 
to all human beings in so far as they are rational, and 
freedom is the property of such causality so that it can be 
efficient independently of foreign causes determining it.” 

Now (1) causality as we know it in the oaipirical 
world involves a relation of two phenomena, cause and 
effect, and that which is a cause in relation to one event 
is an effect in relation to another event, so that each is 
determined by the other. But here we are to conceive 
a cause that is not at the same time an effect, i.e., a 
free cause, which yet determines effects in the pheno- 
menal world. Kant was compelled perhaps by the 
limitation of language to use the same term to denote 


^ Methods of Ethics, Appendix, 
a Study of Religion, «Vol. II, Bk. Ill, Ch. 2, § 1. 
® Abbott’s '^rans., p. 65, 
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bhe relation between a phenomenon and a phenomenon 
and that between a phenomenon and a noumenon. 

(2) foreign causes Kant means not only external 
objects of sense, but also desires and inclinations that 
arise, as it were, within the life of the self-conscious 
subject. Here Kant was labouring under the tiotion that 
ill desires aim at pleasures, and that because they affect 
the agent in so far as he is a member of the sensible 
world, they cannot give maxims fit to be universal laws 
for all rational beings. No doubt as a refutation of the 
hedonistic position, Kant’s insistence on the non-sensuous 
determination of the will of a rational being was perfectly 
justified, but modern Idealism has abundantly made it 
clear that even in desiring an end, the self-conscious 
subject is not making himself a slave to a foreign 
cause, but is determining himself, however imper- 
fectly, according to the law of his own being, in 
so far as he seeks satisfaction of liis self in that end. 
Indeed Kant himself makes an advance in this direc- 
tion in passing from the first abstract and formal mode of 
the formulation of the moral law to the more concrete form 
of the third formula. What is more, we find him stating 
almost in the words of Plato that “ every rational being 
desires only the good or at least desires everything suh 
ratio boni, i.e., desires soniething because he represents it 
to himself as good”' and not rice versa. But his 
formalism was too strong and he returns to it saying that 
though the object of every volition is a good, the motive 
or the ground of its deterixiination must be free from all 
material principles. ' (3) Again, this transcendental free- 
dom is not to be explained by the study of the nature of 
the soul or of the motives of the will like any psycholo- 
gical property.'' Kant makes a complaint against 

‘ Abbott’s Traus., l>* 150, note. 

“ ibid, p. 187. 
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empirical philosophers who in trying to find the deter- 
mining physical cause of an action within the subject 
himself {e.g., in an idea) “ deprive us of the grand revela- 
tion which we obtain through practical reason by means of 
the moral law, viz., that of a super-sensible world.”* The 
so-called “psychological freedom,” Kant urged, involves 
physical necessity. So do the mechanical causality of 
a clock or a projectile as well as the spontaneity of animal 
plays, flowing of the stream, and blowing of the wind, 
to each of which Schopenhaur later on ascribed will. 
Kant’s conception of freedom therefore means indepen- 
dence of everything empirical and of nature generally, 
whether it be an object of internal sense considered in time 
only or of external sense in time and space and is to 
be equally distinguished from the action of automaton 
materiale and automaton spirituale^ 

We shall see 2 >resently how far this transcendental 
or absolute freedom, as opposed to “psychological and 
comparative ” freedom, can render the moral law and 
moral imputation possible at all and how; far it can be 
reconciled with the mechanism of nature. 

(4) The predicate “ independent of foreign causes ” 
is however only a negative characteristic of freedom, and 
if left to itself would lead to indeterminism or motiveless 
choice. It was far from Kant’s position to assert that the 
free will is lawless. On the contrary, he defines it as a 
causality acting according to immutable laws.* In its posi- 
tive aspect, therefore a free will is autonomous, being in 
every action a law unto itself and acting on no other 
maxim than that which can also have as an object itself as 
a universal law. Tree will and will subject to moral laws 
are one and the same thing. Let us pause to consider the 
implications of this positive determination, (a) It is obvious 


‘ F. 187. 
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that Kant is hero giving expression to a vital demand of 
our moral consciousness that the moral law should not 
be an external authority, exercising constraint from 
outside but rather be a law of our own giving so that in 
obeying it, we are conforming to our own self. On the 
other hand, this law must not be based on our personal 
idiosyncrasies or private ends, but on our rational nature, 
which is universal, and objective, and which therefore we 
share with all rational beings. This seems to me the 
elements of truth in Kant’s conception of rational free will. 

{b) When however we enquire whether all actions 
of rational beings are free, or if not, how it comes about 
that a free agent makes himself a slave to hk natural 
impulses, we are confronted with difficulties and inconsis> 
iepcies that cannot be surmounted. “ Every rational 
being,” says Kant, “has the idea of freedom and acts entire- 
ly under that idea.” '■ This seems to imply that the agent 
is acting freely even when yielding to natural passions and 
evil desires, in which case freedom of will must be inter- 
preted to mean a capacity to choose between alternative 
eOurses of action, and Kant’s conception of it as will con- 
forming to the law of reason must be abandoned. To save 
himself from this difficulty, Kant could have recourse to 
either of two alternatives: (1) that the act done from the 
motive of passion or from heteronomy of will is done only 
mechanically or physically so that the agent is not con- 
scious of himself as doing the act; or (2) that the conscious- 
ness of freedom exercised in sensuously determined actions 
is not a positive faculty, but a privation or defect. Kapt 
seems at times to adopt now one of these alternatives and 
now the other, though he is more explicit in regard to the 
latter. The distinction between the noumenal or intelli- 
gible self and the phenomenal or sensible self, may be 
construed to mean that in morally good actions the subject 
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is "conscious of his true selfhood, while in wrong-doing or 
evil choice, he is determined by natural occurrences, like 
any other animal or thing in the phenomenal world, and 
therefore cannot be said to possess a self at all. But this 
alternative is somewhat obscured, as we shall see, by Kant’s 
application of the noumenal and phenomenal categories to 
one and the same action and to one and the same subject. 
As regards the other alternative, there is a passage in his 
Principles of Jurisprudence (I quote from Caird) which 
runs thus; — “The freedom of the will cannot be defined as 
the capacity of choosing to act for or against the law, 
though in will as the empirical phenomenon of freedom 
we find plenty of examples of this, tor freedom (as 
known through the moral law) has only a negative charac- 
teristic, viz., that we are not jorced to action by sensuous 
motives. We cannot theoretically exhibit this character- 
istic in positive aspect as the faculty of man as intelli- 
gence to lay compulsion on his sensuously determined 
will. Freedom in reference to inner legislation of reason 
arldne is a faculty* or power; the possibility of diverging 
from this law is a defect or want of faculty.” But this is, 
as Caird’ says, only an evasion, I’cather than an explanation 
of the problem, for how can a defect of freedom be pro- 
duced in the subject whose essential nature is freedom 
except by the exercise of that freedom ? 

The difficulty is enhanced by the fact that Kant 
admits elsewhere that natural inpulses can belong to our 
nature as rational beings and determine our will only 
in sofa/)' as we take them up into our maxims of conduct.'^ 
In other words, a rational being can be determined 
by sensuous impulses only if he has himself through 
his own action determined himself thereby. Again in 


' Critical Pliilosopliy*of Kant, Vol, II, pp. 255-U. 
* Abbott, p#', 327-8. 
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his “ Religion within the hounds of Mere Reason,” 
Kant* says, “the source of the bad cannot lie in any 
object that determines the will through inclination or 
in any natural impulses, but only in a rule that the 
will makes for itself for the use of its freedom, i.e., 
in a maxim. If this ground were not a maxim ultimately 
but a mere natural impulse, the use of freedom would be 
reduced to determination by natural causes, which is 
contradictory,” For this reason Kant regards the disposi- 
tion for good and bad to be innate in the species and yet 
ascribes the authorship of good and bad actions to the 
individual. But how a free will can be affected by natural 
laws and how it can take up sensuous impulses into its 
motive and make itself thereby unfree is a problem which 
remains for Kant an inexplicable mystery, and he can only 
refer us to the fact that every rational being is a member 
at once of two worlds— the noumenal and the phenome- 
nal, — to which we now turn. 

(5) Man, says Kant, stands on the confines of two 
worlds. He is at once a member of a super-sensible order 
and of a sensible system of nature. As a “ homo-noume- 
wo»”heis essentially free, completely self-determined, 
and yet as a “ honw phenomenon ” his actions are subject 
to physical necessity. 

From the latter point of view, we might with an 
adequate knowledge of his motives and circumstances 
predict his future conduct in all possible cases with as 
much precision as in case, of a solar or lunar eclipse,^ and 
yet from the former point of view, even a thief may say 
that he might have left his immoral action (theft) undone, 
This consciousness of what ‘ might have been ’ or ‘ ought to 
have been ’ done, as opposed to what has been done, is 
according to Kant both a proof and a result of moral 
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fteeiom. “ I ought, therefore I can ” is a fortnMft 
expressing the same truth. 

Now let us examine the validity of the Kantian oOte- 
eeptiou of the two-fold nature of man and the antithesSs 
between the two worlds and see how far his meaning df 
freedom is compatible with them. 

(i) A free cause whose efficiency does not interfere 
with the mechanism of nature is merely super-imposed ah 
extra or in an arbitrary manner. As Martineau says, 
such a freedom might be a mere subjective form of Our 
faculty of will, so that its objective reality is mere appear- 
ance or illusion, just as space though a subjective fOrrti 
of our sensibility, appears to be outside us. In that case 
freedom is empty and un-meaning in isolation from mate- 
rial contents ; but whereas in perception both form and 
matter are within the sphere of sense, here we have the 
form in the noumenal world and the matter in the pheno- 
menal world, and no manner of schematism can bridge 
the chasm between the two. As we have already Said, 
Kant is vainly trying to express the inexpressible in 
applying the function of causality to a noumenal 
agent. 

(ii) It is impossible to save moral responsibility and 
moral imputation on this view. («) After making all 
possible concession to the Naturalist, Kant turns to 
‘ something more ’ which remains over after the necessary 
causation has done its utmost in explaining the moral 
phenomena. Guilt and remorse, for example, inseparable 
from a wrong action, can be accounted for as other than 
the necessary causality of the sensible world. But oftoe 
admit that a man is in any sense a member of the 
phenomenal world and the whole sphere of morality 
comes under the sway of Determinism : and guilt, 
remorse and obligation will receive an explanation 
on the naturalistic a^nd evolutionary basis as any other 
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psychological property, without any necessity for a super- 
sensible region of the ‘free causality’ in the will. 

• (b) A rational being, we are told, can justly say of 
every unlawful action that he might have, left it undone, 
although as appearance it is sufficiently determined in the 
past and is therefore absolutely necessary. Juridical 
sentences of conscience also do not take into consideration 
the lapse of time because, “ in reference to the super- 
sensible consciousness of its existence (freedom) the life 
of sense is but a single phenomenon, which must be 
judged not according to physical necessity but according 
to absolute spontaneity of freedom.” ‘ 

If, however, the absolute spontaneity in question does 
not, like that of plants and animals, admit of deviation 
from a determinate course, <.<?., is only one-sided, we can 
no more praise a saint or blame a sinner, than we can 
extol the meekness of a lamb or reproach the ferocity of 
a tiger. If, on the other hand, freedom is equally exerted 
in a moral or immoral action then also the praise or 
blame attached to it loses its value in each case, for the 
action only takes place in time or in the phenomenal 
world, while the real noumenal agent of both the moral 
and the immoi'al actions is above time. Moreover, it is 
impossible to reconcile this timeless life of the moral 
agent with the conception of moral progress which must 
be a process in time, as wc shall see in connection with 
the postulate of immortality. Another difficulty raised 
by Kant himself will be discussed later on in reference 
to the postulate of God, ciz,, how God being the Creator 
of man can escape the responsibility for the sins of 
his creatures. 

(c) Again, a born villain, Kant holds, is justly re- 
proached as guilty “because whatever springs from a 
man’s choice (as every actioji intentionally performed 

' Pi>. 192-3. 
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ddes) has as its foundation a free causality which from 
its early youth expresses its character in its manifesta- 
tion.”' But if freedom of wrong choice is “ a defect or 
Want of faculty how can we morally blame a wrong- 
doer any more than a blind man ? 

(m) The formula “I ought, therefore 1 can” is 
rather ambiguous. Kant traces the genesis of the con- 
sciousness of “ ought ” or obligation to the partnership of 
two spheres in the same consciousness. Were I entirely 
a member of the world of intelligence all my actions 
tDOuld conform to the moral law. Were I on the other 
hand a member of the sensible world alone my actions 
would be entirely determined according to the natural 
laws of phenomena. It follows, therefore, that “ I will ” 
of the noumenal ego, combined with “I cannot” of the 
sensible ego gives rise to the “ I ought ” of the. moral 
agent. Now it is clear that the agent that declares “I 
can because I ought ” has already identified himself with 
the noumenal world, while a moral subject who is yet 
under the bondage of sense would say “ 1 cannot though 
I ought.” 

At this point we may reconcile the two meanings 
of freedom insisted upon by Kant and Martineau respec- 
tively. The “self” that imposes the law is indeed free 
in the Kantian sense, but the “self” that obeys is “free” 
in the sense that it has a power to conform or not to the 
moral law. In other words, it is in virtue of the capa- 
city to choose between good and evil which I possess, that 
I can recognise the ought at all and it is in the virtue of 
my consciousness of ought as self-imposed that I discover 
my freedom of legislation in a Kingdom of ends to which 
every rational being belongs as both the subject and 
the sovereign. 


• P. 194. 


* Supra^ p. 18. 
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Thus with the acceptance of Martineau’s meaning of 
freedom we reject Kant’s empirical determinism in 
human conduct and with the retention of Kant’s view of 
freedom as self-legislation in a possible Kingdom of ends, 
we shut the door against Indeterminism, This leads us 
to a consideration of the traditional controversy between 
Freewill and Determinism, which occupies so large a 
space in English Ethics. (1) The Doctrine of Necessity, 
to which Kant fell a victim in his treatment of the 
phenomenal ego, fails to recognise that it is in ourselves 
as active or efficient that the source and primary meaning 
of “cause” is to be found. To quote Ward * “ It was not 
till deeds were done that men talked of fate, and then 
falsely projecting the fixity of the past into the future 
and reflecting it back again, they denied the very source 
of the idea of fate itself by denying real freedom or 
personal initiation altogether.” Nay, we may go further 
and say that freedom is a fact of experience not only in 
human conduct but in the entire world of organised 
beings. “Life is the death of all natural philosophy ” 
(Ward’s^ quotation from Kant) for life is the capacity to 
act or change according to an internal principle. As 
Bergson* says, the entrance of life in the world is equiva*! 
lent to the introduction into it of something that encroaches 
upon inert matter, an element of indeterminism or 
unforeseen-ability. Ward even claims to extend the sphere 
of freedom to what we call inorganic nature and resolves 
the latter into a plurality of conative individuals aiming 
at self -conservation and self-betterment. The “Universal 
law of causation” becomes then only a methodological 
assumption justified by its practical usefulness, and 
cannot usurp the place of freedom which is a fact. 


‘ Realm of Ends, p. 271. 

® Ibtd, p. 75. 

» Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1911, 1/ife and Consfiousness, p. 34, 
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' (2) The relation of cause and effect holds good only 
among objects of our experience and it is an error to 
apply it to the relation between the subject of all experi- 
ence and his modes of activity, for the agent in determi- 
ning himself by a motive or the idea of a personal good 
is not sulmitting to something foreign or external to 
himself. 

(3) Freewill has been wrongly confused Avith Inde- 
terminism or motiveless choice. Beciiuse a man is free, 
it does not at all follow that his future conduct must be 
wholly incalculable. On the contrary, a motiveless will, 
as Caird shoAvs, is another name for the will that is a slave 
to caprice. We may say with Martineau ' that “all 
necessity is uniformity, but all uniformity need not be 
necessity” for the uniformity of conduct may be due to 
the self-determination of a conscious subject. Or as 
Green puts it, actions may be necessary Avithout the agent 
being a necessary agent. ^ 

(4) No doubt, this freedom of self-determination is 
equally exercised in good and evil deeds, but Avithout such 
a capacity there Avould he no meaning in ascribing merit 
or blame, the sense of guilt or remorse to the moral agent, 
and responsibility would reduce itself to mere punishabili- 
ty. In fact. Determinism takes aAvay the zest from man’s 
moral endeavours and has a demoralising effect on the 
agent, as is confessed in so many words by Mill and 
Sidgwick. Again, if man is but a part or product of nature, 
as the Evolutionists Avould have us believe, the precept 
“ Live according to Nature ” is either un-meaning or 
superfluous as Mill and Huxley admit. 

On these grounds we cannot agree with SidgAvick, Leslie 
Stephen, Taylor and Ilussell who hold that the metaphysi- 
cal validity of freedom of will is not important for Ethics. 

' Study of Retigion, Vol. II, p. 203. ^ 

' rrotegomena to Ethics, § 109. 
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We may state the ethical implication of the postulate of 
freedom in the following words: — Freedom in Martineau’s 
gcnse is the basis and freedom in the Kantian meaning is 
the standard of morality. We have freedom of self-deter- 
mination in order that we may realise the freedom of reason. 
It is because man is not part of nature but has a spiritual 
principle within him that he can distinguish between 
the “ desired ” and the “ desirable,” “ is ” and “ ought,” 
and it is because of rhe consciousness of this distinction 
that he is realising his freedom from the natural impulses 
and passions within him, from the control of natural forces 
without him and giving objectivity to a Kingdom of ends 
where the will of all rational l)eings may be regarded as 
legislative. 

hnmortalUy of the Soul. 

The next twm postulates of morality follow according 
to Kant from the two-fold conception of the Summum 
Bonnm. Immortality results from the practically necessary 
condition of the duration adequate to the complete fulfil- 
ment of the moral law or virtue, wdiich is the supreme 
good, while the existence of God is the necessary condi- 
tion of happiness exactly proportionate to moi’ality, i.e., of 
the perfect good. These tw'o postulates are so intimately 
related to each other that it will not be possible to observe 
a strict line of separation between their treatments. 

The Kantian argument for immortality runs thus : — 
Perfect accordance of the mind with the moral law or 
holiness is not possible for a I’ational being in the sensible 
world at any moment of his existence. It can be found 
only in a progressus ad infinitum towards that goal and 
this endless progress is possible only on the supposition of 
an endless duration of the existence and personality of 
the same rational being.' 


‘ Abbott, p. 218. 
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'Now (1) what is it that led Kant to deny the possibility 
of attaining perfection of holiness on the part of nian ? 
It was his sharp antithesis between desire and duty, 
between the particular matter of an action and the 
universal form of the moral law under which it has 
to be subsumed, or rather between the sensible ego 
and the intelligible ego. He finds not a single example 
of disposition to act from pure duty in the whol6 
human history, because behind all dutiful actions of good 
men there always lurk some motives of inclination or 
desire, some end or object in view. The moral law 
demands on Kant’s view that an action should be done not 
only in accordance with, but for the sake of, duty. In 
other words, the universal form of legislation should itself 
be the determining principle of the will. But as we have 
seen, desiring an end ia*in no way inconsistent with the 
morality of an action if the end is a form of self-realisa- 
tion. As every action is particular, a will that is simply 
universal and desires no pai’ticular end cannot step into 
the practical sphere at all. It was the abstract way in 
which Kant conceived passion and reason that accounts 
for his regarding them as being always in an asymptotic 
relation. 

(2) Granting, however, there is an inherent discre- 
pancy between our sensible and rational natures, we can- 
not ever begin the task of realising the moral ideal, far 
less bridge the gulf by an endless progress. Even an 
infinite time, as Caird says, is not enough for realising an 
impossible task. No rational being will choose for himself 
a vain pursuit after an unattainable end. On the other 
hand, if there is no intrinsic opposition in human 
nature to render perfection impossible, then it must be 
capable of attainment even in this life, at least for 
exceptionally good men, and there is no raison d'itre of 
immortality. 
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(3) Immortality is inconceivable for the noumenal 
ego which is not in time. Are we to understand that just 
as the phenomenal ego is necessarily determined while 
the noumenal ego is free, so also the endless progress 
only applies to the former, while the latter is eternally 
perfect ? Again if the phenomenal ego is to remain 
for ever subject to limitations of sense and time, are we 
not for ever debarred from any knowledge of super- 
sensible or noumenal Ideas of Reason ? The union in the 
same consciousness of the double nature of being in time 
and not in time, being imperfect and yet perfect, is 
un-meaning. 

(4) There is no guarantee that man, who is depraved 
by nature, will have an unbroken continuance of the pro- 
gress which he has made from the worse to the morally 
better, as far as we can judge from earthly experience 
which tells us of the falls and transgressions of virtuous 
individuals as well as of the decline and degeneration of 
prosperous nations. 

(5) “ The Infinite Being,” says Kant,’ “ to whom the 
condition of time is nothing, sees in this to us endless 
succession a whole ^of accordance with the law, and the 
holiness which His command requires is to be found in a 
single intellectual intuition of the whole of the existence 
of all rational beings.” But this is, as Caird says, at 
once to assert and deny the condition of time, i.e., to say 
that what for God is eternity is for us endless time, and 
that in actual experience, we have to traverse that time 
in order to realise that moral law in ourselves. Immor- 
tality then reduces itself to a phenomenal appearance, a 
way in which we are obliged to represent that which we 
cannot possibly think, viz., the eternal realisation of good- 
ness in every act of will of the rational being. 


‘ Abbott, p. 219. 
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Equally faulty is the argument for immortality as 
presented by Green, who says, “ a capacity in a self- 
conscious personality cannot pass away, for it is not a series 
in time and the fulfilment of its capacity in an end cannot 
invr.lve extinction because the conviction of an end is 
founded on the idea of absolute value in a sj)irit which 
we ourselves are.”' But if that which is not a series in 
time cannot be extinguished, how can it be abiding or 
progressive P If we are “ reproductions of an etei’nal 
consciousness ” we must be eternal, it may be said. But 
the self-conscious individual does not partake of the 
nature of the eternal qua individual. Again, as Sidgwick 
points out, two meanings of “ eternal ” must not be con- 
fused. If we are “ eternal ” in the sense of being “ out of 
the time series ” could we be also eternal in the sense of 
“perduring through all timep”'^ 

Ward following Hoffding regards eternity “ not as a 
prolongation of time, but as an expression of the perman- 
ence of nature during the alteration of time.” We live 
in eternity,” says he, “ in the midst of time.”'* But the 
same might be said about all plants and animals, and that 
does not help us about immortality. Moreover, if God 
and man are co-eternal, as he thinks, both being function- 
ally related to and manifesting their nature in the 
natural and temporal process of the woidd, how could we 
attribute endless progress to the latter, ajid infinite perfec- 
tion to the former P To be consistent. Ward has to 

« 

admit that man too has a perfection of his own here and 
now, and that even God’s perfection is not statical, but 
active. But this is an untenable position. If man is in 
a way perfect at every stage of his development (as a 
plant or a flower is) what on earth does he require an 


’ Prolegomena to Ktlijcs, § 189. 

Ethics of Green, Martiueaii and Spencer, p, 51. 
® Realm of Ends, Appendix JV, p. 475. 
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immortal life for ? If it be said that he needs progress 
from human perfection to Divine perfection, we reply 
that it is impossible for man to be “ perfect ” in a sense 
in which God is perfect without ceasing to be finite and 
human. Again, if there is a progress in perfec- 
tion, as distinct from progress toioards perfection 
and if God as well as his morally good creatures have to 
attain the former, we do not know where the journey is 
to end and where the abiding rest is to be found. 

There is yet another set of reasoning by which 
the English thinkers in particular try to uphold the 
postulate of Immortality. They are under no delusion 
about the eternal conflict between flesh and spirit, 
between desire and reason, which, according to Kant, 
prevents us from attaining holiness on this earth. 
They have, on the contrary, convincingly demonstrated 
that the universal rational nature of man can only be 
realised in and through particular desires and actions 
and that even the animal appetites are or may be made 
organic to the spiritual principle in us. But what they 
cannot explain on the basis of mundane experience is 
the wide discrepancy between the infinite capabilities' 
of the human spirit and the short tenure of earthly exis- 
tence allowed for their realisation. Green, Martineau, 
Caird and Ward appeal to the same form of argument in 
different words. Thus Martineau speaks of “ the Vatici- 
nations of our intellect,” ‘ and Caird, of an “ inexhaustible 
spring of life contained in the principle of morality which 
is universal as pointing to immortal existence. Ward 
says, “ man’s capacities are not worked out here ; hence 
death in not an end and he thinks that apart from a 
future life the moral ideal Avhich places the higliest good 


' Stndy of ReliRion, Vol. II^Bk. IV, Ch. III. 

* Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. 11, p. 308. 

* Realm of Ends, p. 400. 
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of'each in the highest good of all and with which the best 
of men identify themselves would be irrational. 

Now (1) there is a common error into which all these 
thinkers seem to have fallen. An ideal as such is 
always an ideal, which may subsist in a world of 
universals, but can never exist in time, without 
ceasing to be an ideal. To say that human beings have 
ideals which are being elsewhere realised is just to com- 
mit the fallacy of hypostatising abstractions. (2) We 
have only to specify the form in which such an ideal is to 
be realised, to see the shallowness of this expectation. 
The moral ideal that we pursue is essentially human and 
has reference to the needs of human society and its reali- 
sation means the realisation of a kingdom of Heaven oti 
earth where the good of each will be the good of all 
and perfect harmony will prevail between man and 
nature and between the varied interests of man. The 
infinite knowledge and love and good will that we 
aspire after, can only be conceived of in respect of indi- 
viduals existing in such a society. Carry this moral 
ideal to a transcendental sphere and it becomes emptied of 
all meanings and contents, just as an individual who is 
out off from all relation to any society becomes an abstuac- 
tion. Nothing but egoism or an inverse form of Hedo- 
nism can lead us to believe that while death and disease, 
sin and error and a hundred other physical and moral 
evils prevail on earth we shall start after death a new life 
which will bring us nearer to perfection and by a shorter 
cut. To take a concrete example : if a Shakespeare or a 
Kant left his work undone in this life, are we to conceive, 
them as writing dramas or critical philosophies now for 
the denizens of Heaven ? (3) The ideal itself is progressive, 
and that which is ideal in one age or society is a realised 
law or custom or institution in another age or society. No 
doubt a final end or ^the highest good casts back at every 
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stage of development its revealing light and is the inform- 
ing spirit of all progress, hut that end is in the process of 
realisation on earth. The liistory of mankind is but the 
history of the increasing realisation of the purpose that 
runs through the universe. Nothing is gained hy imagin- 
ing that the spirits of the primitive men who died thou- 
sands of years ago or of the American savage tribes who 
are dying to-day have attained or will attain in the other 
world the degree of culture and moral goodness which a 
modern civilised adult possesses. (4) It is impossible for 
God to give full scope for the realisation of all the aims 
and aspirations of man without abdicating His throne and 
sceptre, for even Carlyle’s “ shoeblack ” would demand to 
be the unrivalled Monarch of God’s infinite universe. In 
other words, the infinite perfection which immortality is 
to secure us cannot be attained by man without ceasing 
to be a finite individual and this is impossible, for there 
cannot be two infinite beings or Gods. (5) Asa matter 
of fact, the moral demand for immortality is the result of 
a crude view of human nature and destiny, which obtain- 
ed some plausibility before the theory of evolution was 
formulated. When man was supposed to be inherently 
depraved and when the evils and imperfections of 
existence were regarded as necessai’y and irremediable 
means of disciplining the children, of God to prepare 
them for a higher world beyond the grave, the need 
of a future life was potent. But with the progress 
of science and civilisation we are already in sight 
of a state of things on earth where man will become 
the master of the conditions of his own life, and of 
the growth of his mind, and will even wrest from 
nature the secret of life and death, when a better social 
organisation will allow each individual the opportunity of 
realising the highest and the best in him and everything 
will work for ’harmonv. We now .see that none of the 
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evils that make human life miserable are inherent in the 
nature of man or of his environment, but that moral and 
intellectual progress can prevent and cure them (including 
even death). In short, evolution teaches us how man 
coming from animal ancestry is marching towards a divine 
destiny and how earth is slowly but surely being trans- 
loi'med into heaven. We cannot picture this final stage, 
nor can we personally share in its glory, but the very idea 
of its possibility and the consciousness that we are 
working for such an end can fill us with joy and drive 
away the craze for a disembodied life. (6) The objection 
is often urged that this conception of immortality and 
perfectibility of the human race forgets the claims of 
personality on which morality is based and that every self- 
conscious individual is an end-in-himself and can never be 
used as a means. Far be it from me to deny that within 
certain limits we are ends-in-ourselves. Even plants and 
animals have certain amounts of self-sufficiency. But it 
is no more legitimate for a man to regard himself as the 
absolute end of the universe than for a child to grumble 
that he has not the perfection of an adult. Individuals 
in each generation receive their due share of recognition 
in this life and no more. The sweeper in the street is no 
less an end-in-himself than the Prime Minister of England, 
and yet one is relatively more a means than the other. 
Again civilised men have a greater mastery over natural 
forces than the savage races, who are rather playthings in, 
the hands of climatic and geographical conditions. The 
conception of end-in-himself is therefore only an ideal 
conception to which we approximate according to our 
moral and intellectual power. The Englishman of the 
40th century will be an end-in-himself in a higher sense 
than the Englishman of the 20th century. (7) The whole 
argument we are criticising rests on a false conception of 
self-hood. It is oyr over-much concentration on the 
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finite self as attached to a physical organism that leads us 
to ignore that the universal and infinite self which we 
want to realise through endless progress is not an indivi- 
dual possession of our own, nor of any of us, but a life 
which comprehends us all and which abides for ever, while 
the finite individuals come and go. We forget that moral 
progress is nothing hut a greater and greater identification 
of our narrow, personal selves with the larger and higher 
pui’poses of the whole, with the over-individual ends and 
values as embodied in the family, the society, the state, 
the Church, and so on. It is when we realise our unity 
and identity with this Infinite and Universal self that we 
find the stability and security of an immortal life here 
and now, in which, as John Caird ‘ says, “ our aspirations 
are changed into fruitions, anticipations into realisa- 
tions.” When we thus partake of the Divine life by 
surrendering our soul to God, “ the infinite ceases to be 
far off vision of spiritual attainment and becomes a 
reality.” This is in accord with the experience of the 
religious people, whose one prayer is “Thy will be 
done. Thy Kingdom come,” and not “ Grant us an 
Immortal life.” 

We have still to notice a third type of the moral 
argument for immortality, niz., the juridical or retributive 
argument. Martineau devotes a whole chapter entitled 
“ Vaticinations of Conscience to the support of this 
reasoning. Sidgwick also finds it impossible to reconcile 
duty and happiness and to provide an adequate sanction 
for morality without a belief in the moral government 
of the universe, which involves according to his view 
the belief in the future life. Moreover, popular morality 
is largely influenced by this religious sanction. Now the 


^ Introduction to the Philosoyhy of Keligion, p. 293. 
* Study of Keligion, Vol. If, Bk. IV, ^Ch. Ill, 
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incpnsistency and inadequacy of this view will be appa- 
rent from the following considerations : — 

(1) If every act of self-sacrifice secures a reward for 
the agent elsewhere, then it is falsely called self-sacrifice, 
and no credit can he attached to such an action. Morality 
then reduces itself to prudence. This conception of 
rewards and punishments moves in a Hedonistic plane 
and cuts heth ways, for if the martyr renounces happi- 
ness on earth for enjoyment in Heaven, the sensualist 
may deny comfort in the other world for the sake of 
more certain and immediate pleasures of this life. If it 
be held that the rewards and punishments in a future 
life are eternal while the pleasures and pains of this 
life are temporal, I do not see how a moral and just 
government can allow such discrepancy between cause 
^nd effect and meet acts of self-indulgence and self- 
denial during finite time with tortures or pleasures that 
last for an infinite time. 

(2) If conscious performances or shirkings of duties 
meet their compensations in a future life, it is reasonable 
4o hold also that enjoyments and sorrows that befall our 
earthly lot with no fault of ours find their explanations 
in a previous birth and so on. The doctrine of trans- 
migration has as much plausibility as the belief in eternal 
heaven and hell, in spite of heredity and evolution. If 
one objects to the former on the ground that as we have 
no memory of the acts of omission and commission in 
our previous life, we cannot rectify ourselves in the 
light of punishments now inflicted, I may reply that 
the objection applies inversely to the latter, for in the 
absence of an authoritative proclamation or publication 
of the divine code of law that prevails in the otjier world, 
how are we to anticipate and forecast the rewards and 
punishments that await us there, and how are we to 
modify our present ,conduct accordingly ?* Hoes not our 
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sense of justice demand that instead of a summary 
trial and conviction of the offenders behind the scene, 
an opportunity should be given to the injured party on 
earth to see how far the punishment is commensurate 
with the offence committed, and whether it has a moral 
or reformative effect on the wrong-doer ? In any case, 
whether we are reaping the fruits of what we have sowed 
in a past life or whether we are sowing the seed of what 
we shall reap in a future life, the dubious character of 
the court of justice beyond the arena of our present 
consciousness cannot have deterrent effects on the minds 
of enlightened people. 

(3) If there is a higher court of law where all earth- 
ly wrongs are being redressed what is the need of all 
the administrative and judicial machinery in modern 
states. ? Are we to conceive that Avith the establishment 
of order and peace, of justice and good government, in 
human society, the heavenly courts are finding less work 
to do and are confining themselves to cases of appeal 
or correction of earthly tribunals ? Surely the legal- 
punishments, social blames and internal pangs of remorse 
meted out to a wrong-doer here on earth are themselves 
parts of thp moral government of God, and there Avould 
be an over lapping of temporal and i*eligious sanctions 
unless the extra mundane verdict is supposed to be 
modified according to the moral progress of the human 
race. 

(4) It is difficult to imagine how a common system 
of penal laws can be applied to the departed spirits of 
various ages or various races, as no two ages or peoples 
have the same standard of moral judgment and the same 
notion of justice. What is crime in a civilised society 
is a custom with the force of law in primitive races, and 
judged by the absolute ideal of justice and goodness, all 
the nations of. earth may be equally condemned. Even 
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the. life of a single individual may be a complex mixture 
of various good and evil thoughts and actions. Instead 
of one heaven and one hell, then, we require an infinite 
variety of intermediate stations to accommodate the 
various grades of conduct in various ages and races, 
which involves either an eternal cycle of existence for 
every soul or a duplicate of our earth with the condition 
of every individual inverted. With such a prospect 
before us, we may as well choose to eat, drink and be 
merry during the three-score years and ten granted to 
our mortal frame and reserve all the penances and 
virtuous practices for another world. 

(5) The root-error of a demand for future life lies in 
(i) taking a false standard of value for measuring the 
rewards of duty and punishments of wrong-doing and 
in (ii) identifying the true self of man with his indivi- 
dual personality. 

(i) It is forgotten that “ blessedness is not the 
reward of virtue but virtue itself ” ; that heaven and hell 
are not outside us but within our heart ; that what wo 
gain by duty is the pure joy of service to the common 
good combined with an increased capacity for self- 
manifestation ; that what we lose by self-indulgence is 
just the higher and nobler pleasures of a rational life ; 
and that the wrong-door who escapes legal and social 
punishments and is also at ease Avith his conscience is 
nearer the level of animal life, and the fact that he is not 
conscious of his degradation is itself a sufficient punish- 
ment. (ii) It is forgotten that the self which is 
sacrificed in duty is just the lower and the sensual self, 
attached to the material framework we call ‘ body,’ and 
that the expectation of a life beyond to enjoy the reward 
of virtuous self-denial is itself a craving of the bodily 
self and should be sacri69ed on the altar of the moral 
ideal. The “ spirit evhich Ave ourselves ‘are ” and not 
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our spirit, has an immortal life and is enriched by our 
self-sacrifice. “ The personal self-conscious being which 
comes from God” is indeed “ for ever contained in God,” 
but not- qua personal. I am immortal because the good 
with which I identify myself, the over-individual ends 
and values, in which my rational and universal self 
finds its embodiment, are immortal. In a word, it is 
God living in man that is immortal and not the human 
personality conceived abstx’actly as having a separate 
existence after death, which is an illusion. 

The only significance I can attach to the conception 
of immortality is by viewing it after the fashion of the 
indestructibility of matter and conservation of energy 
in the physical world. We find an infinite capacity for 
good and evil in each of us, and all our thoughts and 
actions lead to an interminable series of consequences 
affecting our own lives as well as the life of humanity 
as a whole, just as the fate of a grain of sand on the sea- 
beach, to quote Fichte’s example, is linked with the life 
and death of innumerable individuals of succeeding 
generations. This law of Karma, giving an eternal signi- 
ficance to every word and deed and thought of ours, 
fills us with awe and arouses our sense of responsibility. 
Morality postulates that the noble aims and aspirations 
however secretly cherished in our heart, and however 
unrealised in our present life, will yet live after us and 
increase the sum-total of spiritual energy in the universe, 
while our evil thoughts and desires will either destroy 
one another in the long run or be transformed into 
means for the good and lose their vicious influence. 
This is a faith which is guaranteed by the postulate 
of God. 
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The Existence of God. 

With regard to' thg Kantian postulate of God, and the 
mode of its formulation I would raise the following 
difficulties. 

(1) Admitting that morality is worthiness to he 
happy and admitting also that Kant was not inconsistent 
in eschewing all material principles of the determination 
of will from the moral law, and yet making happiness 
an element in the siminmni hom^m or perfect good in a 
possible world, I cannot agree with Kant that the happi- 
ness which a moral agent deserves need be one of sensuous 
feeling and not the intellectual contentment with one’s 
own person, which results from the consciousness of 
following the moral law independently of inclination, i.e., 
from the exercise of freedom which Kant himself admit- 
ted to be analogous to the bliss or self-sufficiency of the 
Supreme Being.* Kant refuses to call it happiness on the 
plea that it does not depend on the positive concurrence 
of a feeling, so that he might invoke a Deus ex Machina 
to reconcile the super-sensible law of morality with the 
sensible feeling of happiness. 

(2) Can we not regard the constant cheerfulness of 
mind resulting from the most disinterested practice of 
good as itself a proof of the connection between morality 
and happiness, just as we infer the reality of freedom 
from the effect it produces in the sensible world ? 

(3) If the happiness required by the smimum hor\,um 
is to follow upon the inner determination of the will of 
a rational being by the moral law, irrespective of its 
realisation in a sensible world, it stands on the same 
footing with freedom and no more requires the postulate 
of God than does the latter ; if on the other hand, it is 
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the realisation of the moral law or the execution of the 
good-will that deserves happiness, then since both the 
action and the resulting happiness take place in time and 
are events in the phenomenal world, their connection as 
cause and effect does not require for its explanation an 
external agency but only the general laws of nature. 

(4) As Caird says, if the realisation of the good 
involves the production of an outward order of things in 
which happiness-goes with goodness then the principle 
that obligation implies possibility or that “ I can because 
I ought ” seems to involve that the individual by his will 
can produce such an order and not merely that he has 
right to postulate God as a power that produces it. 

(5) If there is an impassable gulf between the King- 
dom of nature and the Kingdom of ends, how are we to 
conceive God as mediating between the two ? If it is 
through mechanical laws, so that in virtue of the original 
motion imparted by Him, each act of duty is finding its 
corresponding happiness in exact proportion, then we 
have no more right to conclude from such a connection 
to an Intelligent Author, than from the law of Causation 
in nature. If, however, the connection is made through 
divine intervention at each particular instance, we are led 
to all the difficulties to which the Cartesian Doctrine of 
Occasionalism gave rise. 

(6) If God is the sole dispenser of happiness in exact 
proportion to morality, how would Kant explain the 
seeming moral anomalies of injustice triumphant, inno- 
cence convicted, selfishness prosperous, and righteousness 
persecuted ? How would he meet the difficulties of Mill 
and Leslie Stephen that God would not allow moral 
evils in the world, if He were both omnipotent and 
all good ? 

(7) If existence cannot be logically inferred by theo- 
retical reason, neither can it be gicen by practical reason. 



i»* realising moral ideals, we no doubt give objectivity to 
an idea, but God’s existence is not of our making in that 
sense. Yet Kant seems to bold such a view, when he 
says reason can attain knowledge of the existence of God 
by “ starting from the supreme principle of its pure 
practical use (which in every case is directed simply to 
the existence of something as a consequence of reason) 
and thus determining its object.”' 

(8) If we cannot infer an all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerful Author from the order and design of the small 
part of the world we know, is not the assumption of all 
possible perfection on the part of God, because “ he must 
know my conduct up to the inmost root of my mental 
states in all possible cases and into all future times and 
because he can allot to it its fitting consequences,” ah 
equally illogical inference ? For, how are we to ascribe 
to the God of morality the authorship of beauty and 
wisdom and order manifested in the inorganic and organic 
realms of nature ? 

Moreover, Kant was mistaken in thinking that the 
teleological argument need point to more than a wise, good 
and powerful A.uthor as the cause of order and design in 
nature and in ignoring that whether such an Author also 
possesses wisdom, goodness and power in their infinity 
may be left to the ontological argument or to the cumula- 
tive weight of all the theological arguments. Kant 
himself seems to favour the main principle underlying 
the “ argument from design ” when he speaks of the feel- 
ings of admiration and gratitude evoked by the contem- 
plation of beauty, of obligation attached to dictates of 
conscience, of respect and humiliation in the presence of 
the moral law, as pointing unmistakably to, a being to 
whom the said gratitude, obligation and respect are due.® 


> Abbott, p. 237. 


* Orifciqne of Judgment, p. 376. 
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Again, if the impossibility of conceiving the exact corres- 
pondence between morality and happiness in the way of 
a mere course of nature is not intrinsic and objective, but 
merely subjective, i.e., impossible for our reason to con- 
ceive, and yet if our reason chooses * to assume a wise 
Author of the world as the ground of this connection, 
may we not extend the same right to our reason in respect 
of the order and beauty in nature ? There, too, we cannot 
conceive how mere mechanical laws of nature could pro- 
duce such sublime and beautiful forms. On these grounds, 
we are bound to reject Kant’s claim that the notion of 
God belongs exclusively to Morals} 

(9) In connection with the freedom of will, Kant 
himself raises the difficulty of reconciling it with God’s 
creation. Since God as Universal First Cause is also the 
cause of the existence of substance, it seems that a man’s 
actions have their determining principle in something 
which is wholly out of his power, viz., in the Causality of 
the Supreme Being.® Kant solves the difficulty by means 
of his distinction between the thing-in-itself and pheno- 
menon. Since the existence in time is a mere sensible 
mode of representation belonging to thinking beings in 
the world and consequently does not apply to them as 
things-in-themselves, and since the notion of creation can 
only have reference to what is noumenal and not to 
empirical causality, we cannot say that God as Creator is 
the cause of actions in the world of sense, which are 
appearances, although He is the cause of the existence of 
acting beings. Now if freedom is a kind of causality 
which we possess as things-in-ourselves, and if it is 
exercised equally in our moral and immoral actions, 
I do not see how God’s responsibility for our evil actions 
can be avoided. If, on the other hand, freedom is 
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only, exercised when we act in conformity to the law 
of reason, then since God is the cause of our existence 
as things-in-ourselves, and since we as the noumena 
are the authors of our moral actions, God is the 
ultimate cause of all good deeds and forfeits all our 
merits, while we are responsible for our immoral acts. 
Kant then takes away all merit and praise from human 
actions and leaves only stings of conscience and punish- 
ments for our trespasses. 

(10) Kant offers us another form of the moral proof 
of God from the nature of conscience, which he defines 
as the consciousness of an internal tribunal in man (be- 
fore which “his thoughts accuse or excuse one another”). 
Since in all duties the conscience of the man must re- 
gard another than himself as the judge of his actions, 
if it is to avoid self-contradiction and since this other 
must be one who knows the heart and in respect of 
whom all duties are to be regarded as commands, and 
since he must possess all power to give effect to his 
commands, this moral being is God and conscience must 
be conceived, as the subjective principle of a respon- 
sibility for one’s deeds before God.' 

But how are we to reconcile this view with the auto- 
nomy of will which according to Kant is “ the sole prin- 
ciple of all moral laws and of all duties which conform 
to them ? ” 

If the will of every rational being is a universally 
legislative will, if it is subject to the law only as itself 
giving the law, how are we to regard duties as commands 
of a Supreme Being who is primd facie external to and 
different from us ? After enunciating the freedom and 
autonomy of will as the condition of morality, it is 
impossible for Kant to escape the necessary corollary 


‘^Abbott, pp. 321-22. 
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that the noumenal self which is the bearer of the moral 
law is one and the same for eill rational beings, and that 
it is only in so h’r as we are subjects of the moral law, 
living in the empirical world with our personal idiosyn- 
crasies and our private ends, that we have a separate, 
finite and mortal existence. From this point of view I 
may regard the command revealed through conscience 
as the dictate of my higher and truer self, i.e., of my 
universal self as it is in reason, which is all that we 
really mean by God. The moral ideal would then be a 
revelation of one infinite and eternal spirit as the source 
of all goodness, and our sense of imperfection but a 
shadow cast on our finite consciousness by the light of 
Holiness within each of us. Such a conception of God 
would be more in agreement with the moral conscious- 
ness of mankind. But Kant’ s Christian conscience and 
craving for personal immortality perhaps prevented him 
from following this line of thought. 

(11) In the concluding chapter of the Dialectic of 
Practical Reason Kant says that “ if we could prove God 
and eternity to be perfectly certain they would stand 
unceasingly before our eyes with their awful majesty,” 
acts would be done out of fear and not from respect for 
the law% our conduct would be changed into mere 
mechanism as in a puppet show’ where everything 
would gesticulate, but there would be no life, and 
he thanks the “ unsearchable w'isdom by w’hich we 
exist” for what it has denied no less than for what 
it has granted.’ This is not only a libel upon the 
religious consciousness of man, which gives us inward 
assurance of the reality of God, but it is contrary to 
the facts of history. The greatest moral reformers 
have also been the staunchest believers in God, and 
* 
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the highest spiritual geniuses of the world have never 
suffered in their moral life because of their feeling the 
presence of God in their hearts. It is only the pure in 
heart that see God, and it is only the seers of God that 
can say “ I and my Father are one.” If scepticism is 
one secure basis for moral perfection Kant ought to 
have stopped his philosophising with the Critique of Pure 
Reason and need not have taken the trouble of supplying 
us with definite knowledge of God, immortality and 
freedom as postulates of Practical Reason. The truth 
is that we can no more derive our knowledge of the 
existence of God from Ethics, than we can derive the 
distinction between right and wrong from iEsthetics. 
The consciousness of an infinite and eternal spirit in 
which we live, move and have our being is as much a 
fundamental and ultimate fact of human nature as the 
moral or msthetic consciousness. We cannot convince 
one who is naturally defective in sensibility to spiritual 
realities, of the existence of God, without tlie aid of 
special training, just as we cannot prove the beauty of 
sun-set to one who is devoid of aesthetic apprehension. 
It is because we bear the stamp of our origin in our 
spiritual nature that we have a longing for God and know 
Him to be the author of nature and the embodiment 
of moral perfection, and not because our concep- 
tion of the summuni honmn requires us to postulate God 
as the mediating link between moi’ality and proportionate 
happiness. 

To sum up, the postulate of God, as presented by 
Kant, seems to me at once unnecessary and inadequate ; 
(i) It is unnecessary because {a) the relation between 
virtue and happiness as a fact is as much amenable to 
empirical verification and explicable by natural laws as is 
the relation between mind and body ; {b) their exact 
correspondence in a jxossible world is only atn ideal to be 
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aimed at and to be realised by our own moral endeavours ; 
(o) the ancient thinkers showed by an analysis of the 
actual conditions of society and the nature of morality 
that the good man is also on the whole the happy man. 

(ii) It is inadequate because (a) a God whose main 
function is to distribute happiness in proportion to 
morality cannot fulfil the demands of the religious con- 
sciousness and cannot therefore be an object of adoration ; 
(d) the autonomous character of the moral law cannot be 
reconciled with the conception of duties as divine com- 
mands, and (o) to derive the reality of God from our moral 
consciousness is to deny the ultimate and independent 
validity of the religious life and experience. 

I conclude by indicating the conception of the moral 
order and of the nature of God, Avhich, as it seems to me, 
can serve as the indispensable minimum of accord between 
morality and I’eligion. 

Just as all our scientific and intellectual activities 
rest upon the belief that the universe is intelligible or is 
rationally constituted, so our moral life is ultimately 
based on the faith in the moral constitution of the world, 
and the science of ethics is impossible without the pre- 
supposition that this moral order is also a rational 
order. This faith is rational in as much as our daily 
experience and reflective judgment confirm rather than 
contradict it. 

Just as we are bound to recognise the immutable 
and inviolable character of the laws of nature, even 
though we may not look behind these laws for an 
Author of nature, so we are bound to admit that we 
cannot violate the moral law and disregard the moral 
ideal with impunity, though we may not readily admit 
that there is a moral Governor and Just Being at the 
centre of the Universe. What prevents us from recog- 
nising the similarity between natural ,and moral laws as 
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regards the consequences that follow upon breaches of 
them is the fact that in the one case the result is 
palpable, being physical and mental, and in the other it is 
moral and spiritual. From this point of view we may 
formulate the categorical Imperative of Morality in a 
hypothetical form and say “ Thou must act thus if thou 
art to escape moral and spiritual loss or if thou art to 
gain the vision of a higher self and a higher world.” This 
loss or gain is not confined to the life of the individual 
moral agent, but affects the life of his immediate friends, 
relations and descendants as well as the society to which 
he belongs. Nay, the loss suffered by a violation of the 
moral law on the part of a single individual is shared by 
the whole of humanity ; and similarly my self-devotion 
to an ideal enriches the spiritual world as a whole. There 
is one standard by which we can measure such losses 
and gains in the moral order and that is the freedom of 
the spirit from the bondage of matter, the freedom of 
insight into the super-sensible sphere of ideal truth and 
beauty and goodness, freedom of artistic creation, of 
scientific invention and discovery, of initiating and exe- 
cuting social reforms and moral progress, of subjugating 
the forces of nature within and without — in short, the 
freedom of intellectual intuition and pure spiritual 
activity. I think the study of history and anthropology 
as well as the living experience of all moral beings will 
bear out this contention and enable us some day to 
construct an exact moral calculus showing the amount 
and the kind of freedom that we lose or gain by each 
moral or immoral action. The rational sanction for 
morality is thus secured. 

Again, the moral order is not a statical, bu|) a dyna- 
mical order, a living, growing spiritual organism to which 
all men belong as members participating in its life and 
growth, The moral organism is moving towards an end, 
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which may be meanwhile described as perfection including 
comprehensiveness of range and the internal coherence 
of all experiences. Only those members or types which 
contribute towards that end can thrive or prosper morally 
and spiritually, while those who hamper its progress 
must be put aside or become extinct. 

Now the conception we have just indicated points to 
the reality of a spiritual order and to the principle that 
“ morality is in the hearts of things,” but it also accords 
with the demands of religion and with the conception of 
God as the ultimate reality. For (1) the moral law implies 
a source that must be perfect and holy and yet not a 
foreign or external authority, but the immanent self 
or transcendent continuation of our own spiritual con- 
sciousness. In other words, the moral law is of our own 
giving only because we are from God, in God and through 
God. (2) The moral ideal, if it is not a mere abstraction 
derived from generalising our desirable ends, is itself the 
revelation of a higher spirit which is immanent in our- 
selves. In other words, M^e have an inner conviction that 
the Ideal is also the Ileal and that it is because there is 
an embodiment of the moral ideal, which religion calls 
God that we have a guarantee for its realisation on earth. 
(3) Though God is infinite, eternal and perfect, and 
though we partake in the divine attributes in so far as 
we identify ourselves with His life, yet the conception 
of the moral order as a process towards the Kingdom of 
God saves us from quietism and favours a mode of 
spiritual activism, for we have to realise the super- 
sensible beauty and goodness of God in the sensible world 
of space and time, or rather God is to manifest himself 
in the life of finite individuals, or in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and that through our moral endeavours. We 
may thus say with Hegel that ” God is the eternal 
reality of which the world is a tempqpal expression,” and 
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yet maintain without contradiction that “ God never is 
but is yet to be.” This conception also enables me to 
identify the “ Absolute ” of metaphysics with the “ God ” 
of religion.* 


' This paper was accepted as a Thisis for the M.A. Degree by the University of 
London. 



Teachings of Upanisads 

BY 

Dll. Mahendra Nath Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

I. Mdiidukya. 

The seer of the Manduliya has his inner consciousness 
withdrawn from the partial vision of his sense-casing which 
distorts the oneness of existence and holds up a scene of 
division with its duality of subjective and objective orders, 
with its conflict of opposing forces — Man and Nature, with 
its eternal flux of existences, creating discord and breaking 
up the harmony of the life universal. The saintly spirit 
has at once transcended the world of actualities, the order 
of relative values arranged in a graduated hierarchy with 
the promise and potentialities of bliss — gross and fine, sen- 
suous and mental in its constituent progressive stages. 
The inner vision here is deep enough to penetrate through 
the coverings of the physical, vital and mental sheaths of 
the individual ego and to take its start at once from a level 
whence Existence is felt and grasped as an all-pervasive 
Oneness. The synthetic response of devotional life, thb 
analytic penetration of yogic mentality are both discarded; 
life is seen immediately in its impersonal immanence and 
transcendence. The heart of the saint has drunk deep in 
the depth of Existence spreading all round, his vision has 
attained a wide extension ; he feels the One Life, the One 
Joy in its impai'tial universality and widest commonalty. 
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Froin this height of consciousness, in the light of intellec- 
tual Intuition the commonly accepted division of the co- 
existent personalities of the Cosmic and individual beings 
is vanquished ; the angle of vision, the perspective of life 
is changed from the multiple existence and fixed in the 
Oneness of Being. This is the secret of the grandeur and 
sublimity of the Mandukya ; it strikes the deepest chord 
in human nature and sets it in vibration widening up the 
intellectual vision with the promise of life eternal. The 
glory of the conception lies in seeing through the manifold 
differences and discovering the life supporting them in 
Existence. In the light of the ever-permanent impersonal 
background, the modes of finite and limited existence 
are lost sight of ; the widest expansion of our spiritual 
being dawns upon the vision. The subconscient experi- 
ence of an automatic display of uncontrolled forces, the 
synthetic unity of self-conscious life with its ideational 
promptings are withdrawn from the scene of the supercon- 
scient existence whence the illusoriness of the empirical 
manifold is made clearly manifest. The identity of apper- 
ception, the pivot of theUpanishadic culture, runs through 
every passage and the Identity has been sought to be 
established in all grades of conscious life. The Mandukya 
sounds an extremely rationalistic note in accepting exis- 
tence to be chiefly consciousness. The highest concept 
of Being is the concept of a static consciousness ; the con- 
tsept of bliss is not here fully developed, although 
it is implicitly implied in the notion of consciousness and 
perfection of existence, for Bliss is the Soul of perfection. 
The express identification of Existence with Bliss of the 
T^ittiriya Upanishat is evidently not present here, though 
the Absolute Life has been shown to be permeating through 
Ml) grades of experiences in unchangeable and unchanged 
existence. The Identity of Consciousness is immanent in 
all stages of life ; it is *>'e cosmic waking consciousness, the 
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cosmic dream consciousness, the cosmic sleep consciousness. 
The transcendentOneness of Being, in itself an impersonal 
Identity, acquires a personal character in relation ioAvidya 
as the all-comprehensive totality of Being conscious of the 
cosmic Existence in its gross, fine and causal aspects. The 
budding sense of a Cosmic I on the background of an 
unrufiled homogeneity of consciousness is the natural 
consequence of the association of an innate ignorance 
with the Ether of consciousness. 

This personal consciousness acquires a different nomen- 
clature in as much as it is aware of the outer or objective 
world in waking consciousness, the inner or the subjective 
world in dream consciousness or transcends them both 
in the silence of deep sleep. When it is conscious of the 
sense-conditioned Existence, it is called Bahiprajna; the 
awareness of the objective universe. Its range of Being is 
diffusive over all things and spreads in all directions of the 
Cosmos in its gross aspect. It is an expansive conscious- 
ness including within its range and apparently identified 
with, the physical and mental existences ; the world of 
thought concrete and universal ; the universe of Karma in 
its causal and effectual aspects. It is the Cosmic Life 
holding up before us in its purely objective character in- 
clusive of the outer world of Nature — animate and inani- 
mate, — the inner world of mind in its self-conscious thinking 
and willing. The vision of conscious life is still widened 
when it is felt to be immanent in the purely subjective 
experiences of dream consciousness and the spontaneous 
groupings in subjective consciousness. It has in this 
association the name of the innerscient — antahprajna. Its 
range of existence is also vast, for the subjective order is 
full of potential promptings, implicit feelings, undeveloped 
cognitions, vast possibilities of the finer existence. The 
mental life is here detached from the sense and free from 
the limitation . bf objective consgiousness. The rigid 
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det^mination of the sense life disappears in the creative 
spontaneity of the subjective mental life where an ease of 
unrestrained movement and an expansion of finer self are 
felt and experienced. Still in this height of existence, life 
is full of richness in variety of scenes, and like waking- 
consciousness, it is not isolated from the moments that go 
to fi.ll up the thread of conscious life. The dynamic 
conception of life with its ceaseless becoming is brought 
home to us in, and is native with, the waking and the 
dream consciousness. But the seer has his penetrative 
vision extended to the very inmost core and deepest base 
of conscious life in waking and in dream and has the 
unfailing cognisance of the unchanging consciousness 
immanent in the apparently changing conscious life. 
But as soon as the conscious life passes into the oblivion of 
deep slumber a change is at once felt ; a temporary quies- 
cence, an occasional restfulness, with a positive feeling 
of a blank negation of the hits or the moments of con- 
sciousness which make up the history and constitute the 
life of suhjectiye and objective experiences, is within the 
range of direct apprehension and immediate knowledge. 
A unique experience of calmness and tranquil joy due to 
an expansive vision of conscious bliss, only made possible 
by the temporary cessation of the stirrings, either spon- 
taneous or volitional, of the practical reason to assert the 
personal existence, to realise its claim, to develop its 
destiny through a ceaseless conflict with other forces 
playing around, is within the native claims of every in- 
dividual ; an experience brought home to us automatically, 
offering to every one of us an occasion to understand the 
basic principle of consciousness on which the films of 
experience make their successive appearance , and dis- 
appearance. But human ignorance is still active and 
even in this stage the transcendent oneness of conscious 
existence is not in the field *of direct vision. Attention is 
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diffusive in deep sleep, our mental being with its duality 
of subjective and objective orders falls unconscious ; 
nothing remains but the primal ignorance with the 
eternal light of consciousness in the background to express 
its existence. The conception of static being is in sight, 
though to feel the consciousness and blissfulness of such 
existence, the necessity of finally dispensing with the 
thin layer of primal ignorance is necessary. The stirring 
of a divided life has no doubt been hushed up in the 
silence of deep sleep ; still we require to feel this silence 
to be not only a temporary and partial calm enshrouded 
in the coverings of ignorance but to be the silence of 
transcendent consciousness with an all-expansive blissful- 
ness of existence, where the scene of empiric life with all its 
details completely vanishes before the light of supreme 
consciousness of purity, integrity and identity of Being. 

A systematic philosophy based upon cogent logic cannot 
be expected here. In days of yore, the truth of Being 
was not sought to be perceived by philosophical specula- 
tion, void of practical discipline. It was naturally sought 
in mystic sublimation, in the heights of intuitive con- 
sciousness which can hardly be ignored in our task of 
directly entering into the Realm of Silence and Eternal 
Calm. Consequently the Mandukya strikes us as con- 
taining the simple philosophic truth of Identity with the 
methodical statement of gradual stages of actualisation in 
the opening up of the transcendent vision. 

The preliminary discipline of moral and intellectual 
culture is necessarily presupposed in the life aspiring after 
spiritual unfoldment. The lower nature of animal or 
organic being must give way to higher moral culture pre- 
paring one for cultivating and developing the life of the 
spirit within. But the moral life, the forerunner of spiri- 
tual consciousnep, paves the foundation of a harmony 
between nature *a*nd man and gradually apportions to man 
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the ' power to control the dominant influence of nature 
upon him. It helps him to establish a mastery over 
natural cravings in the beginning by a hard struggling 
oppositiou, hot in the long run by striking the deeper 
chord of inner sympathy, love and chastity — love that 
unifies, chastity that edifies, — the chord that binds mah 
and nature in unison making the way for harmony iin' 
place of apparent discord. ' • : 

With this adaptation of our moral being, with this 
deep-wrought harmony between the impulsive and thia 
thoughtful nature, with a full surrender of will toihei 
dictates of reason, the individual entity acquires a fitness 
and a qualification to strike the innermost chord of its 
being, which can reveal to him the supreme truth and 
bring to him the meaning and significance of the con* 
sciousness of Identity. To this end the seer has inculcated 
the importance and usefulness of meditating upon the 
mystic symbol Om. To the seers of the Upanisbads 
this symbol was the key to the hidden innermost secrets 
of life and knowledge, to the breaking of bonds put on 
by an innate ignorance — the chord of jivatwa, the triple 
chains of creation, preservation and destruction, fastening 
us to the cosmic wheel, making us a prey to the vagaries 
of nature. The direct method of shaking off the gilded^ 
fetters of the consciousness of individuality is chiefly 
analytical penetration into the essence of our being, belsed; 
upon the process of critical reflection and discritninativ^ 
consciousness, from vicara to viveka. This method is 
more philosophic in nature based as it is upon eratidarl) 
discourse and sustained reflection. Many Upanishadt'. 
have fully developed the process to a clear method. BiMt' 
the Mandukya has not made a special reference to. 
customary philosophic course of culture but has adopted, 
in its place a mystical one ^o fathom the fathomless, toi 
immerge in the boundless Existence. Th6 method hoeti 
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set up a harmony in place of mental distraction 
ctkused. by the obstructive and restless surrounding, to 
strike the innermost chords of our mental being, widen- 
ing up the range of inner vision, paving the way for 
the realisation of a greater and fuller life. A deep-wrought 
harmony, aptly called the music of life, at once puts its 
hand upon the secret key to the gate of the kingdom of 
light, manifesting before view the sublimity of every 
step in the way of approximating the Eternal Truth. 
The means of setting up such a harmony and of bringing 
the entire being of ours in tune with the Infinite life is 
the symbol OM. It is full of magnificent possibilities as 
an instrument to stimulate the drooping spirituality. The 
mighty potentialities of life are brought out in fullness, 
to pass through all the phases of conscious existence. The 
panorama of life with its scenic beauties and its sublime 
depths hidden from our view in the sense-level of existence 
is laid open to us and we pass through all the aspects of 
conscious life in Immanence to the silence of Transcen- 
dence at last. 

The Sruti assures us that the first syllable brings to 
our inner vision the immanence of consciousness in wak- 
ing, the witness of every phenomenal grouping. The 
veil of ignorance holding up the I as an energising prin- 
ciple reaping the fruits of its own deeds is thrown off; 
the I appears in mystic vision, thus reared up, as the 
witness of all events and doings in its majestic isolation. 

But the spiritual consciousness thus developed is not 
the amiita of the Sankhya philosophy, the basic principle 
of the egoistic consciousness, energising the creature’s 
•forking in conscious and vital planes. It is not the 
logical ego, of Kant, the integrating principle for which 
any objective existence cannot be vouchsafed. It is the 
transcendent Existence expressing the endless groupings 
pf phenomenal being, not yet felt in transcendent isolation 
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for tfie vibrative force set up by the syllable has not 
attained the sufficient intensity to put off the sense of 
limitation by the withdrawal of the veil of ignorance. 
Still it lands us in a shore where we have a clear cognition 
of the oneness of Being immanent in w'aking experience. 
The vibrative force chastens the mental consciousness, 
draws it out from the lower order to higher order of 
nature’s operation in us to enable us to reach a climax in 
intellectual vision and to feel the truth of Identity- 
consciousness in waking experience. With the inten- 
sity of vibrative force still increased, the vision is 
enlarged, and extended to dream consciousness, to the 
working of mental life in its subjective aspect freed from 
the limitation of sense operation letting open to us a 
wider vision of archetypal existence ; but still the vision 
here is not confined to the rhythm and beauty of the 
inner world of mind, but at once is directed to the 
self-same isolated consciousness. With the vibrative force 
still more intensified the inner harmony is so deeply 
established as to be able to transcend the phenomenal 
continuum, at first in an experience like sleep conscious- 
ness, wherein consciousness is felt freed from associa- 
tion of empiric life, though in a nebulous atmosphere 
of a blank and unspecialised negation and later on in 
the depth of Tm'iya, where the intellectual penetration is 
deep enough to transcend the bound and the operation 
of native ignorance. The vibrative force which was so 
long active, gradually dies away, after enlarging the scope 
of mystic vision, successfully removing the limitation 
of individualised existence. The process of realisation here 
is exclusively psychological, consisting as it is, in unfold- 
ing the mysteries of wider conscious life encomptissing the 
pragmatic I and in establishing the sense of a cosmic I 
embracing the totality of existence in its subjective and 
objective aspects. But the acme or the culmination in the 
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process is not reached unless the sense of an I retaining 
a personality in association with native ignorance is set 
aside in the last stage of supreme fulfilment wherein 
the sense of an all-embracing existence vanishes in the 
silence of static consciousness. In the triple states of 
existence — waking, dream-sleep, deep-sleep — the static 
consciousness was in clear sight as the witnessing intelli- 
gence, although not so clearly felt in dissociation from 
conscious experiences. The sense of an I in its intel- 
lectual isolation and purity was still there, but in the 
height of Turiya, it is felt in clear transcendence as the 
one undivided static consciousness of existence. 
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II. Isa, 

The seer of the Isa has the veil of ignoranee,- prima^ 
and secondary, withdrawn from his view which can now, 
command a vision immediately expressive of the truth Oi 
Existence in its transcendent and immanent being helping 
the regulation of life’s adaptation in the light of the 
mystic sublimation thus attained. The vision is exhaa6> 
tively penetrating into the mysteries of life in its Opera* 
tion on a natural and a super-natural plane and the injunc- 
tion comes forth with the sublime simplicity of a truth^isOer 
to regulate life in a way which can help it to traneeend 
nature’s working and finally to feel the pulse of immortal 
bliss. The seer at once infuses in us the spirit of apprehend- 
ing and grasping existence as enveloped in the all-pervading 
spiritual consciousness, thus ti'ansforming our mental 
vision from its accustomed trait of reading facts in their 
isolation and in their bare nakedness into its deeper nature 
of synthetic vision and sympathetic understanding. The 
intellectual sympathy with the deep mysteries of existence 
is sought to be established in the seeker’s consciousness, 
not in a hot haste which a psychological revelation, by 
nature, denies, but by gradually opening up the esoteric 
vision through all phases of life in its mundane and 
super-mundane aspects. The seeker has been with his 
imperfect and undeveloped spirituality first introduced in- 
to the world of Karma with its promise of continuity in 
organic being; but the attraction of the seeker for this 
sphere of life is soon disturbed by showing the enshrouded 
darkness of ignorance obtaining therein. But the seer is 
careful enough to present before the seel^er the truth and 
the hold of Karma in the continuity of our physical exis- 
tence as the foundation of a higher structure in wisdom and 
inspiration — a Karma which does not express itself in the 
multiplication of de^res naturally involvcng us in the 
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vwrid of complex relation, the order of pragmatic valued 
Whieh is to be scrupulously shunned in order to acquire 
aifitueds, and, an adaptability for developing the capacity' 
of^4uiier mystic vision, but is one that has a graceful 
tduch in surrendering its purposeful initiation and in satis* 
faring itself with what is ordained for it in the course of 
UiiBliuggling existence and in accepting it with the spirit of 
hUtnility and thankfulness consistent with the ungrudging 
Bfe off the seeker after truth. The unceasing conflict he* 
twneh man and society and man and nature frequently felt 
iuikeeping up an existence in the light of the above vision 
resolves itself into the activity of love and grace estab- 
lishing a harmony between man and nature which paves 
the ' way for opening up the hidden secret of a deeper 
oohsciousness. The apparently dominant influence of 
Uature upon man, the majestic sublimity which nature 
presents before him, fails not to awaken in him the reflex 
tendency of accepting nature as the idol of woi’ship which is 
falsely supposed to be potentially competent to fulfil the 
demands of human existence and eventually to give it last 
ing satisfaction and highest consummation. The veil of 
limitation which confines the psychic vision to the bounds 
of objective consciousness is sought to be lifted up at first 
in setting up a more extensive vision by withdrawing the 
mental consciousness from its habitual accommodation and 
establishing a higher vibrating modification in it in the 
course of performance of sacrifices, apparently having no 
Mgnifloance, but on a deeper insight, manifesting clearly a 
finer transformation of mental being expressing the truth 
and the reality of an order of existence otherwise inacces- 
sible to the plain and common understanding. The seeker 
discovers this plane to be full of ignorance, impotent' 
to give enduring satisfaction ; the sense of limitation still 
persisting in consciousness soopi breaks the spell of attraC- 
tiph Bind retardIBthe vision of the seeker who now attempts 
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to have a penetration into the still deeper planes of existence. 
With his inner powers more developed and acutely search- 
ing, with psychic vision still enlarged and wider in its 
capacity, the seeker has the world of Devas open unto him 
with its wondrous and joyous splendours, but this also fails 
in no time for the bliss it affords and the vision it com' 
mands are not deep nor extensive enough to keep long 
engaged the enraptured consciousness, which still keenly 
feels the sense of a divided and limited being and the 
deep yearning and active instinct for an undivided exis- 
tence soon break the spell and the attraction of the deific 
consciousness. Unsatisfied with this opening and revela- 
tion, the seeker pursues the search in a still deeper 
level of existence bringing into the range of direct vision 
the one life pervading the world of effectual realization 
— the life that sustains the collective effects, generally 
designated, the world of phenomenal being in its manifest- 
ed aspect. The adept has now a vision pervasive of the 
phenomenal order enabling him to penetrate into ectypes 
of existences in the manifested logos and to feel the un- 
common beauty prevailing in this plane of existence. The 
seer promises the growth and development of wonderful 
powers of mental being which now has the fineness 
to grasp the extensiveness of this manifested totality. The 
psychic vision thus developed can now go deeper still by 
crossing this plane of existence into the mysteries of 
causal archtypes, the realm of Prahriti^ with a peculiar 
sweetness and satisfaction strong enough to attract the 
struggling soul which for the moment may mistake the 
sudden and unexpected calmness it feels, to be the tran- 
scendent quiescence. The music and harmony of so deep an 
existence carry the possibility of alluring the seeker and of 
lulling him as it were into a Yogio sleep — Prakritilaga,~rskre 
in its extraordinary tranquillity and soothing restfulness. 

RAAkAv has his beins so much fine aud nsvchicallv 
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developed that the ordinary limitation of a personal exis- 
tence no longer distorts his vision ; his inner consciousness 
has now the capacity of seeing the causal links which 
chain up the phenomenal order in their true significance 
and proper value, so that the attraction which binds 
the seeker to the lower plane of effectual existence in 
thought, love and action soon vanishes and the seeker 
becomes absorbed in the depth and sublimity of the 
life’s source whence currents of sw'eetness and delight 
flow, flushes of intelligence and wdsdom shoot forth, keep- 
ing the lower plane of existence ever fresh in life, ever 
attractive in beauty, ever mysterious and wonderful to 
intellectual understanding. 

If this allurement can be got over, by rigorous self- 
control backed by a dis-illusionising vision laying bare its 
true nature and proper value, the seeker feels no difficulty 
in crossing the bounds of Prakriti with the never-failing 
cognisance of himself, as no longer a person but as one that 
is identical with the spiritual consciousness enlighten- 
ing the whole existence. And in this height of Existence, 
the dividing line between man and nature fades away, 
the whole truth of the Identity of conseiousness becomes 
revealed, the seeker attains the vision of a seer which is 
fixed in the centre of cosmic being, where the vastness of 
existence, with its internal depths and external varieties 
gradually vanishes. With the intensity of reflective 
meditation, the Truth of Existence which for a moment 
before, in obscure vision, appeared as moving and distant, 
is perceived to be constant and unchanging. The habi- 
tual construction of an universe of space and time no 
longer holds its own with the intuitive realisation of' the 
transcendent Existence, which has the direct effect of 
sweeping away the pleasures and pains of a limited being 
and transforming our moral consciousness from an egoistic 
outlook to an altruistic embrace. This altruistic expansion 
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may constrain us to action in the lower plane of exis- 
tence; in the higher it remains content with a mood of 
universal love in so far as the sympathetic chord is modi- 
fied by the touch of wisdom ; to be finally passed over into 
a state where all pulsation of life due to attachment with 
it& consequent anxieties is stopped in the stillness of a 
transcendent calm. 



Two Ancient Schools of the Vedanta 

BY 

Db. Abhatakumara Gtjha, M.A., Ph.D. 

The Stitras of Badarayana contain the quintessence 
of the Vedanta Philosophy. Different Acharyas have 
interpreted these Sutras in different ways and thus 
different schools have arisen out of these SQtras. There 
is evidence to show that two of these schools at least 
have come to exist from ancient days. It is my object 
to place before the readers the evidence that we have on 
this point. 

Among the existing commentaries on the Sutras, 
Sahkara’s commentary is probably the oldest. Acharya 
Sankara has on several occasions referred to ‘ another ’ 
commentator and has at times quoted him. We learn 
from the Tlkas of Ananda Giri and Govindananda that this 
‘ another ’ is none else than the Yrittikara, It is clear 
from the writers of the Visishtadvaita school noted below 
that this Vrittikara is Bodhayana. Sankara in his com- 
mentary to Sutra I. 3. 19, alludes to ‘ other theorisers again, 
among them some of ours,’ and in his commentary to 
Sutra I. 1. 4, I. 2. 23, I. 4. 12, and IV. 3. 14, alludes to 
some commentators. Thus it is reasonable to hold that 
there were several commentators to the Brahma-sutras, 
one of whom was the Vrittikara. Gaudapftda who has been 
called an Acharya having full knowledge of the tenets 
of the aampraMya has been mentiojped twice in Sahkara’s 
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bhashya. It is known from reliable sources that Gau^a- 
pada was the paramagunt of Sankara. The name of 
Vpavarsha also occurs twice in the bhashya and the 
epithet Bhagavan has invariably been conferred on him. 
Sankara has indeed referred to the ancient grammarian 
Panini in his bhashya but he has nowhere distinguished 
him by any such qualifying word. In one place (com- 
mentary to Sutra 1. 3. 28) he quotes Upavarsha. In another 
place (commentary to Sutra I. 3. 28) where Upavarsha 
has been cited he says in efPect as there is no Sutra 
on the first Pada of the Purva-Mimansa as to the 
question of the soul as distinct from the body, Acharya 
Sahara Svamin’s remarks on the same must be taken 
as connected with this Sutra (Sutra III. 3. 53), which 
has been framed by Badarayana to remove this blameable 
want, and for the very reason too Bhagavan Upavarsha 
in his commentary to the First Tantra (Purva Mimansa) 
states that he will treat of the soul in his commentary 
to the Sarlraka (Brahma-sutras). It is clear from the 
words of Sankara as has rightly been pointed out by 
Professor Jacobi that prior to him the two Mlmarjsm 
formed but parts of the same treatise Mimansa and that 
Upavarsha wrote commentaries on both the Mlnmnsas 
pfhr'va and uttara} A passage cited by Ramanuja ir 
his commentary to Sutra I. 1. 1 from the Vritti oi 
Bodhayana also supports the view that in ancient days 
both the Mlmansas formed parts of the same work. Or 
going through the commentary of Acharya Sabare 
Svamln on the Mlmmsa Darsana referred to by Sankarj 
we come across a long passage cited by the Acharyj 
from the Vrittihara which begins, according to th( 
Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Mimansa Darsana, aftei 
the words and endi 


‘ Vi^e J,A.O,S., December, 1910, 
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on p. 18 with the line 6 from the top. Eut according to 
Kuniarila Bhatta the quotation from the Vrittikara 
ends on p. 8 of the same edition with the words ‘qJTT- 
SIR! l’ Where the quotation ends does 
not concern us here, though we are more inclined to 
accept the view of Kumarila in preference to the editor 
of the Bibliotheca Indica edition which has been accepted 
by Professor Jacobi. It is evident from the words of 
Sahara Svamin that the Vrittikara had also a Vritti 
on the Pw'va Mlmansa. Sankara in his commentary 
thus refers to one Vrittikara. One Vrittikara has also 
been identified by the teachers of the Visishtadvaita 
school with Bhagavan Bodhayana — the founder of their 
school. It is very probable that the two Vrittikaras 
are the same person. To our mind Professor Jacobi has 
done a distinct service by pointing out for the first time 
that the Vrittikara alluded to by Sahara Svamin is the 
same as Bodhayana and that Bodhayana wrote Vrittia 
on both the Mlmamaa which were regarded as the same 
treatise in his time. It is further noticeable that Sahara 
Svamin in his commentary calls Upavarsha Bhagavan, 
but no such qualifying word has been conferred on Panini 
and Pingala, though they have also been cited by him. 

Sankara in his introduction to his commentary of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (Kanva recension) calls his 
bhashya thereto a “ small treatise.” Ananda Giri in his 
Tlka to the same adds by way of explanation that he 
calls his hhashya a “ small treatise ” as • compared with 
that of Bhartriprapancha who wrote an extensive bhashya 
on the Madhyandina recension of the same Upanishad 
which begins with the word ‘ whereas the Kanva 
recension upon which Sankara commented, begins with 
the words ‘ Hence Sankara’s commentary 

covers a field untrodden by jthat of Bhartriprapancha 
The Acharya irf feis commentary to Brihadaranyaka V. i. 
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characterises Bhartriprapancha’s theory as ‘ advaita- 
dvaita ' — at once one and dual and subjects it to criticism. 
Acharya Sankara in his introductory notes to his 
bhmhya to the Chandogya Upanishad calls his bhashya a 
* small treatise ’ as well. Andanda Giri clears up the 
allusion by adding that he calls his own a ‘small 
treatise ’ as compared with that of ‘ Dravidacharya ’ who 
composed a voluminous commentary on the same. We 
learn from the teachers of the Visishtadvaita school that 
both Bhartriprapancha and Dramidacharya had com- 
mentaries on the Brahma-sutras. Yamunacharya — the 
guim of E-amanujacharya in his well-known work ‘ Siddhi 
Traya ’ refers to a series of teachers who preceded him 
and composed commentaries on the Brahma-sutras, 
They are the Bhashyakrit (probably Dramidacharya), 
Tanka, Bhartriprapancha, Bhartrimitra, Bhartrihari, 
Brahma-datta, Sankara, Srivatsanka-misra and Bhaskara. 
Acharya Ramanuja in his well-known work ‘ Vedartha- 
sangraha ’ mentions the names of sii ancient teachers, 
viis. — Bhodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, Gtihadeva, Kapardi, 
and Bhdruchi who preceded him and claims them all 
as belonging to his own school. In the same work he 
cites the views of Sankara, Bhaskara, and Yadavaprakdsa, 
and controverts them. In the opening lines of his 
Snbhdshya to the Brahma-sutras, Ramanuja further notes 
that the ancient teachers such as Dramidacharya and 
others abridged the extensive Vritti on the Brahma- 
Btltras composed by Bliagavan Bodhayana, and that he 
himself explains the syntactical meanings of the Sutras 
in accordance with their views. 

Acharya Ramanuja both in his Vedartha-sangraba 
and Sribhashya has also quoted passages from > the com- 
mentaries of Bodhayana (Vrittikara), Tanka ( Fa/fcyaMm) 
and Dramidacharya (Bhastiyakara). Srinivasadasa in his 
Yatlndra-mata-dlpika cites the names 'of the following 
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ancient Vedanta teachers : Vyasa, Bodhayana, Guhadeva, 
Bhdruchi, Brahrmnandl, Draviddcharya, SH-Paran- 
kmanatha, Yammiamuni, and Yatlsvara. 

Prom the above short review, it is clear to us that two 
principal schools at least arose out of the Brahma-sutras 
— one advaita headed by Vpavarsha for whom Sankara 
shows special reverence and invariably calls him Bhagavan 
and another Yisishtadvaita school for whom Bamanuja 
shows special reference arid calls him Bhagavan as well. 
Gaudapada belongs to the former school, and Tanka, 
Bramiddchdrya, Guhadeva, Kapardi, Bhdruchi and Sr^ 
Vatsanka-misra belong to the latter. As Sahara Svamin 
also calls Vpavarsha Bhagavan, he appears to be an 
ancient and revered teacher. The ancient commentator 
Sahara Svamin whose style closely resembles that of 
Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, cannot be, according to Buhler’s 
estimate, much later than the beginning of the Christian 
era. So Vpavarsha must be far anterior to Sahara 
Svamin. It is well known that the Sphota-vada has 
been promulgated by Panini, Patanjali, and other Vaiya- 
karanas. Sankara in his bhashya to Sutra I. 3. 28, 
opposes the same and cites the authority of the venerable 
Vpavarsha apparently with the object of opposing the 
ancient grammarian Panini whose name stands connected 
with it. Sankara’s statement in a way supports the 
traditional view about Varsha, Vpavarsha, and Panini 
recorded in the Katha~sarit-sagara, The Katha-sarit- 
sdgara by Soma-deva a Kashmirian poet who com- 
posed his work about 1070 A.D., mentions the names of 
Varsha, Vpavarsha, Panini, Pantanjali, and others. 
According to this work Varsha is the guru of Panini and 
Vpavarsha is the brother of Varsha. Somadeva himself 
states that his work has been based upon the work — 
Brihatkathd and has in no way, deviated from the original 
{Brihatkathd). ‘The original Brihat-hathd, in the opinion 
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of Buhler, must go to the first or second century A.D. 
Hence it appears to us that the traditional opinion 
recorded in the Katha-sarit-sagara to the effect that Varsha 
and TJpavarsha were the teachers of Pani^i has come 
down to us from an ancient time, and when it is viewed 
in the light of Sankara’s statement does not seem to he 
unfounded. For the reasons stated above we are inclined 
to view Upavarsha as a teacher and contemporary of 
Fanipi. We are glad to note that Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprosada Sastri in his able article on “ Two Eternal 
Cities in the Province of Behar and Orissa,” has very 
recently held that the dates of Panini, Varsha and 
Upavarsha must be earlier than 300 B.C., and thus his 
views are fairly in agreement with the conclusion we 
have come to above.* 

Now about the date of BodhSyana. As Sahara 
Svamin refers in his hhashya to the Vrittikara who is 
none other than Bodhayana, Bodhayana must be earlier 
than Sahara. We have noted above that Eamanuja 
calls him Bhagavdn and places him at the head of the 
Visishtadvaita school. Now who is this Vrittikara 
Bodhayana? We know of one Bodhayana also called 
Baudhayana who is the reputed author of the Srauta- 
sutras, Grihya-sutras, and Dharma-sutras. Is this Bodha- 
yana identical with the Vrittikara Bodhayana refered to by 
Eamanuja? In the Bharadvaja Grihya-sutras (iii. 11), 
is given the following list of teachers to whom reverence 
is shown : Vaisampayana, Bhalingu, Tittiri, Ukha, Atreya, 
the Padakara Kaundinya, the Vrittikara Kdnva Bodha- 
yana, Bharadvaja, the Sutrakara Apastamba, etc. In the 
Baudhayana Grihya-sutras, we find almost the same 
names, — Phalingu, Tittiri, Ukha, Aukhya Atreya, the 
Padakara Kaundiiiya, the Vrittikara Kanva BaudhAyana, 


t 
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the Pravachana-kara Apastamba, etc. Biihler holds that 
the word Vrittikara qualifies Kaundinya that is the word 
which precedes it and not Kanva Bodhayana which 
conies after. It appears to us that he will hardly be 
followed by any one in his rather far-fetched interpreta- 
tion. The word Vrittikara naturally goes and is evidently 
an epithet of the name that follows. Moreover, we 
do not know of any Vrittikara of the name of Kaundinya 
but we know of one Vrittikara named Bodhayana. 
Hence it is more proper to view the Vrittikara as connected 
with Kanva Bodhayana than with Kaundinya. Further, 
from a comparative study of the philosophical views 
of the Vrittikara Bodhayana cited both by Sankara and 
Ramanuja and of the Sutrakara Bodhayana as contained 
in his Hharma-siitras, it seems very probable that these 
two Bodhayanas are the same person. According to the 
Vrittikara Bodhayana cited by Ramanuja, karman or 
work is but a stepping-stone to Brahma-jndna. This is 
exactly the vie<v of Bodhayana of the Dharma-sutras. 
The Vrittikara cited both by Saiikara and Ramanuja 
is found to hold that Paranmtman is above Jicdtnian 
and after the attainment of final release Jivatman abides 
in Paranmtman as one spirit and passes beyond the fear 
of mundane existence. The views of Bodhayana of the 
Dharma-sutras appear to be similar. The Vrittikara 
cited by Ramanuja holds that the mukta attains unity 
with the Highest in light or Divine nature only, but not 
in respect of the powers of creation, preservation, and 
destruction of the universe. Bodhayana of the Dharma- 
sutras advocates similar views. The Vrittikara cited 
by Sahkara is found to maintain that Oayatrl is Brahman. 
Bodhayana of the Dharma-sutras holds that Pranava is 
Brahman. The similarity of the views of the two Bodha- 
yanas cited above, I think, is sufficient to establish their 
identitv. Thvfe in our opinion the Dharma-sutrakflra 
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Bodhayana is identical with the Vrittikara Bodhayana 
referred to by Barnanuja, Sankara, and Sahara Svamin. 
According to Macdonell, Bodhayana’s Dharma-sUtras are 
older than those of Apastamba. Professor BClhler places 
Apastamba between the 5th and 3rd centuries B.C., and 
Bodhayana in the Ith centui’y B.C. But in the list 
of teachers given both in the Grihya-sutras of Bharadvaja 
and Bodhayana, as Bharadvaja intervenes between Bodha- 
yana and Apastamba, Bodhayana ought to be placed 
a little earlier. So we cannot be far wrong if we place 
Bodhayana in the 5th century B.C. Hence we con- 
clude that two ancient schools upon the Brahmasutras 
one adoaita founded by Ifpacarsha, and another Visishld- 
dvaita founded by Bodhayana came into existence in 
India, a few centuries prior to Christ, and that they 
were handed on through a succession of teachers and 
disciples and to a A^ery large measure moulded the philo- 
sophical ideas of the Hindus. 



The Springes of Action in Hindu Ethics 


BY 

SusiL Kumar Maitra, M.A. 

Hindu ethics comprises the stages of sociality and 
psychological ethics as preparatory to the ideal of the spirit 
which is the philosophy of the Absolute, The subject of 
the present paper “ The Springs of Action in Hindu 
Ethics ” constitutes a part of the psychological ethics of 
the Hindus and is of immense significance for comparative 
psychology as well as comparative ethics. The subject is 
treated in Vaisheshika, Nydya, Sankhya, as well as 
Veddnta systems, and my object in the present paper is 
to consider all the presentations of the subject together 
so as to bring to light the standpoint of the Hindus in 
regard to this pai’ticnlar phase of the ethical problem as 
well as the specific Hindu contribution to the analysis of 
the question. 

The Vaisheshika treatment of the question is to be 
found in Prasastapdda’s Bhashya on the Vaisheshika 
sutras which I have supplemented by occasional references 
to the Nydyakandalitikd. As regards the Kyaya view 
however I have considered it necessary not only to refer 
to VAtsydyana’s presentation of the subject but also the 
classification in the “ Nydyamanjari ” of Jayanta Bhatta 
which is slightly different and in some respects fuller. 
My presentation of the SAnkhya treatment is based mainly 
on the Vydsa-Bhdshya on the P^tanjala sutras while the 
Veddnta view p "have tried to exposind from one of the 
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latet writings which, as we shall see, presents many special 
points of interest in several ways. 


I. The Vaisheshika Classification of 
THE Springs Action. 

PrasastapMa considers the subject of the Springs of 
Action in the Gunagrantha of his bhashya on the Vaishe- 
shika sutras. According to him there are two roots or 
Springs of the process of willing, namely. Desire (Ichchhd) 
which is always the desire for pleasure or happiness, 
(Shukha) and Aversion (Dvesha) which is the aversion 
towards pain (Dukha). 


(A) Analysis of pleasure or Sukha. 

The nature of pleasure is that it is characterised by a 
peculiar consciousness of gratification, a sense of favour- 
ableness or anugraha, and its specific effects are (1) this 
sense of favourableness, (2) a feeling of attraction towards 
the pleasurable object (Abhishvanga) and (3) certain 
bodily expressions such as the brightness of the eyes, the 
face, etc. (Nayanddi-prasdda, Vaimalya). 

It is to be observed that the effect of favourableness 
gives us the subjective side of pleasure while attraction 
represents its objective or conative aspect. Lastly the 
physiological effects, namely, the brightness of the eyes, 
etc., are also taken into consideration. 

In the Nydyakandalitikd the effect of favourableness 
is very fully explained. It is pointed out that pleasure 
being by nature favourable is the experience of the object 
which reacts favourably on the self producing' the con- 
sciousness of fruition. This constitutes the subjective 
appropriation of the pleasure. Pleasure being once 
produced produces «also the consciousnSss of itself as 
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favourable to the self and this constitutes the self’s approval 
of the pleasure. Hence according to this interpretations 
there are no unfelt or unrecognised pleasures, a conclusion 
against which the Vedantist will cite such familiar states 
as the unconscious happiness of a dreamless sleep and 
analogous experiences. 

PrasastapMa next enumerates the conditions which 
induce pleasure, which are : — (1) proximity to the desired 
object, (2) consciousness of some good to be attained, 
(3) stimulation of the sensibilities by the object, (4) organic 
equilibrium (svastata) and (6) merit (dharma). 

It is pointed that ishtopalavdhi or prospect of some 
good to be realised by the object is a necessary condition 
of pleasure, for the person who is drawn towards some 
other object feels no pleasure from the experience 
(Vishaydntara-vydshaktasya sukha-anutpdddt). Hence 
pleasure presupposes not only subjective predisposition 
for the object but also active interest and attention for the 
time being, this being the pragmatic aspect of all feeling. 

It is also assumed that besides the natural causes, 
pleasure also supposes certain other conditions of a non- 
phenomenal character. These are the moral causes or 
conditions of pleasure such as uharma, merit or righteous- 
ness of the subject. The assumption is that the life of a 
spiritual being cannot be explained merely by natural 
causes without reference to his freedom or self-determina- 
tion. It is this fact of freedom that distinguishes the 
spiritual from the merely natural agent. A spiritual 
being is the creator of his own values, and his pleasures and 
pains should be regarded in the last analysis as the fruition 
of his own self-determined activity, his own karma. 

In the Nydyakandalitikd three other kinds of pleasure 
are also recognised, i.e., pleasures which are induced by 
conditions different from thpse noticed above. Thus we 
have pleasures of reminiscence (Smritijam) and pleasures 
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of choice and resolution (Sankalpajam). These are not 
sensory feelings and do not depend on the condition of 
the stimulation of the sense organs. Thirdly, there is in 
the case of those who have attained a true knowledge of 
the self a kind of satisfaction even when we have neither 
object (Vishaya), nor desire (Ichchha), nor reminiscence, 
nor anticipation — a kind of felicity which results from 
(1) self-knowledge (dtmajnana), (2) self-collectedness 
(shama), (3) contentment (santosh), (4) the consummation 
of righteousness (prakrista dharma). 

Hence two kinds of pleasure are to be distinguished : 

(3) Lively and fleeting pleasures — the pleasures 
arising from the. titillation of the flesh. These include the 
sense-feelings as well as the pleasures of reminiscence 
and choice. All these arise from attraction towards 
the object and consist in a feeling of restlessness. 

(2) A quieter and more permanent form of satisfac- 
tion — a pleasure in self-centered I’epose and calm and 
therefore free from mental unrest. 

It is to he seen that the latter is not the same as the 
refined pleasure of the Epicurean. The Epicurean’s refined 
pleasure presupposes a minimum of objective conditions 
and is therefore heteronomous. Here however no objec- 
tive condition is recognised, the pleasure arising wholly 
from within, being the manifestation of the felicity that 
belongs by nature to the self. 


{JB) Anohisis of Pain {Pnhkka). 

Just as pleasure is characterised by the sense of 
favourableness so pain has the opposite characteristic 
of unfavourable ness (upaghdta). The effects of pain 
are (1) unfavourableness, (2) aversion towards the object 
causing pain (dvesha) and, (3) paleness (dainya, vich- 
chhdvatd). Similarly *the conditions which induce pain 
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are : (1) proximity towards an object of aversion 
(anavipreta-vishaya-sdnnidhya), (2) apprehension of evil 
(anishtopalavdhi), (3) stimulation of the sense-organs 
by the object, (4) absence of organic equilibrium and 
(6) demerit. There are also pains of reminiscence and 
of anticipation in which thei’e is no sensory stimulation. 
But there is no transcendental suffering corresponding 
to the transcendental bliss which belongs by nature to 
the self. 


(C) Jnali/sis of Desire {Ichchhd). 

From the feelings of pleasure and pain arise two 
kinds of reaction of the will, oiz., desire (ichchha) and 
aversion (dvesha). 

Desire is defined as apraptaprarthana, the yearning 
for the unattained. It is either egoistic (Svdrtha) or 
altruistic (Parartha). An egoistic desire is the desire 
to attain something for the self of which it is not yet 
in possession as when we say ‘ may this happen to me 
(apniptasya vastunah svdrtharn pratiyd prarthana idam 
md bhuyat). An altruistic desire is the desire to attain 
something for another of which the latter is not yet 
in possession as when we say ‘May this happen to him’ 
(Asya idam bhavatu). The Nyayakandalitikd does not 
recognise the ego-altruistic form of desire as an indepen- 
dent class. 

The conditions of desire are : — (1) connection of 
soul with the mind (dtmamana-samyoga, (2) Experience 
of pleasure, (3) Recollection of pleasure leading to the 
expectation of similar pleasure in future. 

In the case of the absent object the desire is supposed 
to arise from the recollection of it as a means to pleasure. 
In this case the absent pleasure moves the will through 
the representation of it by Wie mind. This brings out 
the pragmative aspect of cognition f’even a representation 
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is a motive because of the consequence to the subject 
(Phalasya prayojakatvAt.) An idea of the good is 
therefore not a mere idea, but also an incipient activity 
to realise the good. 

The Nydyakandalitika here points out that desire 
is a stretching forward as well as a stretching backward, 
a double-faced psychosis which points alike towards 
the future and the past. Thus we may desire to attain 
the unattained, to realise the unrealised. This is one 
form of desire. But there is also another form of it, which 
is the desire to live over again through the past. Thus 
the desire for the object of pleasure generates the effort 
to realise it which has therefore a forward reference. 
Similarly the desire to recollect the past restores the 
past in the form of memory. (Updddna-ichchhd- 
tahtadanugunah prayatnah bhavati, smarana-ichchhdtah 
smaranam.) 

In the Nyayakandalitikd these two aspetds of desire 
are considered to be independent phenomena. In the 
Vydsa-bhdshya on the Pdtanjala sutras however they 
are shown to be closely related and to constitute the 
two different marks of all transformation (parindma). 
It is there pointed out that change of form involves the 
two-fold process of the transformation of the potential 
into the kinetic and of the kinetic into the sublatent. 
Hence even the present state (the kinetic, vartamdna) 
contains within itself the marks of the past (the sub- 
latent, atita) and the future (potential, andgata). The 
present that stretches beyond itself into the future is thus 
the present which has drawn the past into itself. Desire 
therefore as a present state of unrest is both a rein- 
statement of the past and an anticipation of the future. 
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D, The Springs of Action under Desire. 

After analysing desire Prasastapada next considers 
the Springs of Action coming under desire. These 
are : — 

(1) Kdma. According to Parasastapdda it signifies 
the sexual craving in ordinary usage, but when parti- 
cularised may also designate longing for happiness in 
heaven (svargakamana), for wealth (artha-kfimana), etc. 

(2) Avildsha. Appetite for food and drink (bhojanam 
tatra ichchhd abhildshah). 

(3) Rdga. Passion which is the desire for a recurring 
enjoyment of objects (punah-punah-vishaya-ranjana- 
ichchhd). 

(i) Sankalpa. Resolve which is the desire to realise 
what is not yet (andgatasya arthasya karanechchhd). 

(5) Kdrunya. Compassion which is the desire to 
remove the sufferings of others without any promj»ting 
of self-interest (svdrthamanapeksha paraduhkha-prahd- 
nechehd). 

(6) Vairdgya. Dispassion which is the desire to 
renounce the world from the perception of its faults 
(dosha-darshandt vishaya-tydgechchha). 

(7) Upadhd. Insincerity which is the inclination to 
deceive others (parapratdranechchbd). 

(8) Bhdva, which is a carefully concealed desire — a 
desire without physical expression but manifested by 
signs (anataruigurechchhd lingair avirbhdvitd, yd ichchhd 
sd bhdva). 

(9) Chikirshd, Desire for Action, Jihirshd, Desire for 
appropriation, and the various other forms of desii’e arising 
from the differences in their corresponding actions (kriyd- 
veddt ichchdbheddh). 

It will be seen that Prasastapdda’s list notices the 
individualistic appetites {e.g.^ the ajJpetite for food and 
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drifik) as well as the cravings of the sex which are nou- 
individualistic and serve the preservatiori of the race. 

Secondly, it also recognises the difference between 
a desire as such and the more enduring and persistent 
form of it which we call passion (lldga). 

Thirdly, a distinction is made between desires for 
enjoyment and desires for action. This is the basis of 
the difference l)etwecn Passion (Pdga) and llesolve (Sam- 
kalpa). Passion is a Bhogcchchhd, a desire for enjoyment 
or fruition while Resolve is a Karanechchhd, a desire 
for action, a desire to realise the unrealised. In passion 
the subjective aspect of desire is prominent, in Resolve 
its objective aspect. 

Fourthly, Dispassion is regarded as a form of desire 
and not as a form of aversion. The reason is that aver- 
sion or hate in any form is believed to be inconsistent 
with the mental equanimity and calm of the state of 
Transcendental Freedom or Moksha to which Dispassion 
is recognised to be a necessary means. 

This is also the underlying purpose in the inclusion of 
compassion among the forms of desire rather than of 
aversion. It is to be seen however that while the nega- 
tive feeling of compassion is recognised by Prasastapdda, 
the corresponding positive virtue of the Buddhists, viz., 
rejoicing at the good of creatures, muditd, maitri is not 
noticed. This omission is significant from the biologist’s 
as well as the sociologist’s point of view. For the main- 
tenance of life as well as social stability removal of 
suffering is perhaps more imperatively necessary than 
the furtherance of happiness. This is why it is easier 
for us to sympathise with suffering and misery than 
rejoice at the good fortune of our fellow-beings. It also 
explains the elaborate provisions of society for the detec- 
tion and punishment of, crime and its comparative 
deficiency in regard to positive reward ‘of merit and 
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service. In fact, it is this consciousness of the inter- 
minable suffering of life that accounts for the Hindu 
preference of Dispassion to Compassion as the means to 
transcendental satisfaction. Compassion is a virtue of 
the lower order : it may alleviate suffering to a certain 
extent but cannot destroy it altogether. It thus gives 
us a relative best rather than the absolute best, and the 
uncompromising idealist who seeks an absolutely perfect 
order should turn away from the world, i.e., should refuse 
to participate in a life which is a mere compromise. 
Hence he must cultivate Dispassion Avhich is the desire 
to renounce all desires and this will lead to his freedom in 
the end. [It must be noticed here however that the great 
teachers of Buddhism and .Tainism insist on vicarious 
suffering for others among the perfections, though it does 
not appertain according to them to the Transcendental 
State. The Vaishnava scriptures, fi.g., the Bhagavat 
and the Vaishnava teachers, e.g., lldradnuja, go further 
recognising Compassion for suffering as among the per- 
fections of the Muktas and indeed of Bhagavdn himself.] 

Analysis of Dvesha, Amrsion and the Spnngs of Action 
which are forms of A version. 

Aversion is described by Prasastapdda as being of the 
nature of a consuming flame that produces a burning 
sensation, as it were, in the subject (Dveshah prajva- 
Mtmakah). 

Its conditions are : (1) The contact of the soul with 
the mind (dtma-mana-samyoga), (2) experience of suffer- 
ing, and (3) recollection of suffering leading to the 
apprehension of it in future. 

The Springs of Action which are compounds of Aver- 
sion are : — 

(1) Krodha, Anger. It is the form of aversion which 
exhausts itself* after a momentarv obullition and is the 
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cause of certain physical expressions such as violent 
tremor and agitation of the hody as a whole as also 
specific changes in the organs of sense and motor acti- 
vity (sharirendriyAdivikArahetu kshanamdtrabhdvidveshah 
krodhah). 

(2) Droha, Revengefulness. It has no perceptible 
physical expression (alakshita-vikAra), is long meditated 
(chirAnuvaddha), and terminates only with the infliction 
of some actual injury (apakdra-avashAna). ' 

(3) Manyu, Concealed Ill-will. It is the aversion 
which an injured person feels towards his malefactor, 
but on whom he is conscious of being powerless to reta- 
liate ; apakritasya pratyapakArAsamarthasya antarnigurhah 
dveshah. Hence it is a special form of revengefulness — 
revengefullness conscious of being impotent to retaliate, 
and it is therefore also without physical expression like 
revengefulness in general, being seated (antarnigurha) 
deeply within the inner life of the soul. 

(4) AkshamA, Jealousy. It is the aversion which 
one feels towards the good qualities in another (paragu- 
neshudveshah). 

(6) Amarsha, Envy. It is the aversion which arises 
from the sense of relative inferiority. Svaguna-paribhava- 
samutthahdveshah. Hence it is Jealousy become self- 
conscious. 

It is to be seen that the forms enumerated undef 
Dvesha are emotions and sentiments rather than active 
impulses. They however lead to conation and are there- 
fore included among the Springs of Action. 

We should note also that PrasastapAda’s analysis is 
on a scientific basis only as regards the two main classes, 
viz., Desire and Aversion. The rest are mere enumera- 
tions based on observation. At the same time Prasasta- 
pAda shows an acuteness oh psychological analysis which 
will do credit to any* of the modern psychdlogists. 
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Thirdly, we should observe that Prasastapdda gives 
us a mainly psychological classification, but the division 
of desires into egoistic and altruistic is also on a socio- 
ethioal basis. 

Fourthly, we should note that PrasastapMa does not 
trace all impulses to one root, viz., the desire for the good. 
This is the view of Socrates who thus resolves evil into 
something negative, i.e., as the privation of good. This 
is Avrong according to Prasastapdda. Pain could not 
be the mere privation of pleasure because it is never ex- 
perienced as such and also because a mere negation can 
never be an object of willing. 

Lastly, it is to be remarked that the connection of the 
soul with the mind is recognised among the conditions of 
Desire as well as Aversion. But as in the Transcendental 
State this connection ceases, Desire as well as Aversion 
and their special forms must be regarded as appertaining 
to the empirical life as distinguished from the Tran- 
scendental. They are thus pathological. At the same time 
we have a special form of Desire, viz., Dispassion w^hich 
is not pathological but pure and which therefore charac- 
terises the intermediate stage of the spirit betw'een the 
purely empirical and phenomenal and the absolutely 
Transcendental and non-empirical. 

II. Nyaya Classification of the Springs of Action. 

According to the Vaisheshikas, there arc two roots 
of the will, namely. Desire and Aversion. The Naiya- 
yikas, however, resolve these into something more 
ultimate, viz.. Error, Delusion, Moha. The subject is 
treated by Vatsyayana as well as by later writers on 
Ancient Nyaya, e.g., Jayanta Bhatta. The later presen- 
tation, however, is in some respects fuller and more 
advanced than^ the earlier, 
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(A) V dtsydyana's Classification of the Springs 
of Action. 

According to Vdtsydyana the passions and emotions 
are to be traced ultimately to one root, viz., Delusion, 
Moha. From Delusion arise Attraction towards the 
favourable object (Anukula-vishayeshu rdgab) and Re- 
pulsion towards the unfavourable object (Pratikula- 
vishayeshu dveshah). From attraction and aversion arise 
the various forms of the passions and emotions such as 
Mendacity (Asatya), Deceitfulness (Mdyd, Kapatata), 
Greed (Lobha), etc. These lead to conation (Pravxdtti) 
which may be either righteous (Shubha) or unrighteous 
( Ashubha). 

Vatsyayana’s classification thus differs from Prasasta- 
pdda’s in two respects. In the first place Vdtsydyana 
traces attraction and aversion to something more ultimate, 
viz., Error. Secondly, in addition to the purely psycholo- 
gical classification of the springs of action on the basis 
of the original difference between attraction and aversion, 
he also suggests an ethical classification on the basis of 
the rightness and the wrongness of the conduct to which 
they lead. 

It is also to be seen that Vdtsydyana considers the 
disorder of the reason to be the ultimate source of the 
passions. This intellectualistic contempt of the passions 
is also a characteristic of the Stoics. There is, however, 
one important difference between Vdtsydyana and the 
Stoics in this respect. For the Stoics the impulses in 
themselves are not passions — they are transformed into 
the passions only when under the influence of error they 
are carried beyond their natural limits. Vdtsydyana, 
however, makes no distinction between the natural 
impulses and the passions. ^ According to him all impul- 
ses are to be traced tq the disordered reaso'D apd therefore 
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are to be regarded as subversive of the tranquillity 
of the soul. This applies to the righteous as well as 
the unrighteous impulses which are alike bonds that 
bind the soul to the life of Samsara. Hence the non- 
phenomenal, transcendental life is a life of absolute 
freedom, of freedom not only from the natural bonds 
but also from the obligations of the moral life. The 
released individual is one who has refused to parti- 
cipate in the phenomenal life, has annulled his will-to- 
live (Trishnd) by withdrawing liis assent to Samsdra 
and all that comes with it. 


{B) JaijanlcCa Classification of the Springs 
of Action. 

Jayanta’s classification in the “ Nydya-Manjari” re- 
presents the later treatment of the subject from the 
standpoint of Ancient Nydya, and is more profound and 
complete than the earlier presentation of Vatsydyana. 

According to Jayanta, conation (Pravritti) is to be 
traced to three roots, viz., Moha (Delusion), Rdga 
(Attraction), Dvesha (Aversion). 

Delusion (Moha) is defined as the erroneous judg- 
ment implying an assent of the wdll (Avasdya) which 
arises from the failure to discriminate the ultimate 
transcendental nature of things (Vastu-paramartha- 
aparichchheda-lakshana-mithyd-avasdya). 

It is regarded as the crowning folly (Pdpatama) 
because attraction and aversion cannot arise except 
through Moha, Error or Delusion. 

The emotions and springs of action which are com- 
pounds of Delusion are the following ; — 

(1) Mithya-jndna, Erroneous Cognition. It is the 
erroneous judgment which ascribes to a thing the nature 
of something tdse (Atasmin tat iti j«dna ). 
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'(2) Vichikitsa, Perplexity, Scepticism, It is the judg- 
ment or attitude of the will which arises from the absence 
of certain or definite knowledge (Kimsvit iti vimarsha). 

(3) Mdna, Vaility, It is the consciousness of a false 
superiority produced l)y the ascription to oneself of ex- 
cellences which one does not possess. 

(4) Pramdda, Inadvertence. It is neglect of duty 
arising from the absence of earnestness. 

From Delusion arise the impulses of Attraction and 
Aversion and the compounds coming under them. 
Rfiga, Attraction, is characterised by the object that is 
regarded as favourable (Anukuleshu artheshu abhildsha- 
lakshanah rdgah). 

The compounds coming under Attraction are the 
various forms of Desire. These are : — 

(1) Kama, sexual craving. Prasastapdda extends 
the meaning also to longing for happiness in heaven, 
for wealth, etc. 

(2) Matsyara. It is defined as the unwillingness 
to part even with that which is not diminished by shar- 
ing with others : Yat anyasmai nivedyamdnamapi dhana- 
vat na kshiyate tat aparityagechchhd. 

(3) Sprihd, Worldliness. It is the desire for worldly 
possessions and things that arc non-spiritual : anatmiya- 
vastuaditsa. 

(4) Trishnd, Will-to-live. It is the desire to live 
again as produced by the representation of a possible 
recurrence of this phenomanal life : punarbhava-prati- 
sandhdna-hetubhuta-ichchhd. 

(5) Lobha, Greed. It is the desire to obtain a 
forbidden thing : nishiddha-dravya-grahanechchhd. 

Next as to Devesha Aversion. 

It is the opposite of Aversion and is characterised 
by repulsion towards the ^object regarded as unfavour- 
able : nratikuleshu afahalakshanah dveshkh. 
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The compounds under aversion arise from the various 
forms of repulsion : asahana-bheda-prakdra-bhed&,t. 

These are : — 

(1) Krodha, Anger. It is an explosive emotion of 
the painful type, sudden in appearance and painful to 
the subject like a burning flame (prajvalatmaka). Its 
physical effects are certain expressions of the eyes, the 
eye-brow’^s, etc. 

(2) Irshyd, Envy. It is the Aversion which arises 
from the perception of even the most ordinary advan- 
tages by others ; Sddharane api vastuni parasya darshandt 
asahanam. 

(3) Asuya, Jealousy. It is the grudging sense of 
the superior qualities in another : Paraguneshu akshamd. 

(d) Droha, Malevolence. It is the disposition to do 
injury to others. 

(5) Amarsha, Malice. It is revengefulness without 
physical expression, that is, is the long-cherished but 
carefully concealed desire for revenge in one conscious 
of being powerless of doing an injury in return : adarshita- 
raukhadivikdrah param prati manyu. 

It is to be observed from the above that Jayanta 
considers the enumerations under Delusion {e.g., errone- 
ous judgment, perplexity, etc.) to be independent motives 
to will, and he holds that the forms under attraction and 
aversion act as motives only under the influence of Delu- 
sion. Hence according to him, we have two kinds of 
the springs of action both arising from Moha or the 
disorder of the reason (1) those that are derived immedi- 
ately from Moha and as such are motives to the will, 
(2) those that act through attraction and aversion. The 
difference between these two classes lies in the fact that 
the springs of action which arise immediately from Moha 
are characterised by a minimum of feeling while those 
that act through attraction and aveffiion are characterised 
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by A. marked preponderance of feeling. It is also to be 
noted that by including erroneous judgment, perplexity, 
etc., under the springs of action Jayanta brings out an 
important psychological truth, viz., the pragmatic aspect 
of cognition. It is a mistake in this vjew to consider 
cognition apart from conation. An act of knowledge is 
at the same time a conative attitude implying a reaction 
of the will and a preparedness to respond in a specific 
way. This conative aspect of cognition comes out clearly 
in the last two enumerations under this head, viz., vanity 
and inadvertence, the first of which consists in the 
overestimation of the subjective factor in all action and 
the second in the underestimation of the objective factor. 
The folly of the vain person is ultimately an illusion 
in regard to the subjective conditions of action, while that 
of the careless person is an illusion in regard to the 
objective conditions. 

Secondly we should note that Jayanta’s classification is 
scientific only as regards the three main classes, viz.. 
Attraction, Aversion, and Delusion. The rest are mere 
enumerations without any scientific basis. At the same 
time certain forms of passion are noticed that have escaped 
even so competent an observer as Martineau. For 
example, while noticing revengefulness in general Marti- 
neau has not analysed that particular form of it which is 
characteristic of the person who is conscious of being too 
weak to retaliate. This holds good also in respect of 
Matsyara under Attraction and its corresponding feeling 
namely, Irshya under Aversion and also of Worldliness 
Will-to-live and the enumerations under Moha. 

Comparing now Jayanta’s enumeration with Prasastapd 
da’s we notice that the enumerations under aversion (dve 
sha) are much the same in both, but the enumerations unde 
attraction diverge widely in the two lists. For example 
in Jayanta there is uq mention either of Dtepassion or o 
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Compassion. Similarly in Prasastapdda we miss Jayanta’s 
Trishnd and Sprihd. Jayanta excludes Bispassion from 
his list of the passions and emotions possibly because while the 
passions according to him are the effects of the disordered rea- 
son which erroneously conceives as a good what is in reality 
its opposite, dispassion is the means through which the soul is 
liberated from the bondage of these passions. But accord- 
ing to Prasastapdda the ultimate roots are the feelings of 
attraction and aversion and these need not be regarded as 
co-effects of some cause still more ultimate such as Moha. 
Hence there is room in Prasastapdda’s scheme for the 
inclusion even of the Transcendental Impulse of 
Bispassion. 

III. Pat AN j ah’s Classification of the Springs of 

Action. 

He considers the subject in Sutra 34 of the Sadhauapdda 
in the Yoga Sutras. 

According to him, the passions of cruelty, mendacity, 
sexual indulgence, etc., are to be traced to three roots : — 
Greed (Lobha), Anger (Krodha) and Belusion (Moha). 
Por example, cruelty in the form of animal slaughter 
may originate in greed or the desire for the pleasure of 
eating. It may also originate in anger produced by any 
injury received from tlie animal. Lastly it may arise 
from the sophisticated idea that animal slaughter in con- 
nection with particular religious ceremonies is a source 
of merit to the agent (Vitarkdh himsddayah lobha-krodha- 
moha-purvakah — Pdtanjala sutras. Lobhena md,msachar- 
mdrthena, krodhena apakritamanena, mohena dharmo me 
bhavishatiti— Vydsa-bhdshya. Mohena yajndrthahimsayd 
nirodosho dharmo bhavishyatityevam rupena ityartha 
-r-Yoga-vartika). 

These passions again may determine the moral, 
agent in varieds ways. Thus sonv- may indulge their 
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passions by overt acts, some again may persuade others 
to acts that ivill gratify themselves, while some may 
merely assent to such acts in others. (Vitarkah himsd> 
dayah kritakAritanumodita lobhakrodhamohapurvakah). 
All these again may be of various degrees of intensity. 
Some may be mild and comparatively harmless, some 
again of mean (Madhya) intensity and therefore not to be 
neglected, and some violent (Adhimdtra) and urgently 
requiring control. 

Vyasa in his commentary goes a step further in this 
quantitative division. According to him each of these 
degrees is capable of a further subdivision on the same 
quantitative basis. Thus within the class of the feeble 
impulses we may notice the three grades of the extremely 
feeble, the moderately feeble and the feeble approaching 
the mean in intensity. 

It is to be noted that Patanjali does not teach the 
extirpation of the passions as the Stoics do. He only 
insists on a gradual conquest of such passions as over- 
throw the balance of the spirit and disturb its peace. In 
fact he makes a distinction between passions that are 
to be uprooted altogether and those that may be per- 
mitted under certain special conditions. Thus the im- 
pulse of cruelty, mendacity, etc., must be put down by 
all means and in all Bhumis or levels of spiritual life. 
Thus it will not do to excuse oneself for cruelty because 
one belongs to a specific class of men, e.g., the class of 
fishermen, nor because it is perpetrated in a particular 
place, e.g., in a place of pilgrimage, nor also because there 
is a special occasion, e.g., an auspicious hour or auspicious 
day. These passions have no place in the moral life 
and therefore are to be uprooted altogether. 

It is to be seen therefore that according to Patanjali 
some impulses must be put .down altogether and in all 
conditions but other impulses may be permitted in certain 
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conditions and within certain limits, and the gradation 
of the passions in respect of intensity or strength indicates 
the practical method of restraining the impulse or up- 
rooting them altogether where necessary. In this respect 
Patanjali’s view may he compared with that of Aristotle 
and his rule of the golden mean. The mean according 
to Aristotle is not necessarily the quantitative mean ; 
it is the mean of the particular ethical context in every 
particular case and therefore errs neither by excess nor 
by deficiency. Aristotle does not show how this mean 
is to he realised by the individual by a proper ordering 
of his passions and emotions. What Aristotle does not 
furnish in his ethical scheme Patanjali gives us in his 
theory of the quantitative gradation of passions. As the 
passions cannot be extirpated all at once, the practical 
moralist should begin with the strongest and the most 
violent forms of it. After subduing these he should turn 
next to the weaker and less obvious forms. It will be 
seen therefore that in a really comprehensive scheme of 
ethical discipline Patanjali’s method will have a place 
in no wise less prominent than Aristotle’s. Aristotle’s 
scheme provides the theoretical rule for deciding as to 
the necessity of repression. Patanjali’s scheme indicates 
the course of practical training which must be under- 
gone for the actual attainment of self-mastery. 

The Vedanta Classification of the Springs of Action. 

The subject is very fully treated in the “ Jivanmukti- 
viveka” of Vidydranya SvAmi. In this work the author 
classifies the springs of action on the basis of certain 
spontaneous and instinctive tendencies. 

I'he causes of anger and other motives are certain 
latent and residual tendencies (samskdras) in the mind 
produced by haliitual past indulgeuQe. These tendencies 
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are fhe VdsanAs, and constitute the sources of the emotions 
and passions TPhich are unreflective and spontaneous. 

These subjective predispositions or Vasanas are either 
good (shuvd, auspicious) or evil (ashuvd, inauspicious). 

The evil tendencies arc the cause of birth and parti- 
cipation in Samara. These are : — r(i) Desire for popularity 
(Lokavdsand), (ii) Desire for learning and reputation 
for piety (shdstra-vdsand), (in) Desire for carnal pleasures 
(deha-vdsand) to which some add also (iv) certain mental 
traits (mdnasa vdsand) such as boastfulness (dambha), 
pride (darpa), etc, * 

According to a second interpretation — 

Mdnasa- Vdsand signifies those unrealised desires 
which flit over the surface of the mind without being sub- 
jectively appropriated, the passing wishes (Kdmyamdna) 
that seem to have no effect on personal life, as distin- 
guished from, 

Vishaya-Vdsand or desires realised and appropriated 
by the self (bhujyamdna). 

The purer inclinations (Suddha- Vdsand) are supposed 
to lead to cessation of life (Janmavindshini). They are 
distinguished from the baser passions by the fact that 
they are not unreflective or spontaneous but involve the 
judgment of the <^ruth. These are : — 

Sympathy with the happiness of others (Maitri). 

Compassion towards the suffering (Karunya). 

Rejoicing at the good of sentient creatures (Muditd). 

Indifference or neutrality towards the unrighteous 
(Upekshd). 

Self-collectedness and tranquillity of the mind (Shama). 

Repression of the external senses (Dama). 

Endurance of pain (Titiksbd). 

Renunciation (Sanydsa). 

It is to be noted that the distinction between unappro- 
priated desires and desires consciously approved and chosen 
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is of profound significance from the ethical standpoint. Our 
modern ethical treatises notice only the more obvious 
and potent forms of passions and impulses, that is, those 
which either pass into obvert action or are consciously 
approved by the moral agent. The passing wishes and 
unappropriated desires are ignored on the assumption 
that since they have no effect on the personal life they are 
without ethical significance. Research into the life of the 
subconscious is however bringing out the significant fact 
that these flieeting desires are neither arbitrary nor un- 
important but arc the occasional expressions of an under- 
current of a deeper subliminal personality which may 
under certain circumstances be strong enough to upset 
the conscious life of the moral agent. 

Secondly, we should note that in addition to the 
usual Vedanta virtues of equanimity, repression of the 
senses, etc., this author notices also the altruistic impulses 
of compassion, sympathy, etc. It may not be hazardous 
to conclude from this that these are only later additions 
under Buddhist influence. 

We should note also that Maitri coi’responds to the 
Christian virtue of good will and Muditd to that of peace 
with all sentient creatures. Hence Mudita as the harmony 
of the individual with the rest of creation represents on 
the objective side the state which is represented on the 
subjective side by the virtue of equanimity (Shama). 
Shama is a state of internal equilibrium and self-harmony 
while Muditd is harmony with creation in general. 


Concluding Remarks. 

We have so far considered, in detail, the subject of 
the Springs of Action as presented in the various systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. If now we consider all these 
presentations together, we find that one of the special 
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characteristics of the various psychological analyses of 
the passions is the description of their physiological 
expressions and effects w^hich are alw^ays fairly accurate 
and exact. Another chai*acteristic of the psychological 
analyses is the idea of psychological composition in 
the genesis of the complex emotions and passions, the 
doctrine of the compounding of elementary mental states 
into complex psychic compounds. A third feature of 
these analyses is the recognition of the residual, the 
instinctive, the subliminal even in our ethical life and its 
psychological basis. Another characteristic of the various 
Hindu classifications of the Springs is the attempt at a 
non-empirical explanation of the passions with a criticism 
of their values based thereon. Thus the passions are 
judged and appreciated not so much by reference to the 
standard of the empirieal order and its maintenance and 
progress as by reference to their conduciveness or non- 
conduciveness to the life transcendental and absolute. 
It is in fact this transcendental standpoint that underlies 
the doctrine of Error as the ultimate cause of the passions 
which bind the individual to the phenomenal life of 
SamsAra. But this transcendentalism and intellectualism, 
however, is counterbalanced by a corresponding prag- 
matism in their empirical investigations where cognition 
is always viewed in its pragmatic aspect as intellection in 
the service of life and therefore closely connected with 
the life of will or volition. It is also to be seen that there 
is an attempt throughout to overcome the dualism of the 
transcendental and the empirical worlds by the as.sump 
tion of some kind of transcendental impulse even in the 
empirical life, a pure aspiration as distinguished from the 
pathological yearnings of the natural life. This is the 
significance of the SAttvik emotions, Shubha-vAsanAs 
which have transcendental jSukha or happiness for their 
obiect as distinguished from empirical pleasure. These 
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are the pure impulses which drive out the impure ones 
and thus bridge the gulf between the transeendental and 
empirical worlds. 

The psychological ethics of the Hindus is therefore 
not only theoretical but also disciplinary and practical 
always keeping in view the practical end of leading spirit 
beyond the empirical life to that which is non-empirical 
and transcendental. But the transcendental life which it 
aims at is not a life of co-operation and freedom in co- 
operation, but one of absolute freedom and perfect auto- 
nomy of the self. It is here that it furnishes the strongest 
contrast to Buddhist, Vaishnavik and Christian ethics all 
which recognise self-realisation through the life corporate 
as the highest ideal of the spirit. 
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— itfeU ^ 11 t 1 I'sltCll Cl flll-C51tC^ ^111 '^tW- 
t^, (71^ H 1^^^^ ^tH ^t*iltl #11 1171 

^ § I lf#1 Itf^^s^, ttlHI I'slICll •il^ 5135T, '51#, 
'spoilt ♦HK IC'Stl 5# ’ItiTR 11 I I'sltlt#® #1- 

• ‘■siw<9’( fk ^r-wrai 'si^-f5(;c««JiJTt'(C5( 

t '^.'51^, 1 .. 5tl?irt8tl# •'!'»- '8 i »-^'S 1 

t “^JiT “(^'5l°‘ 8|'9|'*« #W<i- 
(5pnif^^c^^ '*r®:^*t^ JtM ^Fira— JfMK •s^’ (%“ ®1°) 1 

§ "c^ft ««#ra <^<W5 ■^It c^tfdtV ^1%-^Jl'*(t^»( ,<l(Rt'^sSP5^i 

ajt®^ •sU'jsFi II — awsfn 1 "#tfl l5^5c?t^55*v ^| si lamtftlfe: 

«te»i(w i trs I •5tv5tf^«ifi[^^s ^|^«w ; s^.afMjsrfl— (T^, j 1 5 1 >► 



^ 1 


^*1 I c?!^ ?TO 
fei ?tf^, c># f5if%^ 5it*R «> 1 

c«r^ 'Q c^m — ^ I ^tuR ^?f-5tm 

f^^«) ^TR< ; ^5t?1 -21^? *ftf^ ^ I 

5R5?%1 C^ltC^I '<S<F-^t^ f^t? ^R3R C'£Rr3lt’t 

^f^l, (?l^ ’I’Br^PF? C^t C«nitt ^Itfelj ?R, (71^ C«f^t^ 

^<IH< eTO ^1 %t? gt?1,— ^sflUl W 

<#i^« >2rf t 

^ 'ii^^ ^«ti nt^ cwf^rc^ i 

Jie.\9 ^Jis,; '« itf’l;— <il^ f^5t?^%l, 

•il^c^ ^rt’t '^^°N >5f^*l ^flRt^ =?ffR^ 'SftCf ; 

^«rj( w’ics -ii^ ^5!j cvffe ntt, 

wtft ^ 5?i I c^tus cf\ ^<*it'a 

CW'Q^H ^tCf I '5l«(^-?t^i:?IT? 5f^ ffttt I 

W5[>itc? ^mi ?(Ks I \ 'jr?’®, c*f5i- 

'51^? %F ^ti:^ ^iit I hvfW, ^ 

«2f^ W>£r5f%, fk^, <£f^-g 5)t^ I 

■*1^1^ C^ (71 >£t^? <£f«ni 

f^tff^l ? C^’f ^fkJl ?tf^C^'9 C^ 1 


* ^ ?rt’tm<j?:j(bt^ ’l^Tv ■snrfsf^ i— ^ rI ’J?! ^^■srfe- 

’lcR!«i finprafe ®<rl ^4tff%--^:” i— f^l. 'st^. ai'ss 

“'*(rtPrtitf4tTOil: '«t!ir®iiat?tC5H 'Rt^f4tnit»ltirtc!i!| 

fim®— ^'5WJ, >|81b' 

t caffl-caw^t-'^’r^t— ^(fhss I 'srtwfwl i w "sifwrtJ 

'*tait«|5rt'^ ftsp® I— wi;tli(U sf^c^^’i— canw caiw i— » to!f jpprj w- 

srW^ (Rational reflection and selection of one) | — ^ '«IVi; ^WS ’R’ll 

JTO^tC5rt5J fRft5(f%'— ^C?l1^ ?!?; I fRftWF Caf«C)Tl?'5lf?'5Tt^ I 

t “(R?-5R(^ 'Bim'ftiimfsi ’FWtft tlfi: «(^- 

i(ciit''«(c’m«'(3t^aj,^iii'»8) 1 “«(fyt®rt5p(-f^5(tt-spw»6. 

(3aRat. ^l>l'»*) ■ar^Ps I 





(?\ fl«1 I (?^ ’Sf’fUS W[^r 

®r^, C^Plft^ ftft I 

(ii) 'stwt^ #rai fitiilcsi^ c^, ^ c^witss 

c>Rl 's w 

?5%t f^tr ’ffw ; ^ 'il^ 51^ 

C^tC^? fk^, f^PFtC5l'8, ^ ?tTl I 

<m^ 'm, ^1 

kf^l ^ ^ I *3^. C^ 5^°^’5^:m^pltc?^ cwc^fm 

^ ; <3^ ^1 f^ustc’t ^ * I 

#nii fvf?tcf5i (TT, <ii^ ^?t^c*i? 5Rj,%^ CT cn 

3mil-#t^, wm '9 % ^fkn 51^, ^- 

5ltCiI ^ TO I 'S =^^51^ ^\ 5.?, 

^^ 1 ? ! ^te I ’llwt’f ^%l, 

*m •^‘tppi 's «cttF?i*i ^us I ^t5i 

TO ^-JT'xTO '2ff1%, TOlt? “TO^5tc^” TO5« 

^riro ’3tfTO 5)1 1 TOi-^?5i ^5^ cTsisj % #R 

TOt5) ^«^’(,5it);=^ ^itfk^ 1 (7f >ii 

<2f^t?^ C^rC^fsirf? ntfk^, ^«JTO1 ^TO 

<£t^, C5(*fl, ’Itflc^ t I TOltiJ 


* ■JtlfoWra* ■?W; f^c5ts5f« i esi^ c«l, 

’ftbc c^ftcsl ®Hra” '51^, -^Ki^) 

+ “<s<f1 '«(t9rl Pit»wr^|5Ht^ 's^fe ’^553! I ^t^taji ft ’fftarfsir? Jrti; 

3rt^ I 5i^;ra 1— ^•st^'s^^tOT wt’t«('il*fcm. »tftm<trtsrt« 

«itw. ftftiltW^ «««rtbr. *R:5ftnf<ift: 'si'sTO: ^ Ji#rt3ftft w^i 

f^«?ft«6, 1— ’3^‘ti%Jtsra ^ftarlTO^ 1 — 455 ^ !s*m- 

ft'(1=rtii J?^i1t«rt*lftw’. «t^! I— ''fcjR S»if5wftftrat»ilni 33»ft5^fwN i“ri?^ft»3* 

^ ^ftTO'v cVH«i^*t»lW5 1 f9P5 5 c^ TOft^ 

fwt?— '*(«j1c>pi ?Rj® .ii^ c^1"Wi I— ««I1 fW3t*tP5ltit|^ 43 

c^»l«R »— ’T«t'^ ’^(^'Start 5-c<f^?i ■stft’fs^mt’l’rt'pR, ftTOHiift «'•*. 

ora jnrtBni^. ^<11 ^teTOJi;CT<Wt»lt®tt<it tft «W“ eisiSR 





<2|4|(,<1 (5*(.*( c®llt4 * I 

9f^ (ilt 5r?F?I (Tf, 

=^^3^ 'Q '^4'n mm CW? 

1 ^ ^5rtc?1 *lf?^ I C^(35 

■*ng^, ■sf®, '5it*>m <2r^ '« 4C*^? ?f5T 4511 ^ Jflt I ^pf- 

43R 'Q ^ 4t44t^lt?:4 4f4<t<) 44t^ C^WlC^ 

<214!^ ^4tCf I 4t4l, *H[^44R44 4C5!, 4144^4 

— (TC?, t ^“s’n? ^iUS 4'N4t4l#» ^,—5!^ 4t^4t4 
4J4tt C44n;^ 44T4 I ^ItW, 

♦ft*5t^ C44tC^ 4>^ f4 4^!U»C^ C4^;— 

“The Indian Theism, because of its bondage to the 
Karma idea, has been unable to rise to a high conception 
of the Divine Character. In making motive itself the 
fetter, instead of evil motive, it turned its back upon the 
ethical goal and suggested the endeavour to escape from 

the region of the ethical altogether The endeavour to 

get rid of desire is an endeavour to pass beyond the good 
and ends in confounding the conscience with covetousness*' 
(Indian Theism). 

»t^4tFt% 41^1 f4OT4 C4, 4t^ ^t4 ‘’^31’ '« 

^1^, 4f4 4t’t-C44tf4 ^21^1^4 4^^!^ 5^41^, '^1S^34t44l- 
»f4t4*l 4^4tt,— 4t% 4rC4, CWf 4*^ *1194 4^ I 4t4 4t^ 

s#tft— ■stln't^tcsi 'srtf^’tf^— ’istJi’v^fli'5? 

• HUS) 

* scsfs 4t®tcst<ft^ jif (K” 

'SW’ >|81S) I 

“■^rsaiiiss urarssK cs?; 4=1 orefftw. 

4iff«sftsrts Mtn cnt4 — 'spi'isi 

+ “'TstsPicsit awwCTt a«fi ^'5si>is1'Sttst«w 'rt’latttti 'safe “(aa: i 
"wl atittasflViPnis ®?l 



I 


^%1, *t?^- 

^t?P?t< eTtU5tC'?tC*f, '« ^ “^ISIlpl'^i” 

JTfjH ^51 (?f ‘C*RCf’ '4^s *lfk*R:^ 

«Ttc^ *trfk^ 1 'ii^’1 ’iw, 

«2WC?f *1t*5^5T ’ifb^’t*! *RIC*1? ^**11 

Jrt«R 'Q I 

(^) liitR ^?rai c^% f^f?r?5 f% ’Tt’R 

^W'Sl^ '®rlC«ltbHl I 

(i) >l^£t9KR^ CT, ^ (R '2W?, 

^RR? CT^*t, (R ^1% ?R;? 1 C^ 

f&'s ^r®!^ (R c^ '£W? ^1%gl 

^IC4 I *lt3f 4t^C4'Q C4tR f^C?l ^?l^<j<J4 I»<^'®’ 4^? C4|R 
^5T^<M4 4C?f Rl I Rt^tRl Rt^tC^Wflw®* 

4W?1 ’ST’ftf^ 4tRRt^, R4tR 4^4tC'Q? 4t5R*l ’ItiTF I 

^ Rt3?tRl f^ two?, RM?1 Rtf^4f5'?5, ^- 

1Wt?^ 4t«f?I >3n?«l 4l%n ?ttC4 I C^ 4# 4^RtC?I #\4R? 

?TOJ MJ 4f^?Il m 'ilR's 4?f^RnR Rt*R '2f?‘1 4tR¥l <«ttr4 I 

'S|t^ 4fb 4^PT|TR (,*ll4 4t'^R 44^^ 4(.4* 1 >^1^ i£t4tC4 

C^tC44 4tRRt4'<3 Rt^ ; RsRtCR 4tRI f44C44'S Rt^ 4 I 
4C<1’SFtf4 R»v’^4-f5'S, tl5t4l R*vRtC44 C4tR 
41^ ^ Rl I RlRtOR C4tR 4^4, C4tR ^^4 ^tt4l 44 4tvf4 

• “«tC5riFl ft ’liRt'tt; ^ I C53CJTI q HtS ft<^ft^; »WK I iftPl 

T5t^ 1W?^«I^'35t »I'5‘’s 1—^ »lta? 'fSltft^ 4»lt^ 

ftiaitsraft 5(1 1—^ 4?^; ^^icst^ mistftciriiil, 4 

*I^<t *MTft : <5?^^ 4t'«tft ^»ttft^4C® ®rtl, I 4ft4f, »!▼?( fft 

SfltC'S? wsftw SSsftsI ftl^C14 ? 

t “4l1t1l«1 ft 4P4t: '5IC4’fft4«;, 'SlCSI^f ^■^4t'R4t'(I‘5” (^?° '®14J, 

»l*l>«) I "tTS tft Sijftsi f|C5Cf4 T 





>i^*w *T5^itirit ^trc*nf fsr^ #rat '2t^?t^ ^ i 

'«ra ^w®>Fl ^’f ^%l, 

^sf^i <«frc?R I ^ >p^*w f!^, mi, 

'Q ww 

?Ff^1 ’ItC^ 1 ^ttW^ ^SRj *I4«1 ws, 

u^ ♦ni5(t'5iw ^ I 

Jfi?, fiRt% mt<'55t^ C^ g’SR^ ^ ^%1 

#rai cst?*! ^c?5? I 

c^^, ^ c^ '2rf<i?i ^ 1 1 

(ii) '5Jt?ni1 #1!11 =5|t%tfl, ijt’t C^Rtfw 

I C^'ftC^ ^’lC^^tf(ff.4-^ “f&C^ 5J5T” #ra1 

4f^ 5^tOF I f5C5?f ^ ^ 4f^ ^ i3Wf5TfC®Tt4 

^t^?n *itc? ^1 1 

(TT ^-Sflfwl ?f?1 ^ ^ STl t I 

'^5'34’t M3 ®3tCT? 4f^?l 4?tl C^WtC^ 

» “'«(lif^ f^5t^ft^w^9tt<<it5?it»|5m‘n ft JitJrtii;...^^ ftw^ 

a|ftW^t*tf5W?r?«lC« “(^5' '®1^I, >1 §C’lt>Wt'5)l C1R C«5t, ^tfSJ ^ 9 %— 

OTtftf’Ft ^ftl?K^tC^ ftf“5^, fttcfl ■Slft^twra I— C^llft 

C9!tc^ ®^i Ji 'snwt^ J!#:?i\fV^ fatnrsj; 

I ^•sit^'SfrlcB ’(f ft ^7; «rti:7? ^'sfts i ^rst'Sit-g’if^ '®rafftr5?rtc® ^- 
^771"— >18|i>' “^flnitS 7ftK CSIt^H, 3IW5(; 7311^77 '2|ft«7^”— ^ ®f, 
8|81U 

t "®^7rt7‘tra1:^jft^-7t7t«1»6817t'^, f«W'flC7Jt7»tft;” ft”'5t', J|8|>«)| TJttt77 
CsrW'^Jl’^lt JI«*tW75-5ltOT®; «rt'«^t77tc (^C71 C«lt7:-’RI7W’)— ^ 

Bf, >|8|i* "f«P5Jt77 ^I7t51*s *t9ft , ftrTtftSMPW? STtC^HR 71 C7( 7 *tWf% “(8|8|4)| 
JRW7T5 ft«7rif7» SI1t7t7»tl%: 'St«ft7C7f7 BftTTfti” (8|8|^^) 

t “C77fv<)i7tftt‘l-7'?t7tt ^ 'StatTft^t^SWM-atfBTCTTl^^ CS 77? 57^ 

...8»?Bf7^*v I 7ftttfti '7ft3Fft<7rx^^i:77 I — 7»'J 7 cS17 '*Ri[®7;®tft77ftt7f, 7*v4jf7 
771731, Sl'sn 



I (ii^ 51^ fk^ 51^0^ 

#Rn 5(f^ ^ I ?t’n:g^tfw-C'2tf^ ^ c«it^, ’Wjcsf^ '« 

^?I 1 ?ltC^, '5iJJC»$?i ^5rf5<}»( <(rc?i I 

'SrtR'l tt?n, ?f? 1 , BSM^SR 

iii^ 51^ f&wf ^u$ I ^rsf^ 5i^rf > 2 Wc? 
a'SJilStSf 55, ^*5 '« 5pqt<9 55 ^ ; 

5l^p:55 4^t<J5'« ’lf?5I5tf^ 55 ^S ^S C5?tC^ 5«l1 

5^5tCf t 1 

(iii) C5?rs “^S 5t%5l fkltCfs? C5, 5mHlt? 5C5J 

5^ ’Tf^ W53*l, fj#® 5fkl1 fv^CfSi, 

C^ ^5C«15 'Q ^ 3‘5i<2ftf^ 

5rS5 5^C^ nrC5 Jfl I 5^ >£f4t5 -^f^tft 4f^1 

5t’5[5?:5 >14«=I 

^<^1 f55t5t srt 4f5C^ nff5C?I, 5t5C55 n55^555t<5lt^ 4?ff^ m^- 
5^ ’ttfk? 55 I 

(a) ^5€> »r^t5t5T #t5t5 %^-^rC5I, 51^5^:55^ C5, 5rf^C55 
ft's “5[t^ft ?r?l ?f55ti:5 I 'il^ 'srf^ 

5t5l '5it^l#S C5Tf?7Rl ^5^f5, W^, 4t5, C3Ff5 5f5l 'SI^'s 5^, 
>1#^ f55m^C’t5 ■5Jt4t'^t5 51^ '?ttf45l, 55 

5f?[5i «ttC5 I *'^5t5 5i» 5t%5l *1^5,’ ‘^5t5 
5f^,’ ‘CifC»t ^nsrt? 5rt?i 5ftf^ 5ft5,’— Iwtft f55C5 
'5t555S 5^51 «*ttC5 I '»t5T5t5 5f55tClF CT, 'At 

• *‘?|ir) 4t3Ft«g ft^Wspra ■5pp5<^ fesra.-^sirtlb?^ (g^^, 

•418)4i) I “S'^’IStfWI ^ ■2# 'SICW5’ ('»18|^'!>) 

+ -“wmtw-gtf^’TSti^s Outsit '8r^«tjW5^,, ’scg'?, ^ ♦tc^^srW?- 

^«(1 gt«Ts, '5W‘^ r {«| 8 | 8 *) "*1 5 f%jb»f?ri%sFt 5 ^W«; «t®igW 5 «»l 1 ^gt 
8 t < 35 : fafg I--51 5 

(Si-sus) 1 5^5'? 





’f's^itrj ftf^i I ^ 

'srf^ s I ’^%jtc’t? 

f% ? #151?:^, “bfft "si^ 

^fe «ttf%C5f, -.^ >2p5t? 9ttf%C^ I <ilt 

“^ft Wf” ^Q ^ 9ft%5i fe? m 

9rf?:^ f5'i5 ^ ^ I 'st^ fe bfft >i***i?M C3fitf%2 

f%?*t Mt< I #i!iti;^, btft ’T’loni 

'Q ^ ^^I#5 C^sTt^ ^ I 

"TftJTt^-csrW^ ^tTfl 'Sjf f%s I 
froti 'srf^ft I ^^its— 

’i'=^.'f? wi, #rap;f5i c^, ^ ^ (71 ’f#(i, 

?IT^^ wg, 

%TI Q wt?l bfft 

3^'=‘nOf? •^??[ ^t“l^^F5l, 

>2f^f^ ^f^i^ri ®itf%r.^ I tnrl, 

^ ciF*t-^rP?*t? ^^1, 

“tfffr I 

^^[5, ^t% 'Sit 

I 1‘ I 

ti|!(f%feD5 ’wi, '5TI ®5pra-sprW2 ^atv’— (^'8" '®f, '»i>i^ 

. + JlUfSI ^1 ^1 Jl"WC^ "I'^t^" 1 (t^1 ®f, S^U^) I 

“^3! 3rsJii?io(if (5 '5# «rf^; i r5(wP( 'sit?^ 5 1— |l% t?^it2 'srt'ft^tn 

f3F5c« ; ^?in(ts i” ^ftst i 

'‘511511^1: '^isPit'sttft ^q^jt'st^! I” i” "•Nni ct^ji i 

^il ft Sc^r»l '*lf%*tf%‘5 1-31^ 5(tft ^?f*t artr’siK. 

n!3?p»t^Pwt— “^sitft? ’wf%'!f” ftsitft (•••’i^ftl^ '*prtfirai 'sic^'ttsn* ’Fftpm*"5« 

®r(>^ ■iifft^’rWf^”— 8i'^ 



(b) lii^ TO ^*1 (Ethical virtues) 

'srtc?! ^ m, ^t35tWil '« 

?jt^ ^fwr^fsi 1 if JW5T ^ 5(^, ig^«ftf%? “’TtsR” 

I %tCf3T C^, <i\t Jl^Pl 

<i|^ TOI '<SS?:*t^ ^ jfl ^<P!t 

»nRt^->rW5.'¥t^ ^ ^1 1 fk^ 

^PC#^ ^fl^ ^1 ?rt^ :!i. I ,i|^ TO ^*R7P'« ^ 

^*1 #rai fkM 1 1 »!?’(- 

^”) 5T^5t< ^¥Sl^, oflt '<S*t'^t^ 

'sj^ '5 r*3j ^ 1 TOi '?5i:*i? 

4 fi^ — 

^T[\m ’tl^ 1^ I 

f>tf^ ?pfkn ^pfkis i 'srt'^RSNi- 

?tf^ ; "50 >»Rt%l^ -, 


* '‘®t5PitWtx”— «tvlf5|'?1fwv‘k— ?f*S5(, cawftwtcsi c^’tjs 

'S^ I ’l^-W. 55t^k r— '''«l^»5 V!|»i; ^'^•4t^’1'»F'?tTR1Il nl^ttf^- 

S|5rW5W^?-<»ft5*\ I” 

+ “«(«lRni'5'«K ‘5ft5I’ ®t5(-Jl^^tfS’Ft?I‘tW ^VtfJTfl^lJItt «l!Wt'(;^tt 

“’rtf^, IffWv. f^Jil «W%!, ^Itf? ‘=si®t»iv ftCSK »lfill[i|‘tt1I »I"»lti(4t^ 
Tt?‘l^K’ (%" «f, i'Slis) I 

“jwi« ^v»it<(*iTx*"f 5 ^-’rt?i-nfel^t?-wtf 5 ^f^j— ” 'ew, 'sui* 

' } ’STSft^ li^s 41 ^^ JUlH 41 ^ tet*(S l”*””^! 

'Jt^s 1 " “Ji'v^fiPWx Wl^s Jiw ° ^t: 

(Spiritnal consciousneBs finds expression afid wins strength in mutual affections 
services and duties through its relation to others). 




c^lc^ *r0 1 


5'S<9 

51^ ^*t 5r«s>ftii-w ^ 1=0 

f^i, 'st'im? #ratcf5^— .4^ wi “"SRlf^i^” 

«rit% "51^ '« ^<3^^ ‘sm^ I 

>il^\ <3^5?r^5 ^1 1 'il^ 

*r;^ f^n:^ ^ i m 

5'«¥i ?rtii^ ^ 31'!^ f m ^ \ 'ii'^^ ^s 

'« I ^5! i^’sji^Sts? ^«>*tw I 

lii^ ^«*ti #rai 1 1 

(d) »t^ bsMt^^stOT #nnT,^— CT,— 

^ CT, I ?F»$ ^ 

51t«R ?fertr.f , C^ >1^ 3'^i5TtC«? (Tlt^ ^1 

^ I 3r*lf5^T ; 'Q "tfR ; ; mf- 

fisnrsi ; «(t?*tf— *(’$t6?*1 f^, c^t’irsi 

?Tf5 'ii^ ^ 3l^l5<£tt%I l” 


* ’II^” ^'5’Iv I St’llJItf’l^-— •'sPrtfjITt^W;’ I 5( 

Wtfeasn’l'Sf^Wt :— 5f ^ cm-sft? *Kii1^5i»W^^ c«tf^” 

(^>5f. 18|1) 1 

>j^5I i(^ ;f?c^ %5|, i'»p-i> I 

+ “iJR ctt^: I ®1^5it^*t(%c?'jV ■?J^<s^tf?, ‘^sp#mft «‘t!p’ 

'S|C»Wl5ft^»t?Rlt^^^t5W-"'*lt^t?«^*6Sl':*l‘l’I^ Jt1 m ‘®t5)f^tl’ !••% 

, *lf ?i c^. "ttca— ??' c^ ‘si'^i’ cji^ 

^fv’ ‘Itf)!!' ^ aRI ■AT. 5 »i^51 ’(t'W ;f I »(fi^ 

At ^ ?itf^ 1— atsHv^tca, f ®t< m‘W^ 'sttyq '^ifpitfsi’ 
'^'lff»^;® ^IPrtiflTtV’— ^ '^, ^1*® 



^ (grace) ‘31t»H’ 

* I 

(e) m, #t^t? *r?I*tt*1fl 

^'^fTc^ ’TfJH #rai I > 5 ^ 

>fl^ 'srtif— 

(i) ^T, ^ ^ 'Si^m 

(ii) ^-'stt^i, SC5,— «n 

??il 1 1 

(iii) 5i^ m\C^, >l#5t?;?, 

<p^s, 4t^t *ra*1tns 1 1 

(iv) t5U?5, 


* ’pttf'i I g^ 5 ^n ' 5 ’K, JrarWN, *ii:^i. 'fW*ft?Jil— 

i << 1151 — «(t 5 )‘ft 1 wf<ttfji s 1 “ ' 

“i( a|f%^V>F5tOT^ =1 % Sf^H2tJlt<f®tnt'<TtHm?felsitfwf®ftf5 ^!K5rti;f% 1” 

^5° '5'rtl. 1 >’ I I "Sl^. 

><1^ ?C51 ®Wl. >|8|^-»t^!:®?l CIt’lt'8 1 

“■^3(^<»it#i; ‘3^^-’ ‘JitWx’ I” (ir'si“, b-id^s) I “^t3tii- 

^f^j__^5t;;^Olt?0flhi|Jl!’^° ft39fWt5|' I «3^ ; 

;T?^C^-f3t3ir5I'«lf3f^3l lf®?-'53f®'’ (•'1^*1^) I 

* Jlt?fl<(^s^-’5f^-*(It3 ■2ir‘t<(t5|1^5[it3f ^tf? I 

t ‘' 3 csit’w «r 55 ;, ®tt^l fic® ®*{”s 

J ‘‘15CT3 *1?*lt 3^1C33 I" 4t»!t?K ®f)RT|5l” I 'Sif*;. 

C5rl‘>fr*lf’S«f3533 f^’ {3^^3, ^1'918 5) k 
t "^Pflft C’R C5 1 

<'«ra5l^i5!? ^;, 'St^” I ^ 3t?l1 ■?^=W >8 ^ 

«ft? (Interaction) '«rt^f ; 1^ ^ '*1^ (Identification) Jfii^ | , *£|^Sf?r »t^ 

3 ^ 5 tC^— 

“51 » ,«^ irW%. ^ ^^ilt ^ 3 f— Cf 'STO, ^l' 9 |«* 





<r^'!S#ra 

'SJtCSitRl ^«T|^ I CT 

C’fK0J,'« ^8 (?\t 51^ 

'8 <jff^«rtf^ ^ ^ I cwtc^ 

I «fr?*fi 'srajwn I 

“The method of attaining to the Alma, according to 
the teaching of the Upanislnids, is that of making the 
human spirit a desert The goal of effort is an absorp- 
tion in which all difference is lost Every movement of 

the mind and heart must be cast forth and stilled.” 

(?i (?f'«rt^t^, 

^cs ntfk^si c.\ int w 

>i'^< f^i(i I 


i't>) sTtr;^? f% f% ^*1 ?l 

8 ^«| I lilt ^5t#52 

(Practically)!^!’! ^!11, «T^?rl, 

¥fk? ,— cwlc^ >2!'^^ 

^ I 

f5!t^, f^<£t#t< Cf\t 'St*!!^ 

f^*! fe ^ ^ I— 

'sitsrtw? “’iPN” ^ 'SW? I (i) ^ I ^!5 

‘"sit^ m I (^) I ^ “bfft 

5r^«.” 5^?!!:f I W!^'^ ?!’!-C^, <2!^ 

’srfu! "siWw? ^®r!5^ ?ferf!:5 ; 'sifsitw? ^*#8 >iit 

?!’!-Cg?!f^ “’l^R ^^PRI” ^ 5tl^^ I ^w!!:?? 'i|^ 

T^ ?t>Rl ^ ’i!f^C5i, ^ttsrsi 8 



(Freedom) sfl * I 

vl^ RH ? 

>il^ -sl^ <jt5Rl fw?l? 'srtl^ I 

(>) ^wf(?R 'sitcsTMi I (k) ^ “b?ft 

'S ^ I <2^^ bftt '« ^ 

(71 ^ (?f«(t^ I ^STRlH 

> I 'SWR ^ 1 1 

^2 ^t(7rf55(1 <#K5T, 

C^VftC^ %r^ ««ltf^C^,<W5I1 CT W’fC^ f^^- 

'?S^ 5(C*(J ®rfc^ 'il^° (71 Sfv^Tf >^33 — 

•ilt C^*( 1 C^ (TPR 

C^ ^1 =^3 C?t«('Q ^ I 

»R?rr^ '9 ^ ^ W’tCM 5RS5T '5R$r, 

f^*?tJl ^1 *tC^ I 

'a^(2ff^, f5(7S ^U5 <?ltC5F | I ?l 

«TO I 

f%tC?R 

* Jii 5 ’jtJiJrl ftft*fl-5i^*it. 6 I 5(ft5ii— <51(9^1 I brft Ji'^s I 

‘■'Tjc^ii® r<pni sSejra— ^t6 <1^® '2tff5: »il ’I?pr. ■sr^^sfis— -^ifl 

«^«t^»(c>F‘t 15to 5|% «<n— 5i ■ 2 ff^-^s”-»i?<i owj I “c»iW«i >jnic7S( '^sc^mt^w 
(^i) I 

+ 'Ji1t«ti5m’ I atftira TPTs ««[ C^rlbt#! 

sTOTS” (t^) “cst 3fcsi^ fp^jrm c^l ?m” (CTfipttPil) I »nr?iw«i c?itr5tii qs^ 

x^WSl ^OTS» sil^ , ®t5( ^1 'Sftlt® fwnkf5| I ( 4^!:»i— -flqsJfM’ ’*!< 

Devalopment STtinl. ^RI^lTTHS”) I 

I TO t5!5gr^«Pmty 1 ’itWt »l^’?Tr5 Jifpjt 

I '8lpl^®tstirt05 P!f®, ®f%TO5l p® B '8Ht1lft»lbl^ '8^” 

(%51, I ’(l^mc^'l 'TOt^t^ f^l?W«fl(’’ (»tT?l) ( «I*t«Mrt®( Ilf* 

'srtnttPfK, ^^rtCTH ♦fsl® i" 





%5t!r ^°o ?f%!I1 

*' I -ilt '« 5t??fft^’tT “^I^-^” 

I ^’f-CW^fvf 5tt^^ 

CT5R (?fteff . 5«;5( 

I 3TR^ ^5itr,?, f®?i1 '« >fft%- 

fert? ¥C5T,— •■^ C5t^, ^1 ^1 ’^, ^^^, 

^ ^ 55 , ^ ;— 1 ^ CTf^ 

‘=^’ t 1 f^?l1 'S .2ff^^l1? ¥W, 

(By chance and accident) 

^ Cft^, C^5 ?1 ^ 5^1 ;— ^1 W 

’•itf^ I cm Q (^wiT ?[feitcf , ^5t^ 

^1 ’ttC^ I C'f? ^1 *tlF, (7^ fe ; c^ ^1 
C^5 ?l (ffe ; ^1 ^.If^ c^ ?1 

^t 3 i ! 

f^ <i| >^^,1 C^t^ I 

«t5t?1 C^— 

(a) I 

“5[5( c'«c^t^;*f ^^'n” I 

Jlffsit I— 

; lil^N ^ 1 

I 

» ■’nt-v’ »tsf5 C^1^^5( I ?«(" ^ ^f? ^1 SSTs” (f'SD I 

t ^^4rf5^° CT I 31^3"^ ■’FI'SH^’F; \—W^ ^1 

wst *I3p; I 5>'«:«t55|^l OTtt fJtC^; I— 3Rt5|t?I»|iIW:?|^ 

«tft^c^w?wir’ ^ff^; %5i I 





(b) <s\^% "5117;^ I till 

I CT =5f^^, fsfi{t ^t5t? ^f^!11 ffBitCfiT 1 

^ W;eT<jt f^Sf '^^N C^ 

'2tlfR 49l¥f^^ ^ I 

(c) c^ ^ ^ ^pterif ^il i 

?f?l ?^, “ftf^Ts 'ftcsrr.^ ^ ^ 

j ?p%1 I C’^ ■5it^j?l f®^1 

'Q ?r;?(, (^Ivvegiilavly) f3p?I1 

^ I 5t^1, 'Sit’tvi ^W 

31W 5(1, f5(^5( •5i^;g;5( J1^< 5|1 I 

^ ^ f^?|— * * * § ltf5r5 'S 1- I 

(d) w.^ 

I c?[ <ii^ 1^ ^pt?*! 

511 1 fsf^ ’jc^i ?i1f^?ii 

f^^tcf5(, ^t't ^5t?(i ^t"i5( ^^151 ’5f^^t^y[rc<i ^t% 

^^1 § I f®f^ 9 

(e) 5[5S, >fff;^t5f5(, ^>£ftg,_ 

>itf^ ’1’^^ ^f^^1?:?5i 1 f^fs( ‘>m?im5(f^5,’ I 


* “n cif^t“s»6 ^?t#5r c?itf%< sft5itft-"f^tl^ 6 
4i*tt15iai1 ®t^f” fj|%®V’ ?®itfw ( ^?° isl^I, ^ii^is) 

+ ^■slw^ arc'll r^J<^ f^scJiii ■stn^i:® 7%5?rtf^’p;sf'5f‘;— ■^|rv (^Ift^Itftsit;) 

5 3’fC‘tt^’si?i ^ ^f‘5^3!=i ^^■=pai:T5”—i'‘^-53i ^1 '5i'if?i3 fif»ttJ)c!( ^rtf’f I ^^dsarsuTif 
^^';“ I 

X “m ’i^'»inrl’l^t!:^it»t^t55f “ • •’Ri"»n:«t’WWrl’i • 

Ift s!^'^ ’jf^ifw” I 

§ ^«il 'sr#:'^. ^^'itf^t i OTr5<^ '^srt' 





(TPtJT 5ltt I 5ltS(5? 

^1%?t?[ 5f^ ^W? C>2ff?'$ C^ ^C^»JF ^^\^^ 

^^C«CW t I CT f% CT ^5?. '2fOt5f5(,— 

^rt^ >ii^ ? 

(f) c^ ?t 1%; (Individual) C'^ff^C^f^, ^ 

sft^ ^f&T.'^ (TTfsjl^j)— :|C^ c#^ :{; I ii 

•tf^C^P ^«RI ¥f^?l f3F?n I— 

“■5fsft^5-^t(;^TT^’tt'fR^tsf?;i^ 

^ “ffeus C-^ C^tf5|^ ^ 

^t^?tr.f I »t%n^ ^\ ^1 

’Itr.^ Jfl § I '^tc^j^ =^sft% »tt%; 

ifeltCf I >2fC®J^ 5fC«fJ, 

»tf^? s(5f^,_--5(f%2rf?(, I <s\t 

■5rf?i?ii ^f5Vc«r^, '^fr.^T^ c’ff^ ?tc^, 'if 5152, >£f(;!it5?ii 

?i^l -wt#?i *fr^c^ I c^ 

« ’it'!ii^ir5i^<t5? "trttrsK jrat«r.”— i f^tftc^V 

(f' '5f> I 

+ 'Sl’i;?:;^^ *lt?*l c^JifE; ^■2ff§'; si i ®stl a1‘t(ftsitsif^ 

Six^^^K ^ISC'Stsi^ 5l;^^i(5I5pC'|5| I 5IC^ 31^; #|Slf%” | 

‘■®tvc<isi ^^’tilMIt’tt^l I 

I “^csii:^ f? fwif? (;55S(tc6«si?ii'nt; 3rt5itvr-f^*t3iU c®^t’ »it?i"n^'si''5i1 ^s^faii 
si^tJlWW 'Sl^t^?'* (f 'Sf ) I 

§ "sFt^f^ii<1J=,"xSit^-ftc*l»i; I 31 csisi sTx^':^! ^^if?. si sit^’rtnr: 

3|*5siltf<f^tf%f^filt5 sic^ •sitRf^’Ptst; ’l<i'^at»t^MiW^t<i'^-'®li:«|ii ^siisit?” {f ^t’( i 
■‘JK^fnc’Wt; ntvti:9i ra1®t;.-.3iUit9rt5igftgrl!it; f?c»rtt‘fh ^5nrtsii<” i 



^jf%5, f^?if^^?i;cn f^!ii 

I ^**ff^, f^1 'Q >ft^f3R[t?[ 

'Mww, I 

(g) fwTc^ CT, ^°s, >£ru$j^ 

c^it (?\t ®ft#?i 

“Jitsitsi^iC’i ^ f^r*t?1s 

C'Sft^tS, S’fwrtfw I 

“^Jttfwf!:^«l 5ibi^ I 

1%!^ 5!^5i * I 

('^t??:‘i) ctsft^ I ip 

5^CS(J, *(% I ?rt^? 

’f”N>(t^ ws ^«ir.?rff^i i c^ ^ '^’V^i- 

*tt^ It ^t5i, -JR— >fti:^]^ f»^r,?, 

^t%W I 5I^^T5rtft?I “ffe? 

f^t*t t® ^iff^ '«'5t<ie.-£ic!it^JT fm ^f^r,^r.5 i 

>pfe I 

c^?f^-'S[?;^, (7(«itr.ii fij's, c5^^’iTr.ii^ | -sitfig j 

i2tc^r^ ‘^^"5’ + 1 ^^f^r.*ir,^ 

* ^if5 ^tC'St's; ‘^tai ’if't-'si'ltt^ i---3ctI??i’5i^ cypres i”— ^Ji3^ta[?ii’i;ji^l5 ^'»i^ 

«r5^t«; , ®ic»i ^ift Jffit ^M; cai3i!-c’iW^-. ’iwps; 

+ »ir^ ‘'silf^’ stt:^ I 'silffs— fJi^i I ‘‘'55rifl3!;^i5( ®?rt% i...<i?f^U 

<J^CTt BfUtra, C<I12 ^ B!l®rg?ltffeS” (If '8f , sii*!*) 

■srtff^ '®i^— ®t!?l f^I^T 1 “’PSit; ^ts” I ’FW. 

j a® ' a^i^ai 3R[%c® I aa m aJw^tsRtfpsil #laaita 

(W) I 



cmrM I 


^ (^ ^ vD'SIjI 

^C? ; C^ ^ 1 

51^3, ?Tf%5?5R;i(j ^5t^t??(? 

53tiR-»i%5-^*i:;^j? »;s* i 

^S. 1 ^f^— 

“C'^tc^l f^it<!., C'Sir. ’ijist^i, 

f%f^ — 

“ji^t; f“!?t I— 

•sf^ ^T%5?( 5rs<j f^^l, ^5itB5- 

^f»<l'e’ ^USIW^ I Cft^ ^ ? 

(ii) C^ ‘^t^IT’ 5sf^ 

c^ m^\ ^ 

J11 t I C^fJ^ 51W ^^F5 wt% 

*if» 5tr.^— 5f^ 

«itr.^ ^11 1 ^ C5t& r 

f 'll ^t5tf;^ ? 5iw.5i^ ?i?:4jT ctI m ^'ti*!!, 

C^t ^1 

^jc'a ^<1 1 \ 

c?rc^t5f%^— ^fertci i 
C^, c^— t?rc^ 435 ^fl, ^»t5T3t>f, 

^*11 ? '31 ^T«JI fw^l 

'8^5) I '‘S^niM?5||f^ig^5If5;(;”_^jtff at^«f’ »|^?i 'Sl^f) I 

t “’isr 5 5N?t?Wt85, ^ C85? 8|'2tft8!:^1 “^ 88 •HA fiir^g aplt^'v »tTH;8” I 

+ "CJitl^ ®ibl'9%f8i:9t8f^l—OTC?faTI 8^”— CWf' 

8H '®I?I'!> 

‘‘#|C5I'!|?H5t^fH ® IW’-I?I-»I^”— 315 1 ‘ 



i8^ I 

— 5tc? I C^Vftig-f^T?:^ ?ffs. 
^ I 

<ilt C^,— >i|5pif^ Csll^ »l1%?l1 

^S'^Wfer?! ; C^*t 'Q t^c®^)^*l, 

^5t? 5icj(j ^?r?wt%'2rf?r— ^-*ft^->^’5(%— 

JTl I ^ "sp =?[< 

^ >£f1%f?t '5i^’?l ^^1 f^, 

?I^t? C5^ 

"51!%^^ C5^t ’tff??:^ I W '5rf^'2ttn 

I 

5F%r^ >£f^f% wrf^!l1 I ?t?tc^ ^ Sat^^JT 'Q *f%- 

J!*«^ '51^? ■5t^*t >311% 55 I ^5t^ 

C5<fm'^f^ “5I5if»R” I <2W5 f55tC55 55;?! 5t’n:5!;55 ^ 

55 I C^tf-^5 ^5C«— ‘5#^— ®t5, 55 I 

5t^5 5^51 ^ ^5 I ^55f55 CVf5^<f5« CW-^ 

5t5tf5?I I «’t5^-»tf^5 ^’11 ff^5l, #f5t5l 05 ^^5-®f5 

5sf55lff!;?15, «^5J 55H ^f55l f^r.?!?! * I '«55S,*lf^ 5^r,^ 

5ft5t?(t I 5^;fl I ^^5 

C^ ^C5f»tl 511 1 5^3 ^’!5^-*tf%5^ ^^^55^ ^5t5 3^13 

I 

5.1 ‘'^^5t55f5’ 51 ^C’IR ^555 |— ^STfCW? ^t^»tfw 5t’tC55tf5 

5t?R-5t55l,— ^5tf5’l!:5? ^-^C5 ^ >2(^ ^5t^1 It f%^ 


* c^*t^f I 

^^-a1%»t!:’f‘t fjl5R5f$” .£1^“ “'51^*5 CtK (f’ '»I'S8 

and I 





^t'?ii I nfrsirc’t^ i 

5T<p?I 5if%^?rf5Rt? f^,?ftt ^t?1 

^51 ’Tt^ I 

c^ -“h^, ^?p*ti, 

.2fff^’ ‘■5r»^-^''^f%” -^rffs ^1 ?if5R- 

I ill 

^c*^,— ^^(sn? ?i ^s’«( 's 

%5l 'srfsRR I ^91 ^sr,’»tt«.^^, ^lu wNist 

'srrsitw^ C3Ft*( ^t^?n ^d ^t5f?il '« ’ffel 

^?l I fe 8 »fip^ Ji'x^rt ^ ’’tt^ 1 1 

^?ttr,fi!— “^t’t-c^, ^rt^i, ^stssfl :|9f?p ^ 

“5f'x^?j” I ^ftf biT^r, ^Vtf^~‘^*f ^mtn 

w^ ^!Fte ^t<f, ^51 5i;3Tf?:?? 1 1 ®imt 


* <i^af9i ^fsTOtcfJi— ^“ti ^iwc<5K»t'^t'm-??'i?;«i ’tffl’i'ti f^wtt 

1 “^sratfr 6^|5sp — ‘'«i®5”v Jif>i°v«{% f?i^jt?i^k, ■'sivitfJi^W’p’ "wWt? 

>iC^C5(ir3^t”v '^S^ntJHtKi'IC^ ■sif^^^t’i^f^^Tt'^’, 5|^!f^) I 

[ ‘^®rv W”^1% ‘ i*ii— catT I ] 

‘'*wtfs<'?, 4i^— i'5|b'->> cat^ sfl^i I 
+ “»taF c^<tf*if^ cs’tk ut'Wcat"— ft" «f' «ii*p. 
t ^tM", tf^?, ffwl ^|s|f?55ilf? ‘'5r5it!^"^ ffcssa; ’ifiifsi'trt ;- 

'2|^f%-'^t?‘t‘ft'^ (f ®t^i, > 8 1 i 5 1 

^'t^tf‘1' I (i^R'S) I ‘•'s’fwt-ftafla; f| 

a®W5s ft’Tf'W; 51'si:^ i c^i-'C-'s Srotsf 

JlfRlS— ^«Ttff %®t®I^F, i'>'l’!>*l ftftf ^(^fPS5I a, ■’Frtf 

jpsi V8 ^ftf^ «Ita ’f ^"S^lW ^filCf !|1 I 

*WiI (^ 'fk ?|4.) I 

“^frl-^t^-ca'*ifl5ff5rf^^t1^ ft (i'SKo) i ^aartftstftra 

f ^ ’Iff?!- 5it»t f a ^ ac5 1 



^88 




^ cwtoH c^, ‘^’Sf-^jtr.’rs’ m\ , c>!^'»rtCTt 

^9ii^ I 

(a) b*!#, ^^*11, ^fif^l— ^1 ‘^suK^l’ i2f1%f^ 

1 W.Hit 5lf?fl«l 

I 'S cwt^??!, 

f%Sf^ (Tit ^'iif -« C^t’t ,— t?tt ; ^tlTF 

^ ^1 ^ 1 toi ^ 'ff^“t 

<pf^ I (Tra^i ^f5(,— TTf^ 51 

*#F ; te? t6§1 511 ; w:m '8 

Wff^ %5I ?l ¥f^.5rl ; lt5tc« 

b'f'ai mm ^?t^f%2rrr,M >iM^i 

^1 1 <2t5Pif;?i, ^“fw, m, 

^vfi ^fiii ni:??[ ^sr’f n 

5(1 1 ^f^?ii, 

^T I ^t <21^^ ^ ^hU9 5tiTr, 

Rf’f-c^^tfw ?t^i Rltci I >iit mtc'a, iwii 

^f^^lTiW, ^MCW? '8 '^(^m ; ^<R'5 

^it^ ft'vJTl ^ ^rf^rR 5(1 1 15(711 

’ttf%?;s^, film'd i5»i ^fim 3ftf^i 
I =5lt?R, lt5R1 ^#t‘5TTl»r5S C^t5( -si^^mC^T f^-g ifeltcf, 
^C’t ^^r.5rt5f5f 11 til ^i^H 11 ^fm, ii» 

(StHl ^flCl I ilt ¥(^1/ tolS ^tl C^t5( 

^aF%tl ^^f§ ^tci 5(1 . nt^iJc*! fK ^tci I 

^ncil ^’^(-C^tlCl^ C115( ^I^Tlt ^t-c^tcil ^I 1C5( 5pfii1 


* fw3it5? 5^1 j(%^-j-^ ’[fc^ff, 'St; 'S'feii^ 

Ji^at m'^ ’WN c^t?^ I TTv ^ ^tf^ 5(1 'gsTs-^^'f^ ^'sl i 





^9(t 

c^ '^*1 ctfMl, f^?rs ^5t^ m ^ f^<N ^ 'srfto 
'4?*v 'srN^ 3ffei I iii^ <2W^ 9f^ic^ ^‘tt 

1 3m^f| ®f%? » I 

(b) ^-^T”— 

c^ w ^sTjtW, C5W? c^ 

^ ?m #ral '^ffwi ;— c^ ^rWU5 'sr^ 
c$W? «itc^, ^ 5(1 (?lt '®tC? C^5W? 

C5fC5f5?r% W5p— C51^ ^’JFJ, Cf^ f5tf%? 

5i^-.2t^ 5pf^ I ^5twf? #ratcf5^— ^?rt% 5(^ 

C^'m, C^ C'2t?‘1 ; 

^'?r?i c^ ^ ^ '^rt^ ^ 

t£r^-'55t^'Q, ^Tf-^lt? -im, 3?^ 5(1 1 >1^ 

>i)^^ t I 'Q W(S ^«.5lti;^? j#®, (?1^ 5T^ 

^IMC^ >RJ^ t%5 1 

(c) m-m, ■'1??^5Tl-'5lt^1 

5^1 I >il®i^ ’SlHlt^ <^, Ft5T^ f|5l ! J\^ 

'srf'^ltt, =5(1^ ^((1 51^, '21 ^Rc<P 

'5lt^(5(t?l (?I^ 51^^ >2n;¥FSf5( 5lt«JC5R «15( | i<|®f^ ^5^ 

JR55( 'srhatc^ I ^•*15( 'Sit^ 

?tf^ -sit^ ^9i5( I 

■Q 'SfMl ®fS«1 I f<»(^ I 5^^ 

“jRvp^’ (2t^ ^1^ 1 bfit, ^*111^ «r^1%— 

'Q C^SW^ <P'ii(.4 4f^ I 'Q 


* >if?[ ^f8nrti:iJj-‘:5?iT5Wwf5t jmrol (^Ui«*) 

t “^1aiit5i*Prs?W(‘i, iiVlars^l ’?1i3Tvi:w?t^t c^iW;, 4^1 
■Jt'rtsrt ‘Ml jrt^ I ^ifWj^‘i-»R^t«« ’Tsic’R^Ji^! ■si^— 41^ f^«R 4 #^; 1 



>511^41 35 ^ I 1 '®(t^-’Tt^^ sr ?(<('«• I 'SfW 

— 5PR?ra '®rt^5, I fw3R ^ ^ I 

fss. '5(t'5it!:^ ^*0 1%^ ? 5s^9r 

^sr^Ritotw, t%i5ic^? ^srwa ’it^«^T— 

'51^ -515^ ; ^ f?5lt55l^«. I “f^f«t5tt!lt°s ^ C^ 

f^5?” !! “5( <»W C^ 5ft1% cmt” I! 

(d) nt^, ^ nt^^5Cf5? CT, 

3rt5RW f^*t 'flu's 

W^*\\ 'Q *3^ ^e.’^ra 3[^ 

*ttra ^ c^wt^ ^r^tf^l fw¥fc^ I c3wtc^ ffspi 
C^, nmcs? ^ 1 C^ CT 

5FtC% C^*} C^ ^?tC% ^ 

^‘SWtCSra ^ 5R9f<l :^?11, JH?? >iC5f 5i:^?f1 

'59R^-’1iir5f*l ^ "ffe I ^’R«.-’1^*l 

*fl9R «ff%51, TO g^>£ftf^ C^?IJ ^ ^ I 

^ #Rn <?i, CT ^ ^^ri, cw!^ 

’ItSR ^ ^ !g^-3Tt^ 

^ ^ I ?J#5 ?l?1 fe 

^ ^ I ^pptii #ral CT, f5^ 

'8l<‘) 'Sit^ ^SIW? I t ^^'9 iS’P- 

«tt%S '4’3s|t sjfIRtJ? ‘yit*R’ I >i| <2t^ ^ arch's, 

tw^wl— 


♦ »iitw ‘'9*i< ’wi 1 

+ "41^’rt‘x (f«-fft^ft5fit?W0 ’rt'ttt Martf^: Wx 

i»»t*W5 1 *1il‘lt'8?t'3^^x ’^ifPlt*!’ ?5tx l—f^ wSl^JrtSTS! JlW^ '»i:prff : ? 

^«ll?- •^^•11 ifiRix «r8]<&i c^wtx, wiirt^ktwi’tr'ffl-’PFtlx ^iftR 1¥<rf% ’rtsnf' 
-48ftf3(^o«t=, )V'(8«-8«) t 



*‘The tendency is apparent in the Upanishads towards 
an intelectualism which forsook the performance of 
practical duties ” (Indian Theism). 

(8) (Mm 

'Q 5^ I <S\t 

’TO'Q !3t^ 'SltCf I ^ »il fro ^ 

^«t1 #ra1, cm I 


il W-W^— 

(a) ^fwt65^ '5#W 

'sftmi #51 I ^’tc^ ;iWc«r^? ^ (?f%5 

♦#;— fspsFt% m, m— ^ 3rt^ 

^ ^?ii 'm%i ^Si '^Rc^ I sftfe 'siRt? 'mPs’U 

‘^J%’ (Individuals) (?ffe ^ i «IC^5I^ 

>£tC^5F#l #75 1 ^ 

#75C5, #fQ ^[#(1 ^ m I ^ ^'851 #75 

^1 #c^ w 'st^T?! 511 1 

'£{f^ i ^5 # I 'il# ^*51 ^Stfml (TH I 

#5it? m, # m I 'SIRR, 

m, # ^ I "siRR <2fR m I 

'SIW? ^«UtT3t? ^ C#ltiP?l ; C#rR^1 pfrnl f^, <iim 
C'2ft#iR ^*#5 #5tR I ui#% ^_^#fi ^Rrh #^<i m, 

RTtsmi ; Rt5SR^ m, #mi ^ m I <'6 ji151R*^R 

‘^*1’ I # #? I # <21^, 

'Sitmi «ltR^, <2f175p? 51^ l£|?p ^ ;itcm m, 

* «iwt5 1 . »5i% mtf^, 

«fl JIC^W ^WWtWl^R" I 



>8V I 

"'SRTtn , ^ft'Q '5it5i?ri >i#fi <2r5j^ ^#raj 

’ttf^ I 'Si^ CT 'sJNt? ‘=^’ 

^ "^*1? C^ "STtCf ? 3t5l ^ ^Ww? ^C’ttR ^ sn I 

(b) 1%^ %f?[i “*Ta?r<-^” 51^ csTt^, ^Hrf?! CT— 
C3tsmi ^«n ^:itf^ I 'Simi 5^WC«t%^ ^ Cttteff ; ^ 
'SJTfl 'SRTTt^ ;— 

^ 5P««tf&i'8 5rtf^c«ff I iSi c^ 'spfW? ^fk3 

ntf^ m # I ^ ^ ’siw? 

'dw *ttc^, ^tti::^ ^rfes ^itc? ; — f%^ 

#f^1 JTl I ^5twf^ #ratc^ CT, 

“<2^51^ ctffeff Lfl^ !W’ie,-«2[<1^ 

^ 3 5r§^ ^ Sfl” 1 1 c^rf^^fl ^^<t?’?1 

6^?I1 %1, '51’tt^ ^) 511 I 

5rt1^ nf?*if3 ^ ;— 5ift 5?^ sfci ?feri 'sjtfSrai 

»rt^ 5pfk3c^ ; 5i#fi 'srcTrtsR— ^ml?— 

t I '5R^^*>2fff^'S ^ 

^ I 

CT, ^1 ft^ sit^, 

— 5p<#l C3W? ^5jt?rsn 5itf^ 511 1 5rtT5i-'^ittf? ^si 
5 r;«(t ^^1 t^ft^ I ^1 ‘=^t3aj’ 

?t%t^, 5(ci(j ^1 ^rifec^ I ^jsR^t^- 

* ^«tll>1 '^1^ C^, 3^ ’I’R 'S^R «lt^ 3l 

®W155 (31^ ‘^t®!®!?’ 3l '<il^t33’ fV?K’l f “5[t’t?i:’tt’1t<(jfeC3, ‘>i|'<y c a m f|' g |3< 

^ «1®C?I1 fw«(j35? ^ (■5<, ®t°, 'SI ♦ I s ) 1 

+ “3f<f ®t3^ l<9»ilwi«\ 3tw; ^3itfw«w'i;, «rt«(Ttfir¥*6 w^fanitf^'ts— '*i»t«i': 

’lip^’rtcai'l '^I’Fi; arfllsiWfil^V’— l®tfif I t '®I'ff3iTlWf333i’t\ 
3T35tfiff\ Ji^v I '*I®I'f CttJTI^W, ^ ^Irt3* 33'^" 1 "JI®nR^fi!ni 

wic^mi” 1 



(M(M I 


<71^ ^ *ttC^ 5?1 I ^ I 

’T’f, '2^?^ ^I'Q I <2riri% 

^ ^feitt, ; ?«fgi <2ff^ M ^ ^ 511^ I 

(71 '5it^ '5i?’?t^ 5n:«(Tt ^Ftew , 

C^'Q ^«ll s«:5 1 ^ft^l ^fJIC^C^, C»!t 

'£ff^*ic^ 51^ ‘^‘1’ 1 ^’sn^ ^«.n9 

^tff^T 5f^ ?(C«(J ’?^$ai ^t!l ^ I 

>41 «£f^ ^5 r I 

f^SS^SJ (TT, ^ 

^^fra^s? I ^ ^«fj 

'il^v ’JTSa '2^7$!^ '5R’?tW^ 

fif^ fsfww (Tf, ^'sc^ TO ^C? f% '2t^ ? 

y£i^ jfc^f, cf^ TO f^ <mr^ ? 

^»t^t? f^c^— 

‘*mt^ 5(m-'3intR ^«JT ^51^^ ^gtCSjq I 

lil^ <2ff^ ^ Irf5l ‘^^33’ 

c^ ^ i?i:5 I ^«.n^ ?(7ra ?rnr, 

=5#^ grt^, 'It^ 'sfc^d f|?i 1 

^^^?rtc5('8, ?%1,— ^r<p?i 'si^’^t^ 

>211^ I 5(cs(j ^ I 

^f<f ? •'2ff^ >1^, ^ ^1 

21^^ ’1’^ 1 1 '®lf%^I% 

* “'si»i«! nif^fttw; =Ti5’r3FH^'^ '»if% ^?i*” I ^K, =( W 

^•tst f^ ^»im Ttsi't#! 3it^" I 

+ “4^tai^ i f? csrti:^ 8it?t 

I “jfW^s ft ftrw: 

Jifrtw swraWftcsR ^*(1 "#^‘tt”,(5f ®1^i) I 




ft%1 (7( Ifl ; ^ 

(?f *ttC?f ^ «« I CT C^ 

«(t?*l ?RF5? 5J1 c^;^ ; 

^’t C^ ?l ‘^f?<3S*’ 

51^, ^ 9rtf^'« nffk? 5»i 1 1 

5rt^^ f^^t?f^ 3f?t«>^t'Q— c^ 

^ ^ JTl I (Tit ?5t^«|- 

^f^bl^4 ; C4t^ ■^4ai Wt^’ I 

’srt^nn ctff’rcsfl ct, t^4t?* 

'^f^c4 ^^1^ f^ '2n:?rt5R «*ttf4TO i m^u^ ^^4H 

^ C4ti?t 'smw^ srft 1 1 

^1 #t4^5I1 >il^ ^ 

(a) ^RWUR ^C^,’ ^srt^ 4MC4 ‘#t4’ #nil ^ ? 

m% f^ ; 'sj^nil 5f’t«. 

^fw ^51^ I ^Rt^rai ^Brfsrtj^tf^ 

^t’f-C^tfw ^1 sit^Rl <2^? 4(7$ ^ 

?fe(tff I ^^4?, (71^ 4§ 4 C4t4C4 4?( 4f$^1 

^ 1 (7(^ ^S’«r^4, C3PtC«( 

^QS% '4^s ^t(;4 *fIF 5(C5( 4f?4, ^^tC4 f^*4 'Q 
%| ^e«*1t5fJ( 4f?i:^fl I ‘#t^’ I C’El 4t4^ 

C4? #t4^1 4tCf, 4t4 4:^ I 4t4^, 4W?( ^4 444 5f44 f^l, 


♦ “w 6 TsW^trai 5[tm®, ^ cs^i ^|;, ?i«ti ?rl’’ i 

t “^rtTvft 4m '84^” I “’iWsrt'^f^ 43‘tt<^ fttmtlfy 

(4%t‘rtO ; 'STs; ’??fi»t-«Wtc!H (f -'m'ff^tft) “=!?( 

Ji#fiCTf 5 :«|jw: 4H '®tf5f1% c5<^ ? 55«wtf^ 'sitwrt’1 »Rt^ i “4° «f, ''Ihi> 

t “’I'ft^ ’nwK’ ^Ii1 'W'?Ji f5i*’lpitc‘l 4^Riii:^ 55Wl *1 '»!. >s4:r4* 

I “=I 5 5 '*lf<l^r4*it’ 

f^*v^^4t45it^ 1 5 »t^<t^«rt^‘if^it!itt 

OT *1 4f»5^ 1%CIt«(S” {f 4°. '9|«li) I 





I 'i|^^ :fl#f1^ 

VliiJcSC!^ I ^-^‘1- ^ '5fH^ 1 

^ ‘#t^’ I 

(b) ^5’?OT'8, 51“^ c^itc^ #n:^CT,— 

>I#f1^ I ^’t-C^-C'2r% ^ 

I '*1<P«i '*ll*l<ll ^ I CT 

#n;^ CT, ^ ‘^W c^ 'sitcf CT ‘#R’ #1? ? 

— C^5W? ^ 5?1’ I 

51**pm (M.^ W^, ^ '2W<I '^«*I1 ^I?H— 

(i) (£r<?rs( CT,— ^ 'ii^ CT c^5W? ^««fi 

#r;5i ; CT #n;5i c^ #rii ^tsrWT?l c^sNt? 

^ I >i|^ ^ (71 

c^t^rt?— (71 ?tsrWT?l >5f5«i <ii 

5p<«ri ^ ^ ^ ^ 

sfiralf^ratCW; 

^Pm I lilt (71, ^ (7R5? 

4Q?iI ^ <lPl(;<(7r, (Recognition) 

(TT, <5^’^ I ^4^ (71 ^ to 

(71 ^ '5?^ C^W?l ; ^ C? — >4^ ^ 

'SR^ ‘TO’,— ^ ‘’SI^,’— ^ 'SltC^ I (71^ 

'sjt^, ^ ^%1 ?rtto;^ # I (Tsto 

'SRH ; ^^?rRtT?to (71^ cvsto "snr^i i ^ 'sr^ 

1 (7i^ *lttof 

(7f, C^sto 'SR^ I 'SR^ ^ ‘?Jt^’ 

(Discontinuous) 'a ‘<jt^btft’ (Mutually exclusive) i 

* “^to^jtsi^ Ji^Ji'Ttstv’ *1 f^’«tWii*n!,— ^pravc^, '*(5(mww” I “!( ft 

^5t‘tMl»V«OI‘l '«(ft5S«IVt5R ■VWK ^ I “1^»finirRnt1 ftSORRlfttW. 

VI” 11811) 1 





^ 'il'^'5 (continuous identity) 

I =^t°N CT ‘#t^’ ^ I 

«£(f^ CT, CT ^<s ^t%l 

«f I ■ilC^ ?l ^*1 I 

^ 55it^ '2ff^ ^‘) I ‘-^ei’ ^ I ( 7 ^ 

‘^*1’ lilt's 5RR I 

(ii) 'sitlRl -il^^j ^’ll "^ral I (?EI ^ 

"511^^ '^'»f-'2ftf^ 5lRnf^ ; W?, 

CWf ^e.nfvn?R ^ W ^1 ;— ^ ^*1 ^ 

CT, (75W? ^*<1 ^— 

“ci2R; c<2}5! cfitwl ^sij’ff'^ Ji#3rl<!,” 1 
<4^ ^ 5tf^1 <«lt^ I >2ff ^ 1 

CT ^ ^sc«R (R ^ 1 1 TO 

“^<” I ‘%tR >2fc^tsR->it*RK tRt? C'SffIrs 

(75W^ <2f^ f3Rlt%r, f^ ^TOf 

f^, I I ‘il^R ^ C^w? 5ici(j 

\5t^ ^RJ C^t^lR I ^[f%U5 I 

^ CTO C^W? f^, C^5WR ?5f^1 ^;~ 

'5SR% TO5R ^(C^O'Q C>l^ TO-f^ 'il^'v 

^CVf^ ^ f^, ^SMCVR ^TOl,— ^ 

5t5, ^ 1 W.-^, ^ ?sW^ ^«.*1tVR 

^ ^«.ntvR c^w? 'srfiRFt? 5ri^ I 

• ‘‘^«i^ f? 'si^stofi^ Blif"v, ^ <i9t^ 5— ><i^ftmji^ at^jf^arsm: 

1 “^‘tt'S’psjR cmai, astfsC m<^ ®t^ 'srf^" i "'*RTfara»rt^ jit; '*wiiaiui‘t 

^jj^^ni ^ ’R"»!’»ra” I ‘‘^^rs: • •^:— i 

+ ’t^: ■itfsn: ^<t; i ^ 5 ORt^cs^K • "Wit t ^ ?«tt<t 

^»rs ; ^ 5:«tN^ r.«tt”— %5tc '®to 

t "^T^S ^ I “vsb: la^tid^f^r «•! . n!£«ia;«iai34 

»t!PPR«RR 1 




I 


' 5 ( 71 ^ CT, til ’?c 5 I'q, f^t?i 

C^rN '2tC?(t5R ^ I fN? C^ >2»f5( 

f^C5 ; C^2T5ft3i to I— 

“C^t’l; 5^*5^ C’F^-tSTs” I 

5tf^ ^?D, ^ThJt? =5Jt^aj f?ni'|^ — '^I?f q 

Blit'S, w 5^?rl 1 iii^ 

to I 

^-mm cw ^tc^, c^f^i c^$Wc^, c^?{f^ 1 f%f^ 

C®W?f ^Nt^'Q fifflf I 

c^ f;^?i ^U5 

’ftto ^1 I ^51 ^C5T, £ff^n{7Sp, Cv5t?lt^ to^ 

^?rtt I C^?f^ #lU5CfR, — ?t>T5n ?f<l1 Ci2ff?r5 

^?F*t) '2f'^Ps '3t?l 5t^r$ ^?I1 f3j»^ 
6^1 f^, 51^ ;5^-w*fji g( f^(^\*i 
I >4^*^, '^(.<<1 '4’$ 0f'95l 5?1 I C44?f, 

'5itf5ic'®i:f I 

^ cwtoi:^^^, •t^?-'*n:^, w’lc^? c^ (TO 

C4m «£R:¥fsR ^ ^1 ; ^ssn ^-^rfc^iir 

'2fGim 


* ‘'^«lt 4 Itgt^^ f^sW^si® 'sitanippi fa^tiW^JU'S'ra 

C«lt^ 4 lpr^i^ *l'il^t' '^®F 5 t; ^ •! '®(t 6 C*, ^ 5 1 3 ^^'?f^^t"--- 3 i^^C'? 

•fsiftwft^ '3Vr3ft3^l'»t3!:'ft^*tf«t3 C3f^3T;, *t?t3^3t’ttf?i3f53ltt5 l-^^^ttl 

3 3*rtis*tv ’19^, 3if53!*it^ ’tt'Rtf^ 1 is'sits 

c^'TWt: 3 ^t«t3n:’’— f 'si'’ » i > ^ » 



I 

5f?^yt«tt< ^#JT ^1 C^«t1 

^*11 I ^Vs c®rt^-’i*N<si^<? 

C^TtC^ ’l^ ^«t1 ^91t^?ll CWC’^r 5(1 I 51C5( ^FC?,— C^TftC^ 

Practical c^t^l ^’fl 5# j ■^%l, ‘ws-^sw^' 

’IHM' 'Siti:! !!! 

(iii) '®rf? >i|^ iSWc? ^fC?R, '5V[Wt?1' 

'« ^Nf5l^ nfc^ I ^?| 

'5|*(ltGl C«f'»lt^f| (?I, '«lt^51 '5|t<l5( 

"Site? I "sraj ^ 5(«51C< (71^ sit^d «1^ 'Q fSRltf^ 

'^f^jf^ 101 I 'il 5^51 H '« ‘=^3’ 5((;? I 

(?1^ I 51^37 

"tf^? «if^<jf^-c*Fs I 'sitsnn 

Ff^ ^^1, ^8^1 

<£1^ ’PPC^TsI W^ ‘=^sif?’ 5m nt^?l1 I CT wa 

c^ »2ff ^ mn, C5l^ (71^ .31^‘I 5F^J I ^j 

'Sit? 'sim^ ^ ^c? 511 1 'srt^ 

c^’tj W 'sipit? >£1^? ^?5il ^91 

I '5^15^i^?, ??i? m’t-f^'8, — 

5ltus? ‘5Tt<(?’l <s\t *t^?t5t% 

— I 

“?*N^S!tw:? *1 «tt'f'5t<'Hii*s” 1 


• >iTOra ;}— 

“wWm^ iW-cwii ’wl tJ^TtJRtfll^csiPi >(i *fiimfi 'Pif%, ^1 »i 'cir^y I 

wt® TOrtfSniijtittwtft «rtCTTsi '»i«pi*t?ttc*tl: wrt •^mr i 





'iH 

%5t?i f^t? * i 

sw-JfW^’n^ I— 

(a) ^c#?? ^ ^1 <>tf5<5< 

^51 ^1^, 5FF^ »(C^iI, >{^ ^C*t?}, l^^'Q 

^i?m ; igfljj-3tW««^ ^ I 

I 51<p5r «pt?Rl, ’PFel *15 

51^ c^, *F^i *f1%5nrf<g I c^sw? ^«it^ 

c*t^ I Ji's^irat^ ;£i^ sf’tc^ I— 

‘‘?FtJ(3rtf^? 5;?f^: t I 

ftc^? Jl*RT C*m W Bf’fe. 

«2ff^ <2rf^ 55 I *Ft^, ^ ^51 I I Sf’tC^ 'Q #rC55 

(?lt C»t5 55 I C^W5 51^ ^5J ^lT5tC^ 

C*t5 5^?I ; ^ C^t:^ 5^ '5I5f^ ^ I— 

§ I 

* C^t^ 'il^fvt*) — *R5 ^B5 55®' 5^^ 5^^ 5l 

C^5— ^ ^4 51 I ^5tC¥ nt^! 'SlfSF 

^ 'Q 5TN ^5l f^< 5tc^ I 

“5 f5 5tW. (il55l5^5C^ JfSm'l?: 

55tf^^J*.’ICliS’ I 

5 5ll5^^tf5*H5t® 1 I 

* ^(«1, ff*i’t«i«(it^, %— ^•irtf, s— H c»rtT3(l^t ";r«w«tc5H 
Tun '^^tvrtc’H '5t5, '»m *) I 

+ iRi.ii 

t «iiR 

§ “'epKft Tfit; *if?i»Rt'«t; i w’l's: »rt'(Trtitf«(f stft^w^tof; ’•rtam; i 

t «WlV5t5, si-sii* 





l?t(7F 'Sft? TP5, C5^1, 5pf^C^ ^ I 
=11, ^ ^ ^ I 

3^5^ «f*tW ^l-St^^Cx "ftft^’i’PI’v” * 1 

‘•(Sttf <sm li)^” * 

CSW? *14^ C*t^ ^^ei ; 'Srf? C^Ffs^ 

I— 

C^t? 'SitSf fl5t#| 5lt^ 

; c^5Ri 1 1 5fs5rrj:??t c^ 

nftc^ff{?i ^ I ^Tf^¥i ’i?5rt^?c^ '5i%tlt I — 

“f2i 5if‘t:<5r3w-fii^f%; JTt '5iii?Hf^ § I 

^C*W, C^ m ^ I 

fkx% >2f^f^ >2rf%f?r »t%<i 3#5 VQ 7[tm 

fmrtcw I "sitf^tcf n I 51^ 

f^«( »It^— >1^1 I 'Q >£|^ 

2?t?ri I I Ji^ 

*tt^, 3FR i3f< I 

^tsWl 'Q ^4^ ^'4<lJ C*|^ 
^5 ; C^1 ^tt?^ ^ ^t5Rl W^\ oQ^'v 

^ttc^ *tf^t? ^Ht?r ^ ^^1 ^C^%t I ^(?5tC*f, C45ftC^ 4^ 


* OTtWrtj, 8|Mi^ >i|Tv SIBI* 

+ t '5WI. 5 18 n ^swtsHws 5f sT^fiw f!iwc«(^ i 

§ 8|'»l'»'* 

t !if? '®i1^ '53 'siJft^l I jpi^twf'fii; ^1i|fir5^1«t*n< 

®f 8i8|*) 1 

“jm^ JR fc^ cjR fit?i'W5 %?it«ft®t!R c^ ?Jin:3 #rac5 ? 8 i-s^ . 





'9 ‘5lt«R’ I 

\s ^^w?, c?f'«ffw ^<^1 (2tf% 5?i, 

^^1 «* I C^ C^i? 

?t^!;« ^rc? C^ ^sit^rNI 

sn ; (?i ’itc^i'Q ^*1? ^t?'« ^srf^ri 'si^? 

^ #r^i ^?i, ^ 'si^a 'ii^i ^ ^?R( 

3?^, c^ mim I «f^, 

'S\t ^uvC’SJt, *f^iit5t%, 5^s gt?i wff^ 

5p^t^ !3^?:^ ^t'Q^i ^ Jrt”— c^«il i c^ 

*1 <T’(.'i|'3 ; — 5f^5f 

C5^ f^«ft%-’?t5( I ^cat^? '^•'srr^ 

— ii^l c*t? ^C5 5^?:^ 1 1 ’ft^t? iTi 

^f^¥l, '^fv 'Q 'Q f^ 

'Q ^^5, - isfil? f^#a*i ’T^c’W 

^°s>lW#5, C*ta-nf^^f^? m ^st^c?! — 

cft^ ^1 ?f?t^ cwT cft^. 

^ I ^ Cft^ ^ 

(?i^c^ ^ #rai ^f?m~ 

^t5t? >lf^ ? 'il^ Sfgj^ 

'stwt? >ia>c^a ’t^ra^rf^?-'^ 

af^ai I f^*t i ^siatca a^?i c*m aa ; 

^at's ^ ^ta ^5ta ‘ataa‘ m i “•^<^ ^<atata ^<- 

(Rataf»^ic«’‘ § I 

« •I^Wtt^RjlJfra'I ’(^SIS *13! 5^’ ®t?I, 8|'4|^M,*Jl(%f5 '8|®ftu- 

+ ">aTx, »riia^iftr?i—5i ■^«(<)'5i ‘la'll "a ft^tacaa ^ira’-caat«®lai, 

8i'»i>8 “!8it^ 

t “'?’ti'?— aa'?— iRst’il^W' Jfl artil— f^— »t<fia«tar {asjivt’ j|'«ii> >v>ns— 
an?t^a1 '^fa at^fs 3i^?rtt<s (it'’ 'sf M^sii § ^“'siai, «i>i> 



I 


i£lt CSJt!?F ,— ^ ?Ff?C^ 

JJ?P9I ?Pt?|^, 5f5|5?( 5J^ <|5»^ (?EF^Rt? ^•tC'H 

— "8 ^5twt^ !! 

^ !!! 

'stNW?? ^Pto ^ ^ I ^ 

5ie.^?W^ C*W ^ ^ 5« I 

c^sw? *tfwrt<g ^ 5)1 1 

'Slt^FNSFl I >l?Jlt?^ #tc?^ <21?!^ I 

^ ^ C^fsrf^ ^ 

5itt ;— *tn:? ^rr i ^?ijt*i^ 

^ ^ ^ 'si^? ^it*t^ iPf^ 

5rtt, tf1 5i's5rfi:?i | ?r$^ ^9irf«i?Ftft ^ 

)?^i >4^ c*t^ 511^, wti:*t?'8 c*w 

^ I ^?tcf5i,— 

<21^ I ^^l«(tC5^ C^ 

^ ; >1^ '5J^< 1 vfltftf:?) C*t^ 5)t^ #, 

;rt^ I ^srWwt? '2ltf^ 

^ I 5p9fjti:*t^ ’faW^ '8 >11^1 

^ I t%f^, C^ 5l“N>It?t#5 3^, 51^ 51^ ^ 

R5(-^ 'Q I -ilt^rfCi) "Sltf^?!! >PR1 

C5^5 I 53f?;i >i|^ ’I's’rf^r^S 511 

, ^fvR C^w? ’iftJ^C’^?, 5lt^;^J?, 


♦ 





n I 

wm I# ^ C*f*l 

1 

<ii^ c^?f^->5n;^ ^t?stw 5^ <3f(rH 'sitERR;«ni 

^ ^ 3^->2ft% ^ ^UvP» ^ ^ I 

*ttc? ^ 1 3'S!5->£ttf^ ^ I 

(?l^ ^ 4*^ 4fTO W?1 

-Sf^rs ^^5 I ^U??® ’Tfc^ 

^ I (Tit >i°s W5t^ ^ ^ I 

('b) «it^in ^t ^-5rW5,4t^ 5p^ .i]4^ 4«fi 

#rai ^?Ri;^ 5it^ I (nt 4«tttt ■iit in, *i^- 

sicqs, ig^-<2(t%l #t!:^? W’l? It^lH f4 5TI ?t 

'STt^ral »ilt *511;^? ^Jlltc? (Tl, *mMtT,— %R c^ 

'Wl 'sit’T'l ‘’Rin’ ^tcf , t5l 4fk^5l I 'sraj fWR 

JT^, wn? «lf%Mjf^ ^ I "SlWCR tfe^, ’R 
^ ’Ttfw 5tc^ «lti:¥, '5lt^^jf%!'8 WS 6 ws 

^ I 3^-(2tt%i #rcR (Tfc^fentfw ^'^- 

'2f»ff5( ^ ^WC^tC’t 3R*t? 

1 'Slt^tl^ni ^ 55 C5, ^5^^5Tf5 C5 %5? Wt^ 
5t5l 5tti:5.— t5l fl^l 5|1 I ^4s\- 

art%? 5lt5 ^ "srtil tom ^ I C^lft^-ipfe (?55 S 'S b- 

’Rin ^'^‘s ;gbir 5 ^ t^i^ 451 ?t 5 tcf 1 

fn?m’tj-'5tc5i (iriuKt), fs*-‘^(;55 ‘^r’ <«ttf^— 

DC 55^ Jl# f^t 1 51 F «TO«I1 »tfiP(5Tt*Iira 

+ »lt*Ft^ Ji’lttsilF^’t't, 8fll5»? The goal of effort ig an 

absorption in which all difference is lost and which aims at the lots of the sense of 
consoioiis personality. I 



’It'Q^I I (TfSR^ 

?<5ri 'siti:^ ^ 

v£|^"v \Q ^je, ^ ^ 1 

<2W^ JiR? ?t?n ^^5^1 >T^3i «ttcjp5i i<» 

c^fjf (?FtJ? ’?r?;JT, j(RlRtr.*t^ m] 

wit^\ ^ ^"SPI ^1 I '^t 

ftCnfftl-^tllJU^ Cffto nt^— ^ 

^t?r?j— “jfjt-^ntf^s” I 5R— »f%-f^^(?ra 

JitR ; ^51 ^ fR^ <11?:? j?i i 

^^??( ^?i ’?f?*i ?tfe #:? I "sitJ??! ^’f«. 

5^?:^ #t? >4?^ ’^?i<i~ig?;'^? ^sitcf i 

C?JR TO ; #t? C^jff? TO I f^, (?15R 

;g^ ^a ^ 3?:^?t ^ i 

msn, c^ #t?:Rt ^ ^us TO I c^Ri, ^w:m 

?tfe? ^ C^ I ’??i^ 3?^ 

aif^f^ ^ ^?i<i nt^ c^’H ^?t? w?i 

—‘mtw^,’ ?#Rii f?c^ ^?i 3?^t?;5 1 5^— 

^ TO ; c^ #t?^— ig^ji 5^?;^ <it?:? ?1 1 

TO-^ I— 

“? ? (<i???p^?) 'iig gt’p^, 

^tf’i 1+ 


* “ipw ■?f¥5^ii* ‘bf^ j|bi w: 

.,iii*lt»t5; JR-^’itft: ^-srs;:®!? m^s” i 

t “«tfiF ^11^1*1 >3Wv ^ I l^ft"^ fs^fiiWx '^fg” {m’iji, 'si'si'si) I 
“*itJitft‘t; ’iwtfii'!fft*tta?«i '2rt%Pi»tt?ftf^*s" ( 8 1 > I-*) I 

t '*w ^t8i '*rttf— 1. ’lii<it<^55 JiltwK »i5w?it^ ''«)t®1’ 3fii cartel ^ i 

♦imuiw ntfl^K W-9'^'R. >I>I>8 





i'ba 

(ii^ '« 

^ =^3, f33 I C^t^l #!i:??ll 

^ ‘f%3’ «tt%^ ntc? I* Jppsi #t^ 

It 

^ t1 (TfS i| <2(^1:?, >211*1 'a ?i[;«(j 

^1 "SR^t Wn? ill I 

#trR? ^ i§ 

2r5ii:TR 2rf‘i-’’5iJWJi #trR'3 cwc^fe^tta*^ ^ 

w,3i «»tti:^ 

’itc^ m 

^.?1 #ITltC5R (R— 

‘C?I?Tt ^ a Ct^I 2fff^ 

t*I^S, fWt^ ^?11 

^^llta 3?CT ^us III 


» “'Srt^ 5 'Sltf^llfip^iltf^^lt^WTl “'SI®;’ (a^^’?3i, ilM^i) I 

f;f;5_-‘‘;i ^tcai atsi 'siaref^cal a^l;. ■‘«irv a'^t^’^silft anc^as” (i|ii'»>) i >ii Ji’?c^>nnr\ 
’?t3!a fttwicn cir«ii ^^^^] i 

t >®if^ c5>5C!i^ (imi>) I 'sifahl; a'fl ^;f4- 

■§^’*” (^l'a|'««) 1 

■ X “OT! sX^ttc*!) >®i'f?tr5®c5iitf^? ^f®ar5'«a*”— >f 'st", 8i8|? 

^ a®!’ ’?ar^2if^cat*(af^t5 c*iara Jisatfatil #Wt” (a^^i 

i|8|'9) 1 

If “cacstaa'^a’iW ax’it^'i ftr*iafa®tRl ^Ra^ti*i’’ ift' 'sr, 

■.|'8|^) I ft (5f «i>*R) 

11 ‘‘>iia’x ^^tftarft*im* >jll-ca’t-^ft3lft ar|awt*i'talf%arg'; 

^5ic®” (aw^ai, ^i>ii») I 





^ ’Sf^^ 

JTl I ^?t“v <2t!TOI gCTra ?R;*g 

'stc^, 5^1,— «ftT:^ 1 *1^ ‘5(^i3 n^?!? 

gjt^, ^ ?Jt^ — ^1 ^t^ 511 I 'Q 

«fft‘i— 3ii?T(? 5n;*(T 

^ I >£tt'Q ‘^Rt^J-’ -fltfe 

W^ I i3??lR C^t51 ^1% 511 I 

mtc^ *RRt5t^, 31?*F— #0? 'Q '£tti:*1i1 'Q <i|#1^ 

^<5rt <p%fCf5( I ^5(t?R, 'jqf^w ’1^'Q, 'Q ^^<5.— igifi 

‘^a’ ^ ^ 5ii I f?^t*tR’?t^ 

— gi7^ C^ ^C5 5^1 1^ 

I t%f^ ^1 f^ti:^5(, 

'^t^Rl I '^t^, '&lfi|'4s\j3f*-'»tW <317*11 

'S13’?R ^Fte it C^ 3^^ ^351 'srR 3f^3l, 

3f^ C3t3 3tC35 511 I ■i’l ^313, Sf’IITS? C^t51 3^ ^f^3l 3ttl75CW 
511 ; 3^ ^l35aT-C3t3 3tf^i:f 31, | C33t^f«r$ “3#5r3t3” 

»tC3f3^ 'sisf I 


* "«tWv Sf’tcsl ■'fil^ltff’I '8<5C«1^®tt^ jprtfaR’x #?F[«f?frtlpR 

’jMR’tfe: tjw® <9^ ^f«Wv” (3J“ ®f, >i'!>i») I 

WTOt: ?«i^cirt: <5^Tfet9C^ '«i«t^'^ ‘««ftVfra*v’— ’’—««, vt' 

^Ulil “Ji^«5|f% 'Stftc»l^t*s <t5ff%, 1 “f^Rigra s(rswc3 ’Wl^^itfiwii'M 

mCtSVI^, ^ C4ftW® *1^ '«lt9'Stn (4t° «f, 'kl*) 

41° 'if, «ikn '3iinit^^w.. c'swfl3«c5i^’ i 
t ^<3t« <9^»t— 

“dll’f^tC®! 5 fSJftl filfsi i(«^3'9'3tl3 '5 >9t'5, ^'itf'l, 

ftWtsWW^ <fl^Pl'5^, '*lft0W'5fx 11*5% <933 Util^*— •• 

'nft^f^srt^unt^ f^: »i3t njw lsh%” (f 'if. '»iMVk') i 

'‘«f«fiii.4lf3<i<rat7'3i1 fs rslvt” i— xn-vrasi^ ‘<af^isi'l’ xr«3 «i«i^ xiiTS sfair^a xi i 






^ ^»*R 

f^*i f^if^ ^ I 'sjt’nii ^ ^c's (P\ 'SR^ 

%?R ‘’^»f’-5rtC»R C^ s^tt I 'Sit?, (71 'spret? ^f’tus? 

c^ 'Sit? ’^t3Si-(Rt?:*r?i 5ngt??t'« ?ti:^ ?i i ^-*ift? 

wt*^^i-f^«TC?? ?t?i #r?’5i:^ 'SR^^ (?r9?i 

5^?ti;f 1 ^ ??? 'srtn? ^ ?t?i 'sitf^'s ?t?i t?5i?j- 

'51^? ?^f?i:^ ?ti:?R ; (TR? ^It?t? '»rr? ?t5 c^ ?^ 

?1 f??17l? ?tti:?p ^1, (7P?5Rt3 ^?? 

'Sl^'^f^ f?^ ?^?t ?t? ; f^ (Tte’t, #tc?? ??? 

5it^ ?(;^, tt? ??? ^<t??f^?i^ i?i?sfi? ?rt^, v5?^ 

(?P?2Rt3 ^«ft?t:^? STt^t?!^ ?^?1 ^ ; ?twf??C?? (RSt? 

•Sf^rt? f5C'5 f? ^11 I #t? C^ f^^Rl^if? 

??t?CT % ?t?1 ?tC^ I ?t^ f^C?? >i^t2t^t? ^?-5S?tf^ 

'Sl^ff^ C?t ?5tilC*»f? '51^^% ?ilg I* ^srt??! 

#tc?? ^<t-?tc^? ?1 1 ^?ii:’i? ^<^-£ttf^.t *ttt I 

?tl?-f??C??’^t«atJ-C?t?^««^5Tf?^'g 5:'^?1?t?; ■^^?tc^'« 
?t^-f????i:’f? f??ti7t? ^tt ?1 1 

^’IC^? ^f%?)%? ^c#, '51^?!%? niR, i2t?ic? >4?^ ^?^5^ 
si?^?— gc"^? ?csf, ^?? '« sF?tc^? (R ‘^wi->£rt%i’ “np?i- 
5t^J ^? ^5tc?l? ?t?t^C? ?<?1 ^f??ti:f?, ^ t% «£(?stc? ?R^ 
?^?ti;f , C?^ ?*N 'SIt??1 ^t^^R-jfC^ CW?t^^ I ^?*s #tlR 

lilt (R ?1 '5if?W-®t? ?f«t^ ^t?tcf,— lil ?<?t?, (TPt? 
'51?^^ %?? ‘’^n’-?tc*t? C^ ^?t^ ?t ?1 I c^ 
'SR’itcst #1?, ?ti75 ?t?i ?tf%i;^ ^tc? ?1 1 'si1??Jt? 

■fr®tc?t 'Sit??!, 'Sit^^f^ C?fi:?, (g-sfi i5it?tf^?n7F 

* f^1 ^ 

5(5 «rt?^‘s ^?5tP« 5!^5:^ I >H^»IC15 51' aft5it^’’_|v5jtf^ (f 

«f, •I'SHi 



'SIW I I 

I ^51 ^t^i-*tf^- 

I ^1 m’^ f^^t*i 1 5rr*R-2f^c^ 

#t?, ^ (£ff 5!t5(^ nrftc^, 

^ ^siWsJ ^*(1 nf^<3< mw^ 

5|(75 ’ttf^C? I ^^<'51 f^fl *3[<^|-5Iti;« I 

*(^?, 3^^? >IC5f ^tc?? ^f%5l ?<511 I 

^C3 f^i?tc*t? ^«I1 ^ 


I— 

^1 -^2 ^2 ^t^!ltf5 CT, c^ 5lt5|-^^tf«t f^^t^- 

51^1, 

ft^, ^!ii— «itf^c3 i^tc? Ri I c^m tm] 

’^?fi^c^ fwtf^ ^f?!7$(;w, 3tft?i1 

3t%fCf I £11% W$ 

t^l— IPC^Tf^tC^ ^fel Satti^’VC^I^ 

fwc^cf I ^^?11 f^5l, ^?1 Office ^p{- 

3t5i ^?i^l «i?^!i, ^fw’ii::^ ’^tft^i, 

^ ^^!11 C^si 5|tf% I ?1!;^ 3’5^ '5It^»1 

5t?t^?ii 'ii^ n^^tci^ I 

c^ ‘^gj ^ii^§r 1 lilt c^t*(tt^ I 

'il^ ^51 ’tf?5t!PF ^t? C^tsi 

£tf^l^ I I ^5tC¥ ‘>1^1^-^?’ »IC^ C^t^ f^l!;%*f 

^ ^ I i[m ctftCT ^N«« 

I f%^ ^[’iR £1^^ ^C?, C?Ft^ '^t3 



'iM 

tt?5l c?ft*( «ltf%C^ ill I >il 

^1 ^ #1^1 f^’*B-'2l^ 5^^ 1 

li) ^?it^ C^Ptii ^ ill I 'S\ 5f?te,, 

5#ratr.? i liit 

^?l '3’S1i-C?lt^ i 'il^ 

Sf’K^, fi|’$t‘1 ^?Il, ^W^rc’t 

wftiintc^ini 3fr.5rm^ ’itf^i:^ i viit c^f^t-^ti^i 

c?r, >ii9itr,5( ^<^i-<2[tf^ i 

^tc^i ^'tr.?i >iit Cif*t- 

iptr.ffi fsi?i5( 1 <s^ ^■jr:^? ^i^us 

*itf?c«i, ^?ir,i??, C5^— •^<^t-si'R» >1^^ ^1 I 

c?vft^~iitii?r'?itc^ 3i;^ 

^f??fi;fii 1 sf^fvrlt^ ^170?, 

5i=^f?5< ^^1%?, 5rf;i?t^R3 'IS ^?it^i >£rtf<9 

1 I— ’^'#1- 

fiitii i ciR;5fei-i|ii^f%<i itf%i?it-^tf% 5ti;5i ^ 'Sipx’f 
3C1I1 ssttipitctji liki i‘i* Cl igfi^i 5lc5 

■5lf%U%, Cltg’sn 51s| 5|fT I ci^ ‘5 ^<n51 

«TfC^? I CTf Crftcii^ 'Slt^ltl 5^1^ ll 

C^, 11131 >i|t .^liVt»fj| ^1, Ift^ajCltl fl«J53 5^C1 I 

(iRiHs) 

<31^-31 I 

* ‘‘Ji^t«®[^; I ^I«rt5t3ifi| ‘'srairsJi' fsic^ 

C^rfiPS” (f’ ®t', 81'SR.) 

«lt^C^ '«l»r85R 3^^ t5I^I55»(; ?tt51” (i3“ St”, 'SI > • I «) 

t cim^^iaif f%^f»l'5t'^ C»^l5t |55]tf^ 1 (C5»° 'Sf, ^31«|^9^ ) 

"I JiH- ■si^-^»itf'i: JR. >3rabt3 w! w aJirsi" 

,'>'ii>i«) 








